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8 heretofore 1 Pd that this work ſhould be compleated 
in two volumes, I may now need ſome excuſe for the 
putting forth a third. It ſhould be recollected, that I 
did faithfully perform my firſt engagement, and brought the 
manners and cuſtoms of the people down to the beginning of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, as was. then. promiſed, making the 
work as compleat as I poſſibly could: nor had I at that time the 
leaſt thought or intention of continuing it down, as I have now 
done, to the preſent era ;-for if I had, I ſhould have made no 
ſcruple of declaring my plan at once to the public. But in my 
reſearches, having met with ſuch a variety of excellent and 
authentic materials, I collected them together, and declared my 
deſigi to a confiderable number of the former purchaſers; and 
rr. (ſo far from expreſſing the leaſt diſſatisfaction) uſed all thefr 
endeavours to encourage me in the purſuit thereof, and the 
more ſo, as in the former volumes the difcourfe was trokes off in 
the moſt intereſting part of our annals -I have then, for theſe 
reaſons, once more taken up my pen, and once more claim the - 
indulgence. of a favouring public. 

In this volume, the reader will find the TIO plates greatly 
diminiſhed.z but then he. will ſee, at the ſame time, how much 
better- they. are, and. how. much higher finiſhed, «hich may. in 

ſome meaſure compenſate for the deficienoy To the ttter.preſs, 
there is made the addition of W ol. cight whole ſheets, or 
ſixty- four pages. 

The variety of l which et the ** voluce are 
not conjectural, but real facts, collected from the beſt and moſt 
undoubted authorities; by means of which almoſt all the ancient 
euſtoms and ceremonies, from the early times to the preſent period, 
are ſet forth and fully explained. 

Alſo at the end of this volume is the addition made of three 
compleat Indexes, referring to every remarkable cireumſtance: 
throughout the whole body of the work, one of them to each 
ſeparate volume. 
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T H E 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE 
LOGS. 


CONTINUE D. 


8 22 E laudable deſire of preſerving, and handing down to poſterity, a 
| collection (as compleat as poſſible) of our national antiquities, induces 
me once more to take up my pen.—In the two preceding volumes, I 
have brought the manners and cuſtoms, of our early anceſtors, to the reign of 
Henry the Eighth :—in this, my taſk will be to continue the ſame down to the 
reſent time. N | 
In the former eras, tis true, the materials (particularly in the more early 
periods) were but few, and the ſubjects oftentimes obſcured with the clouds of 
barbariſm and error: to make amends in the volume now before us, we are 
advancing into a more extenſive, and I believe more pleaſing ſcene : the proſpect 
is far more clear, and beautiful; for we ſhall now find our progenitors making 
haſty ſtrides to perfection; the ſun of literature, and politenefs, advances to its 
meridian, while ſuperſtition and the dark veil of error, which formerly ſhaded 
the minds of men, by degrees doth vaniſh, and give place to truth and reaſon. 
But though in learning, and the polite arts, the preſent age is greatly ſuperior 
to any of the furcgoing, yet that noble hoſpitality, that honeſt ſimplicity, 
which has always been the true characteriſtic of the antient Engliſhman, muſt 
raiſe in our minds a great and honourable idea of our anceſtors, —In ſhort, all 
ages have produced, and will produce, as long as the world endures, ridiculous 
cuſtoms and fooleries without end; whilſt even the moſt dark, and unen- 
lightened times, do conſtantly abound with many great and ſtriking inſtances of 
heroic virtue and nobleneſs of ſoul, worthy not only of our obſervation, but 
#ifo of cur imitation, 
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2 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

To purſue my plan regularly, as I did before in the two former volumes, 
I ſhould here begin with the Modern Fortifications.— But this ſubject I ſhalt 
entirely paſs over, for theſe reaſons; firſt, that the alterations and the additions 
made in this art are ſo various, and the vaſt variety of different ſpecimens, 
which would be abſolutely neceſſary ta he given, ſo numerous, that this fingle- 
article alone would fill the limits Fhave fet to myſelf in this volume; and to enter 
fuperficially into the matter, would be only confuſing, rather than elucidating - 
the ſubject; ſecondly, I wiſh, in theſe my publications, rather to throw 
light ypon ſubjects that are, obſcure, or unknown, than to animadvert upon 
fuch as are well underſtood, or may eaſily be come at.— On this art, many very 
curious, and copious volumes, have already been written and publiſhed, which- 
will explain it, in all its branches; in a far hetter manner than I am able to do, 
or indeed than my deſign can require; referring therefore the curious reader to 
fuch. publications, I ſhall paſs on immediately, to 


The Armies, and Arrangement” of them, in the latter Exc. 
| Era. 


In my reſearches amongſt the valuable MSS. preſerved in the Cotton Library, 
I met with one written in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; in which I find 


« The Order to be had, when the King goeth to Battle. 
All which I will ſet down in the ſame language and orthography as I found it. 


Firſt, the coneſtable, and lord marſhall, ought to ſend out ryders to diſcover 
the countryes together, as the army draweth nearer every day. 

After them one marſhall], or other valiant man, conjoin'd with good eſquierye, 
of good men and horſe ;_ and they to have with them good ordenaunce, and 
ſtore of ſhott, ſusfacient for to ſuccor the diſtreſs (if neede be) of the ſpyers. 

After them the marſhall of the lodginges, the knight harbenger, ſteward, . 

ourveyors, and ſergeaunts of the tents, . with. theyr trayne to decipline: the. 


dging. | 
The Forewarde of the Battle, to be in order as followeth : 


The conſtable, and marſhall. as chefe, to give order there, as the tyme and 
place may require; with the ordenaunce in order followinge ; as <quyers, 
knights, bannerets, barons, and. the officers at arms, to ride here and there, 
where they ſhall be commanded.. | | | 

The conſtable the firſt in the fore-ward, then the barons; knights, and 
eſquyers; next after the maiſter of the-ordinaunce, with the ordinaunce, and all 
thinges to him appurtainynge. 

The maſter of the horſe ought. to beare, or cauſe to be borne,. the kynges 
Randacd unto the tyme of the battle; then he muſt beare it himſelf. & 

T 


OF THE ENGLISH. | 3 
The kinges henchmen, upon bardett horſes, having the armour of the 
kynge, both for the body and the head. 2 
Then the trumpetters, next after the henchmen; | 
Then pennons of the bachellers knightes; 

Next banners of the bannerettes two and two, after their degree; 

The barons two, and two, B | 

7 banners of the noble men of-the blood, two and two, after their degree, 
and dignity ; TH | 
| The banner of the kynge; which ought to be borne-into the field, or battle: 

The chief chamberlayne ; : 5 
And two rankes from the barons, the kinges of armes, heralds, and purſe- 
vants; to be ſent here and there, as cauſe ſhall be. a 

Then ſhall folowe the kynge, accompayned with princes of the blood royal, 
dukes, lords, earles, and other noble men, to a great power. 

The chief carver, ought to bear the kinges pennon, there where the kinge 
goeth moſt, next and behynde, to the ende that every man may know where 
the kinge is. 

Memorandum. They that bear banners, ſtandards, or pennons, on horſeback; 
the voiage accompliſhed, —it is their right to have them. 


The Rerewarde. 


After cometh the rerewarde; where the dukes, earles, and marſhalles, be 
well accompayned, with the valienteſt men; and with the ſhott appertayning to 
the armye. | 

. rerewarde, at a little diſtance, ſome companyes of good horſemen; 

After them horſemen well farniſhed, which ſhall tarrye behynde, and ſhall go 
'on bothe ſydes, to diſcover that they be not taken, or rather that the rereward 
ſhould not be ſuddenly attacked: and on the two ſydes, ſhall be two wynges ; 
and therein gonnes, conducted by two princes, where the admirall, or the 
marſhall, or the maiſter of the ordinaunce, or other captaypes, wyſe and vau- 
lient, ſhall ſuddenly fend to the right, and left ſydes, good and ſufficient men 
at armys on horſeback, for to diſcover the countries, paſſages, and lands, &c, 


In another copy I met with the following addition, which, becauſe it ſtill In ibid. 


further explains the preſent ſubject, I have given word for word. 


The Ordynaunce of the Kinge, when he goeth to Battaylle. 


When a kynge will goe to warre, in the countrie of his enemyes, and in- 
tendeth to make batayle; he mutt have in the forewarde; the maiſter of his 
croſs bowes, to be before the kynge; and after the forewarde, the high ſtew- 
arde, and the marſhall of his lodgynge, the which is for the battaylle of the 
kynge; and then the kynge, accompayned with dukes, and earlles, of hys 
bloode, and barons of his realme * then in the rerewarde, muſt be put a 

| " "BK duke 
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| duke, or an earle, or one of the marſhalles, if the forewarde be ſtronge enough, 
| to reſiſt the enemies. W 


The Order of a Kynge, if he intend to fyghte. 


The kynge arrayed in his own, coat. of armes, muſt be on horſeback, on a. 
good horſe, covered alſo with his armes: —The kynge muſt alſo wear a crown 
upon hys headpiece ; and on each ſyde of hym two dukes, or knyghtes of the 
valiaunteſt that he hath in hys armye, well mounted, and armyd at all poyntes, 
covered with the armes of the kynges bearynge ; in their handes eache of them 
to bear, a banner of hys armes ;—and before the kynge to be appoynted five. 
hundred ſpeares, with hys banners ;—behind the kynge hys gentleman *#—— 
thall go bearynge hys pennon, whereſoever the kynge goeth.— And if it happen 
the kynge to go from the battayle, to make ordinaunces, or other thinges ; 
then ſhall the conſtable, and marſhalles, ryde alonge the battayle, to ordayne 
and keep good order, and arraye in the armye.—The kynge ought to be accom- 
payned with dukes, and earles, and to contynue under hys banners. If the 
enemie will fight on foote, the kynge muſt ſtill byde on horſebacke, and thoſe 
that carry hys banners muſt be on foot, accompayned as beforeſaide; The 
kynge muſt be on horſebacke, becauſe that the dignitye of a kynge hath that 
priviledge ; and for that it ought to ſuffice, to ſee hys people fight; and it is 
requiſite, that he ſee from one ende of the fielde to the other, to comfort his 
armye and give them courage: alſo if it happen that the fielde ſhould be loſt, 
he may ſave hymſelf ; for it is better to looſe a battayle, then to looſe a kynge ;. 
for the looſyng of a kynge, is often the loſs of a realme, 


In the ſame MS. I met with the following ordinances. 


— 
— 4 


Howe to maintayne a Duke in Battayle, and in what Arraye. 


— — 


ms — — — E — * = * 
7 „„ 


The duke muſt ordeyne his battayle, as aforeſaide +, and muſt have his horſe 
with hys armes, and himſelf likewiſe arrayed. in hys owne coate; and to have a 
corownett of golde, and pretious ſtones upon hys heade peece, ſignifienge that 
he is a duke : To have a banner, and pennon of hys armes, and to be accom- 
payned with 3oo ſperes; and his banner in the mydſt; and archers for the 
winges; and hys earles and barons: and if he ordeyne hys battayle on foote; 
he muſt ſtande undyr hys banner, accompayned with hys earles, and barons, on 
eyche ſyde of hym; and to do hys devoir untill he be taken or flayne : For the 
kynge his ſoveraigne is bownd to revenge, and ayde hym, and to releefe hym 
alſo from priſon ;—and for this cauſe the duke ought more to adventure hym- 
ſelfe than a kynge, in any battayle that is. | : 

How 


* Hys gentleman What office this gentleman bore is not to be ſeen at preſent in the above 
copy, being entirely obliterated : but from the quotation before we may, I believe, ſupply the want, 
where we are informed that the chief carver ought to bear the kyngs pennon, &c. 

+ As aforefaide,—that.is as the 4:ngs army was arranged; for this order for the duke, is when he 

mall be commander in chief in the kings abſence, ol Hers vas 1511 
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How to maintayne an Earle, in Battayle. 


An earle muſt have 200 ſpeares, and alſo archers with hym, if he goe inte 
the battayle he muſt have one hundred ſpeares before hym to fyght ; and to have 
a banner of hys armes, and penons, with the other hundred ſpeares, to keepe bys 
bodye, and the bowmen. before in the wwinges, to proceed in good arraye.* 


The ſame number of men, and the ſame ordinaunce, belong alſo to a Marquis. 


How to maintayne a Baron. 
The baron muſt have 100 ſpeares: 50 to fight, and the other 50 for to keeps 


his bodie, and hys banner; but he muſt have no pennon ;. which is the diffe- 


rence between the earl and the baron, 


How' to maintayne a Bannerett: 


A Bannerett muſt have 50 ſpeares and bowmen; 25 to fight, and 25 for to 


keepe hys bodye and hys banner. —He is to be under the barons, and if there 


be any other banners of honor, according to their nobilitye, and in like wiſe 


all men that bear armes. 


Then followe theſe ditections, for to Ordeyne Battayles, and to arraynge 
the hoſte. 


1ſt. They muſt not be ſet too thick together, leſt. one ſhould encumber 
the other. 


2dly. Not too thin, leaſt the light armed of the enemy ſhould. eaſily enter 
amongſt them to annoy them: 


zdly. To ſet the beſt armed, ſtrongeſt, and beſt weapon'd men in front, the 


weakeſt in the rear. 


4thly,. The general may divide his army into four or five battles, as he may 
ſee occalion ; but if the enemy be.ſtronger than himſelf, he ſhould bring all: 


his men together, and endeavour to force in upon the enemy, unawares. 


Seven Precepts, ſhewing how the Enemy may be ſtronge. 
1ſt, When they are. aſſembled in good order. C | 


2dly, When they have the advantage. of any paſſages of water, mountains, 


ſtraights, &c.. | 
3dly, When the wind, the ſun, or the duſt is in their backs; 


4thly, When they aſſail their opponents ſuddenly, while at meat or other- 


ways employed, thinking themſelves ſecure. 


5thly, If they have been ſome time at. eaſe, untired with long marches, . 


watches, 


6thly, | 


This part is all dreadfully mutilated and torn in the MS, but J believe I have- with examini 


| ſome other tracts, pretty well ſupplyed the deficiency z all that which is printed in italics, is added. 


Codex in 
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'6thly, While they hold together in firm league without diſſention and 


. quarrels. \ 


7thly, If they are well acquainted with the ſtate and condition of their 
_ adverſaries, 


Seven other Precepts contrary. 


1ſt, The chieftain muſt endeavour to aſſault, and break the ranks of his 


enemies. | | 4 
2dly, He ought to ſecure all paſſages, ſtraights, mountains, &c. where he 
can poſt himſelf to advantage. EN 
zaly, He ſhould be careful ſo to contrive his battle, as to have the advantage 
of the ſun, the wind, and the duſt, &c. 
4thly, He ſhould be careful to .let ſome part of his hoſt, as well men as 
horſes, have both meat and drink before they approach the enemy, that they 
may then guard the reſt againſt any ſudden aſſault. 
5thly, He ſhould conſtantly (if poſſible) aſſail the enemy, when they are 
-weary and harraſſed with long marches, and fatigued with watching, &c. 
6thly, He ſhould by ſpies and emiſſaries, ſtrive to breed debates and quar- 
rels in the army of his adverſaries, to hurt their order and divide them. 
7thly, He ought to be very cloſe and ſecret in his own intentions, yet ſtriv- 


ing by all manner of means to diſcover the ſtate, the number, and the motions 
ot his adverſaries, 


To this I will add the order and arrangement of the royal army of Henry 
the Eighth, as I find it drawn upon the march toward the enemies, in a curi- 
ous delineation, preſerved in a large book in the Cotton Library * (and moſt 


Bib. Cotton. likely done at the time) . Firſt go a ſtrong party of horſe, and on either fide 


inſig. Au- 
guſtus 3. 


2 cannons, guarded by 2 troops of horſe, one to the right the other to the left: 
then follow a large party of muſketeers and henchmen, rank'd alternately, 
preceeded by a ſmall party, and followed by a larger party of muſketeers 
only, and at either end as wings, go a ſmall party of archers; and on the 
right and on the left, ſeveral pieces of cannon; then follows the main body, 
flanked at each end with a ſtrong party of archers, and on either fide a large 


wing of horſemen well armed; the main body is compoſed of pikemen and 


henchmen ; the henchmen being placed in the middle to guard the kings 
.perſon ; after the main body follows a ſmall -party of muſketeers, then a larger 
body of muſketeers, flank'd on either fide with a ſmall company of archers, 
which is alſo followed by a party of muſketeers only ; on either fide are many 
pieces of cannon, and behind, (guarded by a ſtrong troop of horſe) comes the 
baggage, the women, the oxen, ſheep, and the like, 


In 


# Of this curious book ſee a full account in the deſcription of the MSS, at the end of the Vol. 

+ This march is alſo deſcribed by Holingſhead, page 1479, and he has added the names of the 
leaders; it may be well worth while to the reader whom this may concern, to compare the two 
accounts: the king was preſent in perſon, and in this ſtate marched from Calais toward the French 
army the 21ſt. of July, A. D. 1514, the'5th year of his reign, 
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F THE ENGLISH-- | 
In a'MS, which I found in the Harleian Library (written in the reign of MS. in Bib,” 
queen Elizabeth) is contained the names of the officers of honor and other * inſige. 
mean officers, appertayninge to an armye royall, nominated and appointed men, ak 
neceſſary for the invaſione of a forraine realme. 

The queenes majeſtie beinge determined to make warre withe anie other 
prince, by the advice of her graces moſt honorable counſaile, dothe name and 
aſſign, the officers of honor, to ſuch charge appertaininge as folowethe : 

Firſt the lord generall of the armye, unto whom the whole charge is com- 
mitted, and to his aſſiſtaunce; two /ordes /eyvetenaunts { lieutenants } of the fore 
and rere wardes, who have in their charge like as the generall hath in the hat- 
zaile ; ſavinge alwaies and in all ſervices, they be at the commaundement of 
the lord general, and they have in every of their charges one /eyvetenaunt. 

There are alſo apperteyninge to the /rd leyvetenaunts and armye ; one knight. 
mareſhall, and a provoſt mariſball; the treaſurer, and the under treaſurer; the 
general of the horſemen, and hys lyu#tenaunt ; a flandard bearer' with certaine 
trumpettes ; the maiſter of the ordinaunce, and hys ꝓvetenaunt, with certeyne 
clerkes in wages; the ſcowte maifter, the harbinger, the general of the forlorne 
hope ; the ſer;aunte major, and ſome corporalls undir him; the muſter maſter, 
the /urveyor of the victuals; the ſurveyor of the workes; the maſter of the 
carriages, ſerjauntes, clerkes, corporalls and trumpetts, &c.—and this ſeems to 
be the muſter of all the officers in the army at that time, as the liſt is given in 
a book of inſtructions, to each particular officer, pointing out the whole extent 
of his duty and power of his office. —lt will be well worth the trouble of ex- 
amination, to any military gentleman, who may be deſirous of comparing the 
diſcipline of the army at the above period, with what is at preſent commonly: 
practiſed. - 


Method of Encampment. - 


In the valuable book: above quoted (preſerved in the Cotton Library) is the Auguſtus 3. 
plan of king Henry the Eighth's camp, pitched during his wars in France, _ Bib, 
and under the delineation is the original direction for the form and order of it ten. 
for the better underſtanding what follows, the plan as in the above book, is 
copied, plate to, of this vol. and the directions run thus word for word. 

The mening of the plat, /or plan) ys fyrſt that no manys tent, ſhal be ſett 
within 200 foote of the kynges tentes, that is to ſaye, the uttermoſt parte of 
the cordds, ſhall not come nere the uttermoſt parte of the cordds of the Kinges 
tenttes; both for ayer, and to have ſpace about yt. 

Item, that the fowre quarters be ſo-appoynted, that the kinges grounde, 
and tentts, may be in the mydds, and to be bytweene corddes and corddes, 
of every quarter, a hundred fote brode, ſo that every ſuch ſpace bytwene the 

quarters, may come ryght to the grownde of the kynges tentte, according, as 

it is drawn in the plat :—alſo yt the kynges highneſs will have the market 
place, that then the way through the markett place to be made as yt is in the 
platt ; and the ſame markett place to be in the mydds, two hundred fote ſ{quare, 


with fowre quarters, and betweene every quarter, a lane 50 fote, betweene 
corddes 
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.corddes and corddes ; and the ſaid lanes to come every one to the myddes of 
the grownde, of the market place. | 


Ms. in Bib. 


Harl. inſig. 


847. 


Item, for the good orderynge of the ſaid tenttes, accordyng to the platt; 
there muſt be two as Marſhalls, and they to appoynte the grownde, wher the 
{aide tenttes ſhall ſtand; to choſe the grounde as nere as they can, to be upon 
Urye grounde, and ſpecyally the place where the kynges highnes tenttes ſhall 
{tande ; and alfa to ſee that there may be goode water as nigh as can be. 

Item, theſe Mar/halls ſhall apoynte, fyrſt the grownde for the kynges tenttes, 
and for the ſpace about them, according to the platt; which grownde, the 
ſaide Marſhalls ſhal delyver unto ſuche as ſhall be appeynted to receyve the 
{ame ; and they to ſee the kynges tenttes to be ſett in order, and appoynte the 

rounde for the ſame. | 
Item, that the ſaid Marſhalls ſhal alſo appoynte the grownde for the fowre | 
quarters, accordyng to the platt, to ſuch as ſhall be appoynted to receyve the 
ſame; and they to appoynte grownde, and place in there quarters, to every 
man, as they be appoynted, and after there degrees; and one Marſball to lye 
there, and to have yrons /zrons} for punyſhment of ſuche as ſhall offende. 

Item, that they that ſhall lodge, and apoynte the quarters ; have a bill of 
the names of them that are appoynted to have tenttes, in any of the ſaide 
quarters; which boke muſt be made by the kinges highneſs, or his counſill, 
and to be delyverr'd to them that ſhall have the charge. 

Item, yf the kynges highneſs pleſure be to have a markett place, according 
to the platt; for the good ordyring of the ſame, firſt one mar/hal/ muſte lye in 
the ſaide markett, in his tentte, and the clerk of the markett allſo, to ſee goode 
rule and order, and the ſaid marſball muſt have withynne bothe yrons and 
ſtokys {flocks} for ponyſhment of ſuch as do offende ; alſo there muſt. be made 
a proclamation, ſuche as ſhalbe thought mete by the kynges highnels, and hys 
counſell, for goodde order and quyetenes, and ponyſhment for them that ſhall 
offende, contrary to the ſame, &c. 


And in another MSS. (allo quoted above) written in the reign of queen 
El:zabeth, is the following article. 


The order how a Camp ought to be pytched, videlicet. 
Firſte of all, after that the high marſball hath appointed the ground, bothe 


mete and convenient for the campe; having both woode, and water, and for- 
rage ſufficient for the armye; then muſt the provoſt marſhall devide the grounde, 
into fix ſeveral quarters;—1. e. 3 for the footmen, and 3 for the horſemen, 
and betwixt the quarters, ke muſt appoynte a ſtrete, whych muſt be 80 foot 
broade at the leaſt ; then muſt he alſo appoint a large place of afteinblie, and a 
market place, where he muſte place the rere-warde on the left hand of the 
place of aſſemblie, and the battaile in ye nether part of the ſayde aſſemblie, 
reſerving the ſtreet into it betweene the two battailes; and to place the rere- 
ward upon the right hand of the ſame place of aſſemblie, reſerving allo another 
roome, for another ſtreete, to goe bettwene the rereward and the battaile, and 
tnat ay the tent doors do open into the ſaid place of aflemblie; alſo the place 


of 
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of the generals tentte, is in the quarter of the battaile, directly in the myddeſt 


of the ſaid battaile, and the door of his tent muſt open into the place of aſſem- 


blie, a little before the other tentes; and in the ſame quarter, muſt he ap- 
ointe the mar/ſballs tente, on the right hand of the 8 or the left hand 


of the ſaid generals tent.— Alſo he muſt appointe the ordinaunce, before the 


place of aſſemblie, within the ringe of the ſaid campe, and cariages to impale 
the ſame, as muche as is needful : for in this campe, the horſe campe is not 
environ'd with carriages; for that it hath both woode, and a greate river 
runeing by it, for the guard thereof, that it needeth no impalement.— The 
horſe campe is alſo divided into 3 quarters; firſt the horſemen of the war ward, 
are appointed in the quarter of the warward ; the horſe and the horſemen of 
the battaile, directly under the battaile; and like wyſe the horſemen of the 
rereward, under the rereward: There muſt alſo be appointed within the 


market place of the campe, a place for the munition of ordinaunce,-that-muſt e 


be trench'd aboute ; and a place for the Mr of the ordinaunce, with the office 
of ordinaunce, near unto the artillorie, on the righte hande ; and the victuelles 
on the left hande: and for the order of ſetting of watches, both of fotemen, 
and horſemen, ſchall be declared; alſo comandement muſt be given, that no 
2 pitche anye tent, neare the ringe of the campe, by ſeven ſcore foote at the 
eaſt. 


Soldiers, Arms, &c. 


The archers and the henchmen (or men with axes) were, in the reigns of 
Henry the Seventh and Eighth, conſtantly intermixed with the gunners, or 
rather muſketeers, (Holingſhead indeed, and ſome of the old chroniclers, call 
them hazquebuſſezs) and pikemen; but during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
they do not ſeem to have made any very conſiderable figure, and in the days of 
James the Firſt, we hear no more of them: but the pike- men were continued 
down till of late days; and the pikes then uſed form, at this preſent period, a 
conſiderable part of the ſmall armory exhibited in the Tower of London, 
which muſt have fallen under the notice of almoſt every one. | 

The muſketeers, even in the time of Henry the Seventh, and more particu- 
larly in the reign of his ſon, made a conſiderable part of the army; and during 
the rule of James the Firſt, they with the pike-men formed the whole: tor 
muſkets were then uſed by the horſe, as well as the foot ſoldiers: —ſo that, 


from this time, the Englith archery were no longer had in uſe, at which a John Bing- 


judicious author, then living, expreſſes his great concern. 


The priming is laid in the hollow at the fide of the lock, expoſed uncovered 
to the weather, which, if damp and rainy, muſt of courſe prevent the operation 
of the gun, and render it uſeleſs. And the author - above-mentioned, Jobn 
Bingham, bears witneſs, that even in the more improved ſtate of the muſket, 
as in the reign of James the Firſt, it was ſubject to the ſame inconvenience ; 


for, ſays he, © in rain, ſnowe fogges, or when the enemy hath gayned the wind, Ibid. p. 20. 


muſkets have but ſmall uſe;” and he alfo in the ſame diſcourte declares, that 


long time was neceſſary for the charging: While, ſays he, „the muſtetier Ibid. p. 25: 
2 


takes 


Vol. III. 


— 


8 h 5 . hi 
In the ſecond plate of this volume, Ne. 3, is exhibited a figure with a hand- e to Eli 
gun, or muſket, on his ſhoulder, as in uſe in the reign of Henry the Eighth. ans Tactics. 
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takes down his muſket, ancoctet the matche, blowes, proynes, ſhuttes, caftes of 
the pan, caſtes about the muſket, opens his charges, chargeib, drawes out his 


fkowring ſticke, {ramrod we ſhould now call it rammes in the powder, drawes 


out againe, and puts up his ſkowring ſtick, /ayes the muſket on the reſt, b/owes + 
of the matche, cockes and tryes it, gardes the pan, and ſo makes ready. All 


which actions muſt neceſſarily be obſerved, if you will not faile of the true uſe 


of a muſket.” — What a number of operations, before it could be brought once 


to fire But before I proceed in this diſcourſe, for the better explaining the 
uncocking the match, and laying the muſket on the reſt, it may not be imperti- 


nent here to obſerve, that the method of firing the gun was not with a flint and 


ſteel pan, as at preſent, but inſtead thereof a piece of lighted match, made for 


that purpoſe (which the ſoldier conſtantly had with him} was put into the lock, - 


inſtead of the flint, which, when the trigger below was pulled, was forced by 


the ſpring of the lock into the pan, and communicated the fire to the prime, 


or powder laid therein: And the reſt here mentioned, was a ſtaff ſharp at one 
end, with a curve at the top, which alſo was a part of the muſketeer's equipagez 


the ſharp end of this ſtaff (when he was about to fire his piece) he thruſt into 


the ground, and laid the muſket on the reſt-or curve at top while he took his 
aim; for ſuch was the weight of his muſket, that without this help he could 


never have been able to have taken any aim at all.—But the inconvenience of 
all theſe methods muſt ſtrike every one ſo much, that it will become a matter 
of ſurprize that the archers (who were formerly ſo juſtly famed for their {kill - 


and ſervice) ſhould ſo ſuddenly be put from the army, even before the gun, the 


only inſtrument that could be found to ſupply their deficiency, was brought to 


any perfection; and eſpecially as the author (above quoted) has ſo manifeſtly 
pointed out the ſuperiority of the long-bow to the muſket, at that period. 

The military figures repreſented in the ſix firſt plates of this volume (the 
originals of which were made in- the reign of Henry the Eighth) are evident! 


officers of diſtinction. Dr. Morton (to whole favour I owe the ſight of the book 


from whence theſe figures are taken) with the greateſt propriety imagines, that they 
may be delineated as portraits of ſome of the chief performers at thoſe tournaments 


which were held at the meeting of Henry the Eighth and the French king, in the 
valley of Ardern: and tho' no written account is now to be found in the book, 
yet, I dare ſay, any one who examines the figures, their armour, and ſituations, - 


will immediately be of the ſame opinion ; efpecially when he is told, that the 
former part of the book is filled with the marches and actions of the ſame king 
(Henry the Eighth) and his army, during his ſtay in France. —If it is admitted 
that theſe figures do really repreſent thoſe gentlemen, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves at the tournaments at that time held, it may naturally follow that the 
tents (Plate 8 and 9) are the delineations of the tents then ſet up for the 


reception of the two kings and their lords; for they are contained in the ſame 


book, and are placed directly before the figures above-mentioned. If fo, as 


appears very likely that Plate 8, N?. 2. (which did undoubtedly belong to- 


the king of England) is the pavillion of crimſon and gold, mentioned by Hall ; 
the other (Plate 9.) might be for the French king; and the third (Plate 8, 
Ne. 1.) ſtrip'd or pain'd for the lords, knights, &c. that belonged to the 
tournaments ; but as (I before remark'd) there is no writing in the book which 

can 
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an tend to the better explanation of theſe curious delineations, all this 
(which is indeed a. very reaſonable conjecture) muſt be-left to the further 
judgment of the learned antiquaries.—Plate 16, of this vol. N“. 1, is prince 
Henry, the eldeſt ſon of James the Firſt, in his tilting habit, worn when they 
exerciſed the pike on foot. Fig. 2, of the ſame plate, exhibits a nobleman 
alſo ſo armed ; in' the ſame manner is prince Charles (afterwards Charles the 


Firſt) repreſented, Fig. 3, and Fig. 2.—Plate 17, is a man in the compleat 


armour as worn in the reign of Charles the Firſt, and the figure beſide him 
(Ns. 1.) is the habit of the ſoldier, when out of his atmour, in his buff or 
leather jacket. 


The buff jerken, or jacket, is often alluded to in ſeveral of the old Plays, Untruging 
where a ſoldier is introduced : as in Decker's Play, of the Untrufling of the the Humor- 


Humorous Poet, Aſſinus ſays of capt. Tucca (after he is gone) “My ſtomach 
riſes at this ſcurvy leather captain.“ And in the fame Play, Tucca himſelf 
ſays to Minever, Do not ſcorn me becauſe I go in ſtag,—in buff.“ 


ous Poet, 
By Decker, 


Comedy, 


The arms of the horſe ſoldiers, as in uſe at the latter end of the reign of 


James the Firſt, may be ſeen, Plate 21.—Fig. 1 and 2, repreſent the helmet ; 
3 the fore part of the compleat armour, and 4 the back part of the ſame; 5 and 
6 are right and left gautlets; 9 is the vam brace, and 10 the cuiſbe, or thigh 
armour ;z 11 is the ſeparate armour for the back from the fourth figure, ſhewing 
how it buckles to the breaſt armour, fig. 12, under the vambrace ; underneath 
fig. 11 is the guard due reine, which faſtens on to the back armour with a 
ſtaple and hook, and buckles to the cuiſbe, fig. 10.—Fig. 7 and 8, are the 
muſkets as uſed by the horſe muſketeers. 

The armour of the pike-men, at the ſame period, may be ſeen upon the 
ſame plate. D repreſents the whole armour compleat, with the helm: A is 
the breaſt, or fore part, with the taſſes or thigh-guards taken off, to ſhew how 
they are faſtened, with two hooks on each, and two ſmall ſtaples in the breaſt ; 
B is the gorget, or throat- guard: E is the back of the armour: C is the helm, 
or head-piece ; and F is the long pike. 1 

The arms of the foot musketeer, are only, fig. I. the helm; II. the reſt for 
the musket, ſharp at one end, to ſtick into the ground; III. the musket; and 
IV. the bandelier, or belt, with his charges: and theſe arms continued (with 
very little alterations) almoſt till the reign of king William the Third, when 
they were but little uſed ; but every ſoldier was provided with a breaſt-plate ; 
which even now, in my humble opinion, would be oft times found extremely 


ſerviceable, if made of a proper ſize and thickneſs.“ 
C 2 | The 


* In the Royal Library, I met with a MS. written in the reign of Henry the Eighth (mars d 


7 C 16) wherein, amongſt various other accounts, I found the following. 


; Bought for the Kinges Grace 
firſt I bought at Coulleynne by John Palme, of Thomas Mac for 1200 men, Harneys all compleyte 
at 2 florins the piece, 15 Batz for every florin, cometh to 24co florins 


"BS 
Item Bought in Handwarpe of fraunſoys Meer, for 26 men great complayt Harneys at 16 , 8 Spanyſh 
" Bu a 
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The name of ſoldier, in all ages, amongſt our anceſtors, was held in great 
veneration, as it juſtly ought; for the man who boldly ventures his life for his 
country's good, is of all others the moſt her friend, —<Amongft- the various 
appellations given to valiant men, the obſolete term of Tall man may ſeem - 

the ſtrangeſt, We meet with many inſtances of this in the old Plays: Thus 
1 Falſtaff ſays to Piſtoll, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, “I am damn'd in 
2 2. ſc, 2, Hell for ſwearing to gentlemen, my friends, that you (Piſtoll and Nim) were 
good ſoldiers, and tall fellows.” Thus alſo in Johnſon's “ Every Man out of 
his Humour,” Shift, when detected in his cowardice, ſays, ** I never robb'd 
any man but only ſaid ſo, becauſe I would get myſelf a name, and be counted 
a tall (that is a valiant) man:“ with many other inſtances. 

The reader will, I hope, excuſe my taking him. back to the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, to examine that curious figure of a knight of that age, repre- 
ſented leaning on his glaive in compleat armour, in plate 29.— And plate 28; 
which contains a curious repreſentation of a battle. The original of this laſt 
delineation was made in the reign of king Richard the Second. 

And now, with the following deſcription of the Martial Exerciſes-of a Prince, 
I ſhall take my leave of this article. 


Theſe verſes are ſelected from a much eſteemed tragedy, called. Gorboduc, . 
written in the reign of queen Elizabeth: 


Ah, noble prince, how of have I beheld 

The mounted on thy fierce and trampling. ſteede, - 
Shining in armour bright before the tilte, 

And with thy miſtreſs' ſleeve ty'd on thy helme, 
There charge thy ſtaffe, to pleaſe thy ladies eye, 
That bow'd the headpiece of thy friendly foe ? 

How oft in arines on horſe to bend the-mace ? 

How oft in armes on foote to breake the ſword ? &c. 


by 


The next article that ſhould here follow is, The Religious Buildings; but on 


this head, the objections made in the. ſecond volume may for the ſame reaſons 
be again (with the greateſt propriety) made in the preſent.. Alſo the-Domeltic- 
Buildings, in the preceding accounts, are brought down to the memory of man; 
that is, to the ſtrange uncouth houſes chiefly of lath. and plaiſter, ornamented 
with f;gures, flowers, trees, &c. in the front: a curious ſpecimen of this kind of 
edifice I myſelf remember formerly to have ſtood at the Eaſt corner of Smithfield : 
theſe plaiſter images, with range carved: wooden ornaments, of frightful, and 
ſometimes beaſtly figures, were what were conſtantly in uſe, and that ſo lately, 
that there is ſcarce a town in England of any note which does not {till contain 
{ome remaining ſpecimens.—Paſs we therefore on to the: 


GOVERNMENT. 


By way of addition to the Norman government, I beg leave to add the 


Hiſt, Hert- following; partly collected from the ingenious Sir Henry Chauncy's Hiſtory of 
$:4{b. p. 7. Hertfordſhire, 
The 
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The Norman William, after the conqueſt of the realm, began to diſpoſe of ; 
the dignities of the land, in ſuch ſort, to his followers and favourites, that _ 
ſearce any Engliſhman was ſuffered to hold any ſtate of honour. And the 39. 
better to ſecure his power, he exacted an oath of fealty of every one of his Vid. Leges 
favourites to whom he had given tenures under him: and the oath» was in ſuch Guliel. J. 
ſort, that it obliged every poſſeſſor of land to ſerve him in his wars, to the 3 50 8 
eſtabliſhment of his power, with horſe and arms, according to the value of N 
their fees: and if they failed in ſuch ſervices, they thereby forfeited their 
eſtates, —At the ſame time promiſing them, that they ſhould have nothing 
227 or exacted of them but their free ſervice, which they were bound to 
perform. | Pie 47.0 15 | 

Theſe tenants, if they were knighted, were called Milites, but if not, Liberi Ibid, 
Homines, or free men; and all-thoſe that were tenants in military ſervice, were 
at that time accounted Great Free Men, and their ſervice ſtiled free ſervice ; 
for ſuch men were accounted lawful, and ſufficient to chooſe juries, and ſerve Ibid. e. 59. 
upon juries themſelves, 4 g . | 

And they were obliged to defend the government with all their might, to 
keep the peace and dignity of the crown: for by their ſervice they muſt not Eick. Hert⸗ 
only aid the king with horſe and artis at-home, but alſo accompany him in any fond. Konig n 
foreign expedition; and moreover to attend the king in his great council, when- and 8. 
ever he might require it: —alſo in their own courts and juriſdictions, where 
they were lords, as well as in the county and hundred court, to judge with 
equity and execute juſtice, - ge 1 

The Norman cuſtoms were then introduced into this country, and the courts 
were held after the faſhion of thoſe in Normandy ; and (as has been obſerv'd Vide vol. 2 
before) the laws were in the Norman tongue; and the judges were Normans of this work, 
of courſe : the monks and prieſts (ſays Sir Hen. Chauncy) were the counters, Pag. 7. 
and pleaders, that managed the trials for the people in thoſe courts. 75 

The next ſtep he took, was to enquire diligently into every county, hundred, 
rape, lath, and wapentake; what every perſon held in demeſne lands, what in 
plough'd fields, meadows, feeding woods, fiſhings, mills, commons, and rents; 
what men, and in what condition, knights, huſbandmen and bond-men, and 
workmen, were in every borough, town, manor, vil, or hamlet; what caſtle 
they had, and to whom they belonged ;: and what rents and ſervices every 
perſon paid and performed; Which were ſet down in a large. book made for 
that purpoſe, ſince called Dames-day Book. - ; | N 9 

This was the firſt eſtabliſhment of the tenure, by military ſervice, among the Hig. Hertt. 
Anglo-Normans ; and at this time ſuch tenures were, at the will of the lord, p. 9 and 10. 
or donor, to be taken away from the feudatory, at his (the lord's) pleaſure ; 
but afterwards they were granted for a year, then for life, till at laſt they gr) Gloſs, 
became ſucceſſive to the ſon; or, if there were more than one ſon, the lard r rh 
would give the fee to which he pleaſed, and ſometimes would- equally divide it x 39 pg 
between them, after the manner of gavelkind :—yet at length by degrees. it 
became hereditary, and paſſed alſo to. the daughters; but even then they- 
remained under- conditions of fidelity, fealty,. or faithfulneſs to the lord, and 
military. ſervice when he commanded ;. and they were always ſubject to for- Hottom. in 
feiture upon breach of truſt, as felony, or defect of ſervice; for in, ſuch caſes V9? Ne- 
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14 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
Brad. Gloſs, the land reverted to the lord :—and in caſe of an infant, or woman, who were 
fol. 40. not fit to do military ſervice, their eſtates were in ward to the lord, therefore they 
were called his wards, and he provided for the ſervice until the male infant 
came of age, and was made fit for the ſervice he ought to perform, or the 
woman by his conſent had taken ſuch a huſband, of whoſe fidelity he was 
aſſured, and by whom ſhe might perform the ſervice which the fee required ; and 
this was the reaſon why the lord had the wardſhip of the heir within age, at the 
death of his anceſtor ;—but if the heirs were of age, they paid reliefs, which in 
the Feudal law were called relevia, releviamenta, relevationes, becauſe he took up 
again the fees or lands which were fallen by the death of the feudatory. Some- 
times they were called introitus or ingreſſus, and were at firſt but honorary gifts. 
Not all men were allow'd to give or accept fees, for thoſe of baſe condition 
were not permitted to perform military ſervice ; but it was confined to the 
nobles, and gentlemen, who, by their education, ought to be uſed to arms, 
and more learned, to judge of ſuch cauſes of law, in the courts, as might come 
before them, than the ruſtics and commoners. 
Hiſt.Hertfl. By this means the nobility had the whole power and government, under the 
pag. 10. king, in themſelves, and kept the lower claſs of people in ſubjection. By 
which alſo the kings of England could not impoſe any tax, tallage, or ſubſidy, 
upon the eſtates of any gentleman or their tenants, without their conſent in 
common, or their repreſentatives in the great councils, or parliaments. 
Spel. Gloſs, At that time were three claſſes of people, diſtinguith'd by theſe Feudal 
fol. 513. tenures; 1. Military men.; 2. Socmen; and 3. Labourers. 
Brad. Hiſt. The military tenants, or ſuch as held by knight's ſervice, were ſuch as b 
of England : up f ; a £ * 
fol. 211, their tenure were obliged to ſerve the king, or their lord, in his wars, when 
he ſhould need them, at their own proper coſt and charge. 
There were ſeveral ſorts of theſe military fees; as where the king created a 
man an earl, and granted him lands to the amount of 4o0/. per annum, to be 
holden of him by military ſervice : this was a tenure in capite, becauſe it was 
immediately holden of the king himſelf. Perſons of this dignity uſually added 
comes to their Chriſtian name; and in the reign of Richard the Firſt, they took 
alſo the name of their ſhire or county.—Every ſuch earl at the age of 21 years, 
his anceſtor being dead, was bound by his fee to pay to the king, for a relief, 
eight ſaddle-horſes furniſhed with bridles, four coats of mail, as many helmets, 
and as many - ſhields, ſpears, and ſwords; as alſo other hunting horſes and 
palfreys, with bridles and halters: but ammo g Henry III. this relief was 
aſcertained at the fourth part of the earl's eſtate, which conſiſted of twenty 
knights fees. 
Thoſe great perſons in William's days, who held immediately of him 22 
capite, were called in Domes-day Book, barons, or magnates. 
Selden Tit. A vivaſor was only a tenant by knight's ſervice, who did not hold imme- 
Hon. fo.627 diately of the king in capite, but of tome meſne lord, which excluded him 
Leg Gul.I, from the dignity of a baron, by tenure :—He paid for his relief, two coats of 
cap. 24. mail, a ſhield, a ſpear, and a ſword, or in lieu of them 100 ſhillings. 
Lambarde's A thane held land of the king to the quantity of five hides at leaſt, by ſervice 
Peramb. of of perſonal attendance :—He paid for his relief, all his arms, one horſe with a 


Kent. ſaddle, and another without; he alſo preſented his dogs and hawks to the king, 


1 who, if he pleaſed, might take them, The 
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OF THE ENGLISH. I; 
The knight, by his tenure, was obliged to ſerve the king on horſeback in 
his wars, and maintain a ſoldier at his 'own proper charge, when the king 
required it at this time a knight's fee conſiſted of land, &c. to the amount of 


20l. a year, which was then thought ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of his 


eſtate :—His relief, in the gth year of Hen. III. was 5. 


Edward the Second, in the firſt year of his reign, obliged every one who 


held an eſtate to the amount of 20/. per ann. to bę knighted, paying his relief. 


The eſquires were ſuch as held land by the ſervice of the ſhield, and were 
bound by. their fee to attend the king, or their lords, in the wars, or pay 
efcuage. They were anciently called ervientes, becauſe they uſed to attend 
ſome lord, or knight, in the wars; ſometimes cutiſeri, becauſe they did bear 


a ſhield; and oftentimes armigeri, becauſe they might wear a coat of mail. 


In the Harleian library is a MS. containing various tracts, part written in — in =_ 
Arl. mar : 


1776. 


the reign of queen Elizabeth, and ſome part of ſtill later date; amongſt the 
reſt I found the following - . 


The Defynition of an Eſquire, and the ſeveral ſortes of them, 
according to the Cuſtomes and Uſage of England, 


An eſquier, called in lattyn armiger, ſcut:fer, et home ad arma, is he that in 


tyme paſt was an attendant of the knight, the bearer of his ſcheilde and helme, 
the faithful companion, and ſervante to him, in the warres ſervice, on horſe- 
backe; —whereof every knight hath two at the leaſt, attendant on him, in 


reſpect of his fee; for they held lands of the knights by //cutage, as the knight 


held his of the kynge by nights Jervice. At this day that vocation is growen 


to be the firſt degree of gentry, taken out of the ſervice of the warres ; from 


whence all other degrees of nobility are borrowed. 

The firſt ſorte of them, and the moſt antient, are the eldeſt ſonnes of 
knightes, and the eldeſt ſonnes of them, ſucceſſively, for ever. 

The ſeconde ſorte are the elder ſons, of the ſeconde houſe of barons, and 
noble men of higher degree; which taken and are determined when the chief 
maſters do faile of ſuch elder ſons, and that the inheritance goeth awaie with 
the heires female.“ | 

The third forte, are thoſe that by the kinge are created eſquires, by the 


guifte of the collar of 88; and ſuch bearing armes of antiquitie, are the prin- 


ciple and chief of that coate armoure, and of their whole race; out of whoſe 


families, although diverſe other houſes doe ſpringe, and yſſue, yet the eldeſt of 


that coat armoure only is an eſquier, and the refidue-are but gentlemen. 

The fowerth, and laſt forte of eſquiers, are ſuch as bearing office in the 
common wealth, or in the kings houſe, and are therefore called and reputyde 
to be eſquiers ; as the ſargeantes at the lawe, the eſcheatores of every ſhire, and 


in the kinges houſe ; the herauld of armes; the ſergeantes at armes; and the 


{ergeante - 


* The ſenſe here ſeems a little obſcure z perhaps chief maſters may mean the chief of the firſt 
houſe of barons 
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16 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


ſergeante of every office, who have the collars of 88 given them; but havi 
no armes, that degree dieth with them, and their yſſue is not inobled thereby. 


Signed R Glover, Somerſett. 


W 
. Gentlemen, a title borrowed from the French, to diſtinguiſh the free men 


from the vulgar and common people: theſe heid of the meſne lords, ſmall 


: Hift. Hertf, 


Page 11, 


Ibid. 519. 


Parcels of land by military ſervice; thoſe who had as much as amounted to 
40s. a year, paid eſcuage and ſent men well furniſhed to the wars, and thoſe 
whoſe eſtate would not afford them to ſend. ſubſtitutes, attended perſonally 
themſelves. £48 it 

The next claſs of people were the Socmen, ſo called becauſe they held 
their lands of their lords by ſocagium, or ſervice of the plough ;—theſe are 
the yeomen and there is made three diſtinctions amongſt them; 1, ſocmen in 
ancient demeſne ; 2, ſocmen by free ſervice; 3, ſocmen by baſe ſervice. 


Spel. Gloſs, The firſt was properly a tenant who was free and held land of the king in 
ver. Socman ſocage; which in the days of Edward the Confeſſor and the Conqneror, 


were kept for the maintenance and proviſion, of their tables and families: they 
were by virtue of this priviledge, free from payment of toll and paſſage, and 
oll impoſitions for goods or chattles, ſold or bought at fairs or markets, and 
of wages to knights in parliament, or from ſerving upon juries or inqueſts in 
the county, out of their own juriſdiction : neither could any turn them out 
of their poſſeſſions, while they were able to perform the ſervices which be- 
longed to their lands or tenements, nor augment their ſervices; for that theſe 
fſecmen- were tillers of the lands of their lords in ancient demeſne. 

Secondly, Socmen by free ſervice, were tenants who held lands of the chief 


lords, by certain rent in money, in regard of ſome tillage, &c.—Every ſuch 


focman in ancient time, held a plough-land of his lord in free cage, which 
was then reputed worth 5 nobles per annum; and was thought a ſufficient 
eſtate to maintain a ploughman or yeoman + they in thoſe days could not 
give or ſell their land without the conſent of their lord; neither could they 
alienate certain ſervices, the firſt born was to ſucceed to the whole : neither 
could they ſell their male cattle, or marry their daughter without paying to 
their lord the ſum of 38. and 4d: however, they might make their ſon a 
clerk. | 
Thirdly, Socmen by. baſe ſervices, were tenants who held not by certain 
ſervice, therefore were not free /ocmen, for their lords might impoſe what 
ſervice they pleaſed upon them-: and tho' divers freemen might hold lands by 
bare ſervices, yet this did not render them ignoble, for it was the perſon, 
not the ſervice, that did qualify the tenant: but all fees belonged only to 
gentlemen ; for farmes which were granted to ruſtic and ignoble men, were 
not accounted fees by Feudal law. 1 | 
The military tenants and focmen had their /abourers and dependan!s, as 
bordars, cotars, villains, ſervants and ruſtics, which compoſed the third claſs 
of people.—Bordar, from the French word borde, a cottager, or farmer who 


« 
: 


hath a cottage ; theſe were bound to perform the bare ſervices of their lord, 


and 


* 


* 


OF THE ENGLISH. T7 
and could neither ſell, mortgage, or give, without his conſent ; for ' theſe 
„there was no homage. 
Cotar, ſo named from core a Saxon word, ſignifying a mean hovel, was a Brad. Pret. 
poor man who had his 4orde or cottage ; he was taxed at the will of his lord, En Hiſt. ot 
and was ſubject to all his commands; he had nothing of his own, nor could 8. 157" 
he purchaſe but for his lord's benefat. 
A viliain was not taken for a bondman in Domes-day book, but a perſon of Du Freſne, 
' baſe or ſervile condition; and took his name de vill, becauſe he had a farm, vol. 3, to]. 
and did the works. of huſbandry for his lord. Theſe were ſo fix'd to their 333. 
farms, that they-were bought and ſold, and were wont to paſs by the grants of 
the manors of farms to which they belonged, as ſervants paſſed in merchandize: 
but the lord had no right to the goods of his villain; for if at any time he took 
more than his due, he took it wrongfully as a robber: yet if the lord wrong'd 
the villain, he had no judge but God to relieve him. 
A ſervant, or rather a ſlave, was of two ſorts, predial or perſonal.— Predial Brad. Hiſt. 
ſervants poſſeſſed their lands or goods at the will of their lords, performing of England, 
ſuch ſervile works as they were required. Perſonal fervants had nothing of * 
their own, but what-they gained was their lord's, who fed and kept them. 
Ruſiicks were labourers:-who did break open or dig the land or ground, and 
were ſo fix'd to it, that by grant of the land the ru/izcks paſſed with it. The 
. ſons of the ruſtichs might not be taken away from ſuch eſtates, without the Du Freſne, 
conſent of the lord-on -whoſe land they were known to be born. tom. 3. 
But any of theſe might obtain their freedom from their lords ſeveral ways — 
1. By his favour, as if he will releaſe them, or if he give or ſell them to another 
to be releaſed. 2. They might be made free by knighthood. 3. If a bond- 
man that lived quietly a year and a day in any privileged town, and was made a 
member of the common guild, as a common-councilman; for the magiſtrates 
and chief citizens were properly the guild, or corporation, and they only 
managed the affairs of the corporation. 4. By exchange, as when baſe and 
ſervile ſervices were turn'd into rent, which was paid pro omni ſervitio; for if 
the lord had no ſervice to command him, but payment of rent, he was free. 
In the very early times, the common and ſervile people paſſed only under 
two names of diſtinction, bond or cuſtomary tenants, and the cottager ; for 
they who held by military ſervice, and ſocage tenure, were comprehended under 
me general names of 7reeho/ders; and theſe were they who by their voices were 
to appoint the.knights of the ſhire, &c. But at length they ſo increaſed, by 
the diviſion of the fees, and many of them were of the low and ignorant claſs 
of people; yet, by their freehold, or tenure, they alſo claimed a voice equal to 
the &nights and */quires of the county, when it was ordained that the knights gtat.8. 14.5. 
of the ſhire ſhould be choſen by people reſident in the county, who had lands cap. 7. 
or tenements to the yearly value of forty ſhillings, beſides reprizes; and that 
the ſheriff might examine every elector, upon oath, how much he might 
expend by the year. This ſum of 4os. per annum, had reſpet to thote 
military men who paid e/tuage, or ſcutage ; and of theſe, the tenants in capite 
aid it firſt for themſelves and their tenants, and then the king granted a writ 
to levy of their tenants in military ſervice ſo many fees as they held of them; 
but when Zenants in vilenage, tenants by copy of court rolls, tenants for years, 
Vor. III. D and 


18 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
and all ſorts of people reſiding in the county, having lands or tenements of the- 
yearly value of 404. pretended a right to have voices at all: ſuch- elections, by 
reaſon that ſuch elections were not reſtrained to nlitary and ſocage tenants by 
Stat. 10, H. the laſt ſtatute, an explanatory law was immediately made, that every elector 
+. cap. 2. ſhould have freehold to the value of 405; by the year, above all charges and 
reprizes, in the ſame county. This 4os. ſays Sir Hen. Chauncy as at that 
period, is worth 67, now, in filver, which then was only 20d. the ounce, and 
reckoning it at preſent at 5s. 3d. if it is valued at the rate of ſervants 
wages, or the prices of goods, ſtock or victuals in thoſe days, the price is more 
than ten times the value: but if you will eſtimate the value of the money by 
the rent of the land, thoſe lands which yielded then 40s. would now let at 
100/, per annum. In the parliament an. g, H. 3.. it was declared that 20/. 
per annum was a ſufficient eſtate to maintain the ſtate and dignity of a Ent; 
« whereas our modern parliaments, in all their poſt-bills, have valued a 4night's: 
eſtate at 1000/7. per annum; and at this proportion, .20/. then, anſwers to 1000/. 
at this day. ; | 
From that time it hath continued to the preſent period,- that all who have 
40s. freehold in the county, clear of all reprizals, are reputed legal voters, 
| having an unqueſtionable right to give their voice at all elections of the knights 
1 of the ſhire. 
} Ex. MS. in Our anceſtors had only two kinds of tenures, 4o#e-land and: follaland; the 
4 Bib. Harl. one was a poſſeſſion by writing, the other without. That by writing was 
98. freehold, and by charter, hereditary with all immunities, and for the free and 
5 nobler ſort. That without writing, was to hold at the will of the lord, bound 
1 to rents and ſervices, and was for the common people: the inheritance deſcended: - 
# not alone, but after the ancient German manner, equally divided amongſt all 
| Toe the children, which they called Landgkiftan, or part lande; a cuſtom. yet 
Lzmbarde's continued (ſays my author) in ſome. places in Kent, by name of Gavel-kin, «or - 


| 

| Pcramb, of Grp-eal-kino, &c. | 
( Kent, 135 | 
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a een 12 ZOPE ; 
Royal Proceſſions, Public Entries and Shows, &. 


In the firſt and ſecond volumes of this work, we have ſeen various royal - 
proceſſions and grand entries publicly made, by ſeveral of our kings, as Well 
into the city of London, as other cities of the realm; nor ſhall we find that, 
in this latter æra, the Engliſh have been in the let behind-hand with their 
anceſtors, in their pageantry and ſhews of grandeur, | | 

The whole life of Henry the Eighth (eſpecially during the time which that 
pompous prelate, Cardinal Wolſey, was in favour): abounded with proceſſions, 
and princely ſhows of grandeur and magnificence.— But all that ever went 
before, was far out- done in the ſtately and ſuperb meeting of our king, Henry 
the Eighth, and Francis the Firſt, king of France, in the valley of Ardern, 
the 7th day of June, 1520. The vaſt profuſion of expence, to ſupport the 
unbounded pomp which was at this time diſplay'd, is almoſt incredible; the 
aſtoniſhing richneſs of the dreſſes, not only of the kings themſelves, or the 


great 
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ſtiled Le camp de drap d'or, or cloth of gold. Wolſey, who himſelf had 


the chief management of the ſcene, came allo in all his ſplendour to this 
meeting; of _ whoſe pride and ſtate the old chronicles have given many 


inſtances, Hall, the faithful hiſtorian of that time, has ſet down in his 
hiſtory a moſt exact and circumſtantial account, not only of the meeting 
itſelf, but alſo of the preparations made, and the ſtately pavillions then built, 


as well as of the tournaments, which, with the feaſtings and grand entertain- 
ments, continued ſeveral days. Montfaucon, in his Monarchie Francois, has 
given certain prints of this famous meeting, done (as he informs us) from a 


baſs relief at Rouen, in Normandy ; the which prints Dr. Ducarel has copied 


publiſhed a print (of a large ſize) which is a beautiful repreſentation of the 


ſame meeting, from the celebrated picture at Windſor Caſtle; of the which 


Sir Joſeph Ayloff has given a full and copious account: — To the which works 


the curious reader is referr'd. 


But, before I paſs from this famous meeting, I would wiſh the reader to 
caſt his eye to the plates, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The figures which he will 


ſee there repreſented, are ſuppoſed to be of the noble gentlemen who diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves (on the Engliſh party} in the tournaments there perform'd: 
the reaſons for this ſuppoſition have already been ſet forth in page 10, therefore 


great lords, but indeed of all their attendants, was ſuch, that it was Seetolings 


head, Stow, 
& Grafton, 
temp. H. 8. 


Hall. in vir. 
Hen, 8. 


Mont faucon 
Reg. & Ecel. 
Antiquities 
of France, 


* Anglo Nor- 


man Antiq. 


they need not be again repeated here. The tent, plate 8, N“. 2, which 318. in Bit, 


the meeting: it is much larger in the original book, and made of a rich 
crimſon, embroidered and wrought with ornaments of gold, and all round, at 
the bottom of the roof, is a rich fringe of gold, and crimſon filk ; above the 


Fringe is a narrow compartment like a moulding, which runs all round the 


tent, in which is written in letters of gold, DEV : ET : MON : DROET :— 
SEMPER : VIVAT: IN: ATERNO.—and on the top is a running ornament, 
carved and richly gilt, with the lion, the hart, the greyhound, and dragon, 
alternately holding little banners, with the crown and the fleur de lys at the 
tops: on theſe little banners are the arms of England, roſes, and the portcullis. 
Every one, upon the fight of this rich tent, will readily conclude it muſt 
have been made for more than the common purpole of ſetting up, during the 
wars, for the king to lodge 1» : and if not for that purpole, it follows that it 
muſt have been for fome more particular occaſion ; and the which: none other, 
ſo proper as the preſent, can (I believe) be imagined. Then it may follow, 
that the other grand tent {plate 9.) was for the French king, which, in the 
book, is a deep blue, with rich gold embroidered flowers, fringed alſo below 
the roof with blue and gold threads; the ton is ornamented with rich carving 
of flears de lys, &c. highly gilt; and at the corners are pedeſtals, with irons 
ſticking up, on which moſt probably were figures, in the manner of thoſe on 
king Henry the Eighth's tent ;—but they are not here repreſented. The third 
tent (plate 8, Ne. 1.) is pain'd, green and white, friuged with the ſame 
colours, with a gilt ornament at the top; here alfo at the corners are the 


D 2 pedeſtals 


undoubtedly belonged to the king of England, may with the greateſt reaſon be Cort. inſig. 
ſuppoſed to have been there erected; for in magnificence and elegance (the Auguſtus 3. 
taite of that time conſidered) it anſwers well with the deſcription of the reſt of 
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0 pedeſtals or ſtands, with the irons for: the figures to be ſet upon. This tent, 
1 which is not by any means to compare. with either of the former in grandeur 
or elegance, might, I ſuppoſe, be erected for the attendants on the great lords, 
or for the reception of thoſe who performed in the tournaments. ; 
5 The induſtrious Geo. Vertue has given to the world the royal proceffionn of 
This print queen Elizabeth, in her chair, carried by ſix men, and attended by many of 
a the nobles and grandees of the realm, as the went on a viſit to the right 
honourable Henry Cary lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick upon Tweed, 
who was couſin german to her majeſty, by the lady Mary, ſiſter to queen 
Anna Bolen. f 
Decker's Printed accounts, with delineations engraved, have alſo been publiſtted; of 
po. e wa the magnificent proceſſion, through London, of king James the Firſt, the 15th 7 
ment given of March, 1603; and of the triumphal-arches (which were ſeven) through 4 
to K. Ja. I. which he paſſed, accompanied by a great number of his nobility. The various | | 
| Stow's Ann. verſes then repeated, and the pageants exhibited, were exceeding . grand and | 
1 bag. 836. elegant, according to the taſte of the times, at that period. | 
l| dexeral other proceſſions, of later date, might be mentioned; but as they 
| were not ſo magnificent as the foregoing, and the accounts of them are ſo very 
MS. in Bib. eaſy to come at, I ſhall paſs them over, and add to this article the following - 
I! Cotton. in- quotation from an old MS. in the Cotton library, written in the reign of king 1 
| | n Henry the Sixth⸗ 1 


1 9. : 
The Ordynaunce of a Kynge, when he ſhall goo in hys Proceſlione. - | 
WM. | 1 
> It is to be remembred, that what tyme the kynge ſhall kepe his aſtate E 
18 crowned; or ellys in habite ryall, that day that he ſhall goo on proceſſion, - 2 
1 The /werd ſhall be /ceried) next to the kynge, and-next before the ſwerde the 1 
4 kynges cote of atmes, and all: the prynces cotes, and other cotes, ſhall be 3 
1 departed and goo in their eſtates, and degrees; the oon /ane/ half on the right a 
q | fide of the proceſſione, and the other half on the lyft-fide-thereof ;—and there 4 
1 ſhall no manne goo betweene Goddis vicare, that ſeith Cſaith the maſſe that A 
| | day, and the kyages highneſs;—The grete conſtable of England /ba/l go on the 4 
1 right hand of the ſwerde, berynge a ſtaff of woode in hys right hande, the end A 
14 of the ſtaff upward, at which ende z1u/t be the kinges armes, - at the nether end E 

his owne artmes ;— The marſhall of England on the lyſt hande, over ageynit 3 


the coneſtable, he ſhall bere in hys right hande a ſtaff, ſylver and gylt, the 
ende vpward, at the upper ende of this aff alſo the kinges armes, at the nether 
ende hys owne ; — The cappe of eſtate ere; —on the right hande of the cappe, 
the grete ſtyward of Englande; on the lyft hande, the kynges chamberleyn , 
—byfore them the ſtyward of the houſholde on the right hand ;—The treſorer 
{treaſurer }) of the houſholde, on the lyft hande : and all ſuch officers as wearen 
{urcotes by their office, aught to goo before the kynge ;—Betwene them the 
fergeaunt porter, that he may take hede of the ſergeauntes of armes, and alſo 
to attende upon the prynce, and upon his lordes, yt he have any comaunde- 
ment to receyve any perſon, or perſones, that he may do it ; the ſergeauntes 
of armes, owen {ought } to goo on every fide of the proceſſione, to make 

1 001MC 
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rome from before the croſs,* to the lordes;— The uſheres' of the kynges* 


chamber, owyn to goo on every ſyde of the kynge, to make room from the 


{word aboute kynges perſone, and to have recourſe to the nedyr /nether } ende 


of the trayne, to keepe the people from hym, and to wayte upon hys tray ne; 
The grete chamberleyn of Englande, ought to bere the kynges trayne, 


wether” he be duke, or erle, or what eſtate he be of by hys office; — And all 


dukes, and erles, and other eſtates, to follow the kynge; every eſtate in their 
degrees. 


Here, by the way of tonclufion, I ſhall juſt ſay a word or two on the parade, 
or proceſſion, at this day diſtinguiſhed by the name of The Lord Mayor's Show. 
From the firſt -inſtitution, till the year 1454, this proceſſion was conſtantly 


made on horſeback, by land, to Weſtminſter, where the lord mayor took the 
oath ; but the ſaid year 1454, Sir John Norman Draper being mayor, he 
cauſed a barge” to be made at his own charge, and in that was rowed to 
Weſtminſter, attended by moſt of the companies who had barges, in a ſuperb '_ 
manner. This alteratron was ſo pleaſant, and ſo profitable to the watermen, 


who ply'd with their boats at that time upon the Thames, that (ſays Stow) 5,9; Sur 


they made a ſong in praiſe of their new mayor, which begins in this manner, vey of Lon- 


«© Row thy: boat, Norman, &c.— From what we may collect amongſt the don, p. 


ancient chroniclers; in former ages this proceſſion was managed with much 


p>mp and grandeur, as every company conſtantly attended, habited in their 
richeſt habits, with "vaſt variety of banners, flags and ſtreamers, ' on which 
were figured the arms of the companies, and the emblems of their ſeveral - 


crafts, or trades : the houſes alſo, in ſuch ſtreets as they paſs'd through, were 
ornamented and hung out with*rich cloths' and arras ; which was a great and 
ſpecial mark of elegance and finery, at that age.—W hat at preſent remains of 
this ſhow; indeed, is ſcarcely fine enough, one would think, to afford the leaſt 
ſatisfaction to any but children, or the mere mobility; for of late years, good 
order and good ſenſe have been fo much neglected, and ſuch childiſh trumpery 
introduced, that this fooliſh parade is become perfectly contemptible and 


ridiculous; I ſpeak now only of the land proceſſion; that on the water 


certainly is infinitely ſuperior, and when well managed (in a fine day) has a 

very pleaſing effect. - 8 1 
Perhaps it might not be an unpleaſant fight, when the lord mayor uſed to 

ride forth in procefiion, his mace with the officers before him, and guarded 


567. 


round with hench- men. To this one of the characters in the Witts ſeems to The Witts. 


allude, where he ſays, © I will match my lord mayor's horſe, make jockeys 
of his hench-boys, and run them through Cheapſide.“ 


CORONATIONS. 


The croſs was uſually carrie in proceſſion before the prelates, on holidays and ſolemm occa- 
ſions; with which always went certain attendants of the lower clergy, with lightcd tapers, 
ſprinkling the holy water, and oitegtimes alſo ſinging of hymns and anthems. — See plate 64, vol. 1. 


Comedy, by 
Sir William 
Davenant, 


Lib. Regal. called Liber Regalis, which is preſerved in Weſtminſter Abbey.—This curious 


* mi a, MS, was written, as is ſuppoſed, for the particular inſtructions of the prelates 
eſtmin 


MS. in the following tranſlation of the ceremonial part is collected from a MS. in the 
Harl. Libr, Harleian library, —which tranſlation (or rather abridgment in Engliſh) might 
mark'd 310. probably have been made towards the latter end of the reiga.of queen Elizabeth, 


Ms. in Cot- Muſeum, particularly one in the Cotton library, of the ſame date with the 
ton . 4 Th. Liber Regalis at leaſt, if not ſomewhat older. 
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CORONATIONS. 


In the ſecond volume of this work, I have inſerted a ſhort hiſtory of 2 
coronations in general, and therein is contained ſome of the. ceremonies uſed 
at the coronations of our own kings, as they are ſet down by the old hiſtorians. 
I have fince thought, that an accurate deſcription in full, of all the ancient 
ceremonies, with the prayers, &c. uſed at ſuch coronations, might perhaps be 
acceptable to the world ; I have therefore (to render my work as compleat as 
poſſible) here ſubjoined the form and manner, as taken from the great book 


who attended at the coronation of king Richard the Second and his queen. A 
{till further account of this MS. is given in the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical Anti- 
quities of England, page 143 and therein are alſo two engraved plates, 17 & 18, 
(accurate copies of two illuminated delineations preſery'd in this valuable MS.) 
which ſerve as head-pieces to the particular ceremonies, and repreſent, the one 43 
the coronation of the king, and the other the coronation of the queen.—As the 4 
Whole of this noble bogk is in Latin, it is but juſtice that I acknowledge the 4 


. h * * 
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or thereabouts. The title annex'd is as follows; A Collection out of the 


Booke, called Liber Regalis, remaining in the. Treaſury. of the Church of A 
Weſtminſter.” This tranſlation, which is executed with ſingular judgment, 4 
I have carefully compared with the original, and have given here, diveſted of A 
the antiquated orthography ; adding only ſome few things which the writer 1 
might have overlook'd. The prayers 1 have added, as they. are, from the 1 
original; and theſe alſo I have examined with ſeveral other MSS. in the Britiſh q 
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Here follows the order of crowning the inge and queens of England. 


The day * the coronation; the king mould come from the Tower 
of London to his palace at Weſtminſter, through the midſt of the city, 
mounted on a horſe, handſomely habited, * and bare headed, in the fight of 
all the people. 

The place where the king i is to be crowned, is the Abbey church of Weſt- 
minſter, granted thereto by divers charters, to be Locus inſtituttonis et corona- 
tronts regia, et repefitorum regalium inſignium in perpetuum. 

The time, if it may be with conveniency, either upon a Sunday, or on ſome 
ſolemn teaſt day. 

The 


In cultu decentiſſimo equitabit=capite denudato. 
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The perſon that is to anoint, and to crown the king, is the lord archbiſhop 
of Canterbury : but if, through bodily indiſpoſition or other cauſe, he cannot 
be preſent, in his own perſon, to perform the ſolemn ceremonies, his place 
muſt be ſupply'd by ſome other biſhop then preſent, of the greateſt promo- 
tion.“ 

Againſt the ſolemnity, a ſquare ſtage + is to be ſet up cloſe to the four high 
pillars between the choir and the altar, with rails about it; the ſtage is to be 
covered with tapeſtry, and the rails alſo to be covered with the ſame. : 

There muſt be two pair of ſtairs from the ſtage, one to the choir weſtward, 
and the other to the altar eaſtward ;-upon the ſtage are two thrones of ſtate to 
be erected, the one for the king, and the _ for the queens : the king's throne 
muſt be higher than the queen's. 

On the ſouth fide of the altar, a chair | is to | be ſet for the king, and another 

not ſo high on the north de for the queen, with ald ene and cuſhions, for 
either of them to pray at. 

In St. Edward's chapel a travers is to be ſet up, wherein the king diſrobeth 
nimſelf, after the coronation is done; where alſo a ſtool and cuſhions are 
prepared to pray at and a chair for the queen to repoſe herſelf, in the mean 
ume are to be made ready, 

The evening before the coronation, the king is to be put in mind, that he 
may give himſelf to conteinplation and prayer, &c. 

To the king is to be delivered his tunica, or veſt of red ſilk, which-j is put on 
next over his ſhirt ; to which unica his majeſty's ſhirt, and other weating 
apparel, is to be fitted, becauſe of the anointing. | 

There are to be delivered alſo theſe regalia, —by the abbot of Weſtminſter, 
or the prior in the abbot's abſence, to thoſe whom the king ſhall appoint : 


For the King. For the QukxEx. 
The patena; The ivory rod with the dove; 
. The tcepter with the A 
The long ſcepter ; | The ſcepter; - 
The rod with the dove; 1 Linh 
The ſpurs. The erow-w n. 


All the other regalia, with the ampullulæ | (in one of which is contained the 
oil with-which the king and queen are to be anointed, and in the other the 
Holy ointment) muſt be laid ready upon the altar. 

That the gowns, and other robes, which the king putteth on atter the 
coronation,” be laid ready in the travers in St. Edward's chapel. 

The 


* 6 Supptebit alius qui inter epiſcopos tune preſentes dignior reperitur,” Ke. 
IP. æparetur pulpitum aliquantulum eminens inter magnum altare et chorum, &c, 


1 Et provideatur a ſacriſta quod ampullulæ tam de oieo, quam de chriſmate, quarum una deaurata 
eſt, et in ſe continens ſanctum chriſma; altera vero ſolum argentea et in ſe continens oleum ſanctum, 
fant ad altare preparaie, &c, 
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I) be heir of the lord Beauchamp. of Bedford, a/moner for the coronation day. 
| is to have care that cloths * be ſpread. upon the ground, from the palace to the 
ſtage in the church. | | 
The abbot of Weſtminſter (or ſome appointed monk of the ſame place) ſhall 
be conſtantly at the ſide of the king, to inform him concerning the ceremonies, 
&c. of the ſaid coronation. i | 
The archbiſhop and biſhops,.&c. who are preſent within the church of Weſt- 
| minſter, are to meet the king in proceſſion at the palace. 
| The lord chencellor (if he be a biſhop) ſhall carry the ſtone cup of St. Ed- 
1 ward, & and the treaſurer (if he alſo be a biſhop) ſhould bear the patena, 
Wl! both in their pontificalibus-:— but if neither of the two before-mentioned 
grandees ſhould be biſhops, the king is to aſſign two.biſhops, that may pleaſe 3 
| him, to thoſe offices. | 7 
Then two peers, dukes or earls, of the greateſt eſtates of the I one ; 
bearing the ſcepter with the croſs, the ſecond having the ſcepter with the 
dove. 
After them the. three. ſwords, borne by the earls of Cheſter,** of Huntingdon, 
and of Warwick. 
Then a nobleman, appointed by the king, bearing bis ſpurs ++ 
The king goeth next (under a canopy 44 borne by the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, four of them at a ſtaff) ſupported by the biſhops of Durham and 
Bath. 
After the king follow three peers, carrying, firſt the ivory rod, ſecondly the 4 
_ queen's ſcepter, thirdly the queen's crown, 5 3 
: : Then 3 
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Et faciet dominus N. de bello campo Bedefordiæ, qui ab antiquo eleemoſinariæ regiæ habet 
officium, pannum virgulatum, five burellum proſtratum ſub pedibus regis incedentis a palatio uſque 
pulpitum antedictum. | | : 

Abbate Weſtmonaſterii vel alio ejuſdem monaſterii monacho, ut præſeriptum eſt, ad hoc electo, 
qui ſemper lateri regis adhzrendo præſens debet eſſe pro dicti regis informatione in hiis quæ dictæ 
coronationis concernunt ſolemnitatem. a | 

+ The following curious note, which mytranſlator has not obſerv'd, I have added entire from the original, 
as indeed almoſt all th:ſe notes are: I have added them where I thought the ſenſe not fully expreſs d. Die 

vero præfinito, quo novus rex conſecrandus eſt, ſummo mane conveniant prælati & nobiles regni in 
palatio regio apud Weſtmonaſterium, tractaturi de novi,regis conſecratione ęt electione, et de legibus 
& conſuetudinibus confirmandis firmiter ſtatuendis, Hiis ſub univerſorum concordia peractis, 
provideatur, quod in aula regia majori ſedes eminens fit pannis ſericis-& inauratis decenter crnata, 
ſuper quam dictus rex regnaturus cum omni manſvetudine;& reverentia elevetur, ipſo tamen prius, 
ut moris eſt, balneato et induto mundiſſimis veſtibus ,& caligis ſolum modo,calceato ordinetur 
in eccleſia per archiepiſcopos epiſcopos, abbatem,& conventum. Weſtmonaſterii in capis ſericis cum 


textibus & thuribulis, et aliis, quæ proceſſioni conveniunt. 
5 Calice Japidei Sancti Edwardi. 


| — dictamque patenam honorifice eodem modo tenebit, quæ patena a ſubdiacono inter ſecreta 
miſſæ ante altare teneri ſolet. 
Duo duces five comites .regni excellentiores, & maxime, qui jure propinquitatis ſtirpi regiæ 
proximios videntur pertinere, immediate ſubſequentur ; &c. 
Comes Ceſtriæ — portabit gladium, qui vocatur curtana. 
++ Unus de magnatibus, ad hoc per regem aſſignatus, portans calcaria magna & deaurata. 
tt Pannum de ſerico quadratum purpureum quatuor haſtis de argentatis ſuſtentatum cum quatuor 
campanellis argenteis & deauratis ultra regem, &c. | 


# 


Then the queen under a canopy, borne likewiſe by the barons of the 
Cinque Ports, ſupported alſo by two biſhops ;—her crown and habit deſcribed 
in the book. * | | : | 
The king and queen are received into the church with an anthem gr hymn ; 
they paſs up the middle of the choir to the ſtage, and there repoſe themſelyes, 
either of them, in ſeats appointed for them, but not in their thrones. 
Then the archbiſhop goeth to the four ſides of the ſtage,” ſpeaking to the 
people, .enquiring of them, whether they were willing that he ſhould anoint 
and conſecrate the faid prince: the king then ſtanding up by his ſeat, turneth 
himſelf, as the archbiſhop ſpeaketh to the people. as 1 | 
The people ſhew their conſent and approbation, crying out unanimouſly, 
Let it be done!] Let it be done — Long live the king NI (naming the name of 
the prince aforeſaid). 
Then the chorifters ſhall ſing the following anthem : 


Firmetur manus tua & exaltetur dextera tua, juſtitia et judicium preparetio ſedis tuæ —=Miſericordia 
E veritas precedent faciem tuam. Alleluia !—Miſericordias domini in æternum cantabo :—gloria patri & 
filio et ſpiritui ſancto. Sicut erat in principio, &c. Amen. 

Repetatur ant. Firmetur, Cc. 


While the anthem is ſinging, the archbiſhop goeth to the altar. 


The king, with the two biſhops attending, and the abbot of Weftminſter, 


-goeth alſo to the altar; and the queen, likewiſe ſupported by two biſhops, 

followeth the king, and they go to a place prepared for them before the altar. 
The king offereth firſt a robe, and next a wedge of gold of a pound weight;F 

then kneeleth, and the archbiſhop ſayeth this prayer : | 


Deus humilium viſitator, qui nos ſpiritus ſancti illuſtratiane conſolaris, pretende ſuper hunc famulum 
tuum N. gratiam tuam ut per eum tuum in nobis adeſſe ſentiamus adventum, 


A biſhop then beginneth the ſermon, & which the king and queen hear by 
the altar: after the ſermon, the archbiſhop aſketh the king, whether he be 
pleaſed to take the oath which his predeceſſors uſually took j the king, willing 
thereunto, goeth to the altar to take it. 


The 


*Dicta vero regina induta erit tunica & eyclade cum fimbria longa & defluenti : que quidem 
tui cæ & cyclas unius erunt coloris videlicit purpurei, et unius texture fine aliquo alio opere 
artificiali deſuper intexto: capite nudato, laxatos circa humeros decenter habens crines : geſtabitque 
circulum aureum gemmis ornatum, ut honeſtius crines capiti ejus conſtringantur. | 

+ In ſede ſibi apta. | | 

t Pallium unum & unam libram, auri. J | | 

$ Metrepolitano interim in cathedra ſua reſidente ante altare more epiſcopali. Coram ipſo vero 
reſidebit princeps coronandus in cathedra decenti ſibi præparata ex adverſo. 

| Si leges & conſuetudines ab antiquis juſtis & Deo devotis regibus plebi Anglorum conceſlas, 
cum ſacramenti confirmatione eidem plebi concedere & ſervare voluerit, et præſertim leges, 
conſuetudines & libertates, a glorioſo rege Edwardò clero populoque conceſſas. Dicto autem 
principe ſe promittente omnia præmiſſa conceſſurum & ſervaturum tunc exponat ei metropols de 
quibus jurabit, ita dicendo. — Servabis eccleſiæ Dei, cleroque & populo pacem ex integro & 
-concardiam in Deo ſecundum vires tuas ? 
Neſpondebit.— Servabo. 


Vor. III. E urea. 
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The archbiſhop aſfeth three firſt queſtions, and the king ſeverally anſwerteth" 
them; then another biſhop recordeth (or afketh) the laſt queſtion ; the king 
anſwereth to them all in the words as there ſet down, namely. 


ARCHBISHOP, | d 4 

Sire, will you graunte, and kepe, and by your oathe confirme to the pepul 3 

| of Englande the lawes and cuſtomes to them graunted, by the -kynges of Y 
[| Englande, youre lawful and religious predeeeſſores; namely, the lawes, cuſ- 4 
| tomes, and fraunchiſes graunted to the clergie, and to the peopul, by the 


| | gloriouſe kyng Saynte Edwarde your predeceſſore; accordynge and conformable 
| | to the lawes of Gode, and profeſſione of the Goſpell, eſtabliſhed in thys kyn- 
dome; and agreeing to the prerogatives of the kynges thereof, and the auncient 4 
cuſtomes of thys realme ? 4 
The kyng anſwereth; I graunt and promyſe to keep them. 
Then the archbiſhop ſhall declare unto the king, what the things are that he - 
ſhall ſwear unto. 


. WT A 


1. ARC HBISH Op. : 
Sire, will you keepe peece and agrement entirely, according to your power, 
both to Gode, the holie chirch, and the peopul ? q 
The king anſwereth, 1 wyll kepe it. I 


ARCHBISHOP. Y 

Sire, will you to the utmoſt of youre power, cauſe lawe, juſtice, and de- | 

ſcretione, _ and truthe to be executed,, in all your judgmentes ? | 22 
The king anſwereth, I will. - ; 


ARCHBISHOP. 
| 4 
Metropol. Facies · freri in omnibus judiciis tuis æquam & rectam juſtitiam & difcretionem in "2 
miſericordia & veritate ſecundum vires tuas ? | 4 
Reſpondebit.— Faciam. 3 
Metropol. — Concedis juſtas leges & conſuetudines eſſe tenendas, et promittis eas per te elſe 4 
protegendas, et ad honorem Dei roborandas, quas vulgus elegerit, ſecundum vires tuas ? Y 


Keſpondebit,—Concedo & promitto. 


Take the above in old French, as from a MS. in my own Poſſeſſion. 


eie voilles vous gaunticr & gazder par votze ſezement confezmer au poeple dangletezze 
d20ituely fez loptes & tuſtumes a eur grauntez par lez anxientz roys dangletezze 
cuſſumecz & fraunchilez gꝛauntez a clergie c au poeple par le gloziouſe roy Seint Edwarde 
felone votre povex. | 

Le roy reſpondezay, Yeo lez gazdezap. | 

Size gazdezez vous a dieu 4 a ſetnte eſgliſe a clezgie # a poeple pets E accozde en dicu 


1 entiezment ſelcne votze pover. 
964 Le roy reſpondezay, Jeo lez gazdezap. 
Fl 1 Size fzerz vous katze en toutz voz juggementz © wele & d2oit juſfice & dilczetiont 
f 1 en miſezicoꝛde 8 vezitee. | | 
[1 | Le roy, — Ito lez faizy, 


4 Sit gazuntz vous a tennir & accomplize # pzomotte3 vous a dekendeze le loiez & 
14 cu {fumes dꝛoituzelx lez quelx le comonalte de votze reaume auza eflup & lez enkozcezez 
14 | al honour de dſeu ſelon votze pover. 

91 \Le roy reſpondezap, Jeo a les gzaunte & permittte. 
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 ARCHBISHOP. Re ; 

Sire, will you graunt, to holde and kepe the lawes, and ryghtful cuſtomes; 
which the commonaltye of your kingdome have to defende, and upholde them, 
to the honour of Gode; ſo much as in you lyeth ? 

The king anſwerth, I graunt, and promiſe fo to doe. 


Then one of the biſhops, in an audible voice, ſhall read the following 
admonition: * Sade 

Domine rex a vobis perdonari petimus, ut unicuique de nobis & ecclefiis nobis commiſſis canonicum 
privilegium ac debitam legeni atque juſtitiam conſervetis & defanſſnem exhibeatis, ſicut "rex in ſus regno 
debet unicuique epiſcopo, abbatibus & eccleſtis ſibi commitſis, © 


The king ſhall anſwer, 


Animo libenti & devoto promitto vobis et perdono, quia unicuique de wobis & "eccleſiis wobis commiſſes 
canonicum privilegium & debitam legem atque juſtitiam ſervabo, et defenfionem, quantum potuera aajuvante 
domino, exhibeo, ficut rex in ſuo regno unicuique epiſcopo, abbatibus & eccleſiis ſibi commiſſis per reftum © 
exhibere debet. © | 


Theſe queſtions thus aſked by the prelates, and anſwered by the king, he 
at the altar by oath confirms his promiſes: | 
Then the archbiſhop kneeling down, with an audible voice begins the hymn, 


. . Veni creator ſpiritus ! 
and the choir fing it. 


Then the king and the queen kneel down, and the archbiſhop ſayeth this 
prayer: 0 

Te invocamus domine ſancte, pater omni potens, æterne deus, ut hunc famulum tuum N. quem tuæ divine 
diſpenſationis providentia in primordia plaſmatum uſque hunc preſentem diem juvenili fore lætantem creſcere 
conceſſiſti, rum tux pietatis dano dictatum, plenumque gratia & - veritate-'de tlie in diem coram deo & 
hominibus ad meliora ſemper proficere facias, ut ſummi regiminis ſolium gratiæ ſupernæ largitate gaudens 
ſuſeipiat,' et miſericordiæ tuæ muro ab hoſtium adverſitate undique munitus, plebem ſibi commiſſam cum pace 
propitiationis & virtute victoriæ feliciter regere mereatur, | 


This prayer being finiſhed, the Litany is ſung;+ and after that is ended 
followeth theſe prayers: 


Omnipotens ſempiterne deus, creator omnium imperator angelorum, rex regnantium dominuſque dominantium 
gui Abrabam fidelem famulum tuum de hſtibus triumphare” feciſti, Mayſi et Foſue populo prelatis 
multiplicem viftoriam tribuiſti humilemque David puerum tuum regni faſtigio ſublimaſti, et Salomonem 
ſapientiæ paciſque inefabiis munere ditaſti; reſpice quaſumus ad preces humilitatis naſtræ, & ſuper hunc 
famulum tuum quem ſupplici devotſone in regem conſecramus | benediftionum tuarum dona multiplica, eumgue 
dexteræ tuæ potentia ſemper & ubique circunda quatinus prædicti Abrahe fidelitate firmatus Mayſi 
manſuetudine fretus, Joſuæ fortitudine munitus, "David humilitate exultatus, Salomonis ſapientia decoratus 
tibi in omnibus placeat & pertramitem iuſticiæ in offenſo gradu ſemper incedat aeccleſiamque tuam deinceps 
cum plebibus ſibi annexis ita enutriat ac dlaceat, muniat & inſtruat contraque omnes viſibiles & inviſibiles 


E 2 | hoſtes 


gequitur admonitio epiſcoporum ad regem; et legatur ab uno epiſcopo coram omnibus clara 
voce fic dicendo—Domine rex, &c. 9 5 33 
I + Infra Letaniam hæc adjungant.— Ut preſentem famulum tuum in tua pietate, juſtitia et 
ſanctitate confirmare & conſervare digneris—Te rogamus, audi nos, &. 

1 In regem eligimus, &e. in MS. Cottonianæ. | 
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Hoſies eidem patenter regaliterque tueuirtutts regimen adminiſtret, & ad veræ fidei paciſque cancordiam eorum 
ani mos te opitulante reſormet ut horum populorum debita ſubjectione fultus, cum digno amare glorificatus, 
ad paternum decenter ſolium tua miſerations conſeondere mereatur; tue quoque protectionis galea munitus, 
Y ſeuto inſuperabili ingiter protectus, armiſque cœliſtibus circumdatus, optabilis victoriæ triumphum freliciter 
capiat terroremque ſuæ potentiæ infidelibus inferat, et patem tibi militantibus Iatanter reportet : per domi num 
noſtrum, qui virtute crucis tartare deſtruxit, regnaque diaboli ſuperato ad cœlas victor aſcendit, in quo 
poteſtas omnis, regnum conſiſtit & witt oria, qui eft gloria humilium, et vita, ſaluſue populorum, gui 
tecum vivit, &c. | 


Alia ORATIO. 


Benedic domine hunt regem neftram qui regna omnium moderaris..a ,ſaculo, & tali eum benedictione 
gloriſica, ut Davidice, teneat ſublimitatis ſceptrum et glorificatus in ejus, te propitio reperiatur merito ; 
da ei tuo inſpiramius cum manſuetudine ita regere populum, ſicut Salomanem feciſti regnum obtinere 
. pacificum, Tibi cum timore ſemper fit ſubditus; tibique militet eum quiete : fit tus clipes protectus: cum 
proceribus & ubique tua gratia vittor exiftat : honarifica gum pre cunctis regibus gentium : felix populis 
dominetur, et feliciter eum nationes adorent : viuat inter gentium catervas magnanimus : ſit in judiciis 
aquitati J fingularis lacupletet eum tuæ prædives dextera : frugiferam obtineat patriam, et ejus liberis 
tribuas pro futura : prefia ei prolixitatem vitæ per tempora ut in diebus ejus oriatur.iuſticia : à te robuſtum 
teneat regiminis ſolium, et cum jocunditate & iuſticia æterno glorietur in regno, &c. 


Alia OR AT IO. 

Deus ineſfabilis auctor mundi, ronditor generis humani, gubernator imperit, confirmator regni, qui ex uterg 
fidelis amici tui patriarche naſiri Abrabæ pre eligiſti regem ſæculis pro futurum, tu prefentem regem hunc 
cum exercitu ſus per interceſſiunem omnium ſanttarum uberi benedictione locupleta, & in ſolium regni firma 
 ftabilitate connecte: viſita eum ſicut Aoyſen in rubo, Feſum nave in prælio, Gedeon in agro, Samuelem in 

templo & illa eum benedictione Hdtrea ae ſapientiæ tuæ rore per funde, quam beatus David in pſalterio, 
Salomon filius eius te remunerante percepit e cls: Sis ei contra acies inimicorum lorica, in adverſis gales, 
in preſperis patientia; in protectione clypeus ſempiternus : & præſia ut gentes illi teneant fidem; proceres ſui 
Hbabeant pacem diligant charitatem abſtineant ſe a cupiditate loquanter iuſticiam cuſtodiant veritatem & ita 
populus iſte pullulet coalitus benedictiane æternitatis, ut ſemper maneant tripudiantes in pace victores. Per 
Cbriſti, &c. 
Dominus vobiſcum, &c. 
e R AT 1 ©. 
Deus qui populis tuis virtute conſulis, & amore dominaris, da huic famulo tuo N. ſpiritum ſapientiæ 
cum regimine diſcipline, ut tibi toto corde devotus, in regni regimine maneat ſemper idoneus, tuoque munere 
_ thſius temporibus ſecuritas eccleſie dirigatur, et in tranquillitate devotio chrifliana permaneat, ut in bonis 
operibus per ſeverans ad æternum regnum te duce valeat pervenire. Per dominum noſtrum Jeſum, &c. 


Then ſhall the archbiſhop ſay, with an audible voice, 


Per omnia ſæcula ſæculorum. Amen. 
Daminus vobiſcum.—Reſp. cleri, Et cum ſpiritu tus, 
Surſum corda. Habemus ad dominum. 
Gratias agamus domino deo notro, ——=Dignum et juſtum ęſt. 


Vere dignum & juſtum eft, equum & ſalutare. — Nos tibi ſemper & ubique gratias agere, domine fant, 
Pater omnipotens, æterne deus. Eleetorum fortitudo & humilium celſitudo, qui primordio per effuſtonem 


diluvii 


This excellent prayer is tranſlated, and placed in the end of the Whole Duty of Man, and 
chere ſaid to be from the Liber Regalis, | | : 
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diluvii crimina mundi caſtigare voluiſti et per columbam ramum Choe portantem pacem terris redditam 
demonſtraſti, iterumque Aaron famulum tuum per unctionem olei ſacerdotem ſanxiſti, et poſtea per hujus ' 
unguenti infuſionem ad regendum populum Iſraelitium ſacerdotes ac reges & prophetas perfeciſti, vultumgue 
eccleſiæ in oles exhilarandum per prepheticam famuli tui vocem David eſſe predixiſti. Ita queſumus omni- 
potens pater, ut per hujus creature pinguedinem hunc ſervum tuum N. ſanctiſicare tua benedictione digneris 
eumque in ſimilitudinem columbæ * pacem ſimplicitatis populo ſibi ſubdito praſtare et exempla Aaron in dei 
ſervitio diligenter imitari, regnique faſligia in conſiliis ſcientiæ et equitate udicii ſemper aſſegui vultumgue 
hilaritatis per hanc olei unctianem tuamque benedictionem te adjuvante toti plebi paratam habere facias, 
per Chriſtum dominum ne/trum, &c. 


This prayer finiſhed, the prince ariſeth, and ſitteth in his chair for a ſmall 
ſpace ; then goeth from thence to the altar, where he putteth off his upper 
garments to the ſilk tunic, which is made open for the anointing : the arch- 
biſhop openeth the places to be anoiated, and anointeth - firſt his hands with 
the holy oil, ſaying 

Unguantur manus iſtæ de oles ſanctiſicato, unde uni fuerunt reges et prophetæ, et ſicut unxit Samuel Da- 
vid in regem; ut ſis benedictus et conſtitutus rex in regns iſto ſuper populum iſtum quem Dominus Deus tuus 


dedit tibi ad regendum.et gubernandum, quod ipſe preſtare dignetur, qui cum Patre et Spiritu Santts vivit, 
&c. 


Then the choir ſhall ſing the following anthem : 


Unxerunt Salomonem Sadoc ſacerdos et Nathan propheta regem; et accedentes læti dixerunt, Vivat Rex, 
Vivat Rex, Vivat Rex in æternum.—P. Domine in virtute tua, 


F 


Proſpice, omnipotens Deus, ſerenis obtutibus hunc glorieſum regem N. et ficut benedixiſti Abraham, Iſaac, 
et Jacob, fic illum largis benedictianibus ſpiritualis gratiæ cum omni plenitudine tua potentia irr igare atque 
profundere dignare ; tribue ei Domine de rore cœli et de pinguedine terræ abundantiam frumenti, vini et olei, 
et omnium frugum opulentiam ex largitate divini muner is longa per tempora, ut allo regnante ſit corporum a- 
nitas in patria, et pax inviolata ſit in regna, et dignitas glorioſa regalis palatii in maximo ſplendore regia po- 
teſtatis occulis omnium fulgeat luce clariſſma choruſcare atque ſplendeſcere quaſi ſplendidiſſima fulgura maxi mo 
perfuſa lumine videatur, — Tribue ei, ommpotens Deus, ut fit fortiſſimus protector patriæ, et conſolator eccleſi- 
arum atque cænobiorum ſanctorum maxima cum pietate regalis munificentie, atque ut ſit fortiſſimus regum, tri- 
umphator haſtium ad opprimendas rebelles, et paganas nationes; ſitque ſuis inimicis ſatis terribilis præmaxima 
fortitudine regalis potentice : optimatibus quogue atque pracelſis proceribus atque fidelibus ſui regni muniſicus 
et amabilis, et pius; ut ab omnibus timeatur, atque diligatur : reges quoque de lumbis ejus per ſucteſſiones tem- 


porum futurorum egrediantur regnum hoc regere totum, et poſt glorioſa tempora atque felicia præſentis vitæ 
gaudia ſempiterna in perpetua beatitudine habere mereatur, per Dominum, &c. 


Then ſhall the archbiſhop anoint his breaſt, his ſhoulders, between his 
ſhoulders, the bending of his arms, and the crown of his head, in the form of 
the croſs, firſt with the holy oil, and afterwards with the ſacred ointment 3 
that done, the abbot of Weſtminſter ſhall put on his robes again, and the 
archbiſhop ſhall ſay the following prayers : 


Deut, Dei filius, Feſus Chriflus, Dominus naſter, qui a Patre leo exultationis inundtus eft, pre participi- 
bus ſuis, ipſe per praſentem ſacri unguinis infuſionem ſpiritus paracliti ſuper caput tuum infundat benedlictio- 


The ampull. wherein the holy oil was kept, was in the ſhape of a dove, 
+ Imprimis inungantur de oleo - et poſtea de chriſmate. | 


Vol. III. *E 


Rem 
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nem, candemgue uſque ad interiora cordis tui penetrare faciat, quatenus hoc viſibili et tractabili dons inviſks. 
bilia percipere, et temperali regno juſtis moderaminibus executo eternaliter cum eo regnare merearis, qui ſolus: 
ine peccato rex regum vivit, et gloriatur cum Deo Patre in unitate ejuſdem Spiritut'Sanc. &c, 


. | 

Deus qui es juflorum-gloria et miſericordia peccatorum, qui mifiſti Filium tuum precioſo ſanguine ſuo genus 
humanum redimere, qui conteris bella, et propugnatar es in te ſperantium, et ſub cujus arbitrio omnium reg no- 
rum continetur poteſtas, te humiliter deprecamur, ut pre ſentem famulum tuum N. in tua miſcricordia confiden- 
tem, in prerſenti ſede regali benedicas, eigue propicius adeſſedigneris, ut qui tua expetit protectione defendi, am- 
nibus fit haſtibus fortior. Fac eum, Domine, beatum-eſſe, et victorem de intmicis ſuis: corona eum cum cirvna 
Juflicice et pietatis, ut ex toto corde et tota mente in tecredens tibi deſerviat, et ſanttam tuam eccleſiam defen- 
dat et ſublimet, populumque a te ſibi commiſſum j uſle regat, nullus inſidiantibus malis cum in injuſticiam con- 
uertat.— Accende, Domine, cor ejus ad amorem tuæ gratie per hoc unctionis oleum, unde unxiſti ſacerdotes, 
reges et prophetas, quatenus diligens juſtiriam per tramitem ſimiliter juſticiæ populum ducens poſt peracta a'te 
diſpoſita in regali excellentia annorum curricula pervenire ad aterna gaudia mereatur : per, &c. 


Then they put on the king the colobium, or ſhort veſt of fine linen, made in 
the manner f the dalmatica, and ſo as to cover the king's head, becauſe of the 


anointing ; -hich done, the archbiſhop bleſſeth the regal ornaments, uſing 
the following words : | 


Deus, Rex Regum, et Dominus Dominantium, per quem reges regnant, et legum conditores. jura decernunt, 
dignare propitius benedicere hoc regale ornamentum, et pra ſta ut famulus tuus rex neſler, qui i!lud portaturus 


eff, ornamento bonorum morum, et ſanctorum actionum, in conſpectu tuo fulgeat, et þo/t temporalem vitam æ- 
ternam gloriam, quæ tempus non habet, ſine fine poſſideat, &c. 


Then the abbot of Weſtminſter putteth upon the king the unica, . or veſt, 
over the co/obium.; which tunica, or veſt, muſt. be. very long, reaching down: 


to his ankles, wrought before and behind with large figures of gold; and then 
the buſkins T: the fpurs are put on by a nobleman.. 


The archbiſhop layeth the ſword upon the altar, and bleſſeth it, ſaying. 
Exaudi queſumus Domine preces noſtrat, et hunc enſem quo hic famulus tuus N. fe circumcing; deſiderat, 


najeſtatis tuæ dextera benedicere et ſanctiſſours dignare: quatenus defenſis atque protectio poſſit eſſe eccleſys | 


arum, viduarum, orphanorum, omniumque Deo ſervientium, contra ſævitiam paganorum, aliiſque inſidianti- 
bus ſit pavor, terror, et formido,— Per, etc, | 


Then a biſhop takes the ſword, and delivers it to the king, when the arch- 
biſhop ſays | 


Accipe gladium per manus epiſcoporum licet indignas, vice tamen et auctoritate ſanctorum apoſtolorum con- 
ſecratas, tibi regaliter impoſitum,. noſtreeque benedictionis officio in defenſionem ſandtæ Dei eccleſix — 
ordinatum 


* Poſt bæc induatur Sidonis colobio ad modum dalmaticæ formato capite amictu operto propter 
unctionem, qui amictus per ſeptem dies continuos circa regium caput indeſtinenter permanebit : 
Octava vero die poſt dicti regis conſecrationem unus epiſcoporum dicto rege in ecclefia five in capella 
{ua preſente miſſam de Trinitate celebrabit, miſſaque finita idem epiſcopus amictum prefatum auferet 
de capite regali dictum caput regium aqua calida cum omni diligentia lavabit, quo loto & exſiccato, 
crines regios reverenter componet : deinde crrculum aureum capiti dicti regis imponet honorifice, &c. 
— This curious paſſage my tranflator hath entirely paſſed over. 


+ Et prius induetur ſuper prædictum colobium tunica longa. & talari intexta magnis imaginibug 
aureis ante & retro. | | | 


1 Caligis ſandariis & calcaribus tibiis ejus & pedibus coaptatis. 
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ordinatum ; et eſio memor de quo Pſalmi/ta prophetavit, dicens, Acrinyere gladis tuv ſuper femur tunm porrn- 
tiime ut per eundem vim equitatis exerceas, molem iniquitatis potenter deſtruas, et ſandtam, eccleſiam dei 11 
gue fidele, propugando protegas, nec minus ſub fide falſos, quam Chriſtiani nominis hoſtes execreris ac deſtruas, 
viduas ec pupillos clementer adjuves et defendas, deſolata re/taures, reflaurata conſerves ; ulciſcaris inj uſta, 
con fir mes bene diſpoſita; quatenus hæc in agende virtutum triumpho glorioſus juſticiægue cultor egregius, 
eum mundi Salvatore, cujus ti pum geris, in nomine fine fine merearis regnare, qui cum Patre et Spiritu Sancis 
vivit et regnat Dens per, &c, 


The ſword is then girded on by a peer; —and the armill is preſented to the 
king, the archbiſhop ſaying | 

Accipe armillas ſinceritatis et ſapientiæ, divinægue circumdationis indicium, quibus intelligas omnes opera- 
flon:s tuas contra haſtes viſibiles et inviſibiles poſſe efſe munitas. 


The armill, which is in the faſhion of a ſtole, is then put about the king's 
neck, which hangs down over his ſhoulders to his elbows ;—then the ſquare” 
robe, or pall, is put upon the king, (which pall is embroidered all over with 
golden eagles *) the archbiſhop ſaying 

Accipe pallium quatuor initiis formatum, per quod intelligas quatuor mundi partes divine poteſtati e 
ſubjeftas, nec quenquam poſſe feliciter regnare in terris, niſi cui poteſtas regnandi fuerit collata de celis, 


The archbiſhop ſhall bleſs the crown, ſaying as follows ⸗ | 


Deus tuorum corona fidelium, qui in capitibus eorum ponis coronam de lapide precioſo, benedic et ſanctiſſea 
coronam iſtam, quatenus ficut ipſa di uerſis preciofiſque lapidibus adornatur, fic famulus tuus N. geftator ipſius 
muſtiplici prectoſarum virtutum munere tua largiente gratia repleatur-: per dominum naſtrum Feſum Chriſtum 
filium tuum regem æter num, qui, &c. 6 


Then ſhall the archbiſhop ſprinkle the crown with holy water, and cenſe it; 
after which he ſhall ſet it upon the king's head, ſaying 

Coronet te deus corona gloria atque iuſticiæ, honore & opere fortitudinis, ut per officiium naſiræ benediftionts 
cum fide recta & multiplici bonorum operum fruttu, ad coronam pervenias regni perpetui, ipſo largiente cujus*- | 
regnum permanet in ſæcula ſaculorum, AHN ' 


| Ala ORATIO.. 
Deus perpetuitatis, dux vit tutum, cunctorum hoſtium victer, benedic hune famulum tuum N. tibi caput 
uum inclinantem; & prolixa ſanitate & proſpera felicttate eum conſerva; & ubicunque auxilium tuum 
invocaverit, cito aſfis & protegas ac defendas. Tribue ei queſumus domine divitias gratiæ tuæ : comple in 
bonis deſiderium equs ; corona eum in miſericordia tua, tibique domino pia devotione jugiter famuletur : per 
dominum noftrum Fefum Chriftum filium tuum, qui, &c. 


And this anthem ſhall be fung: 


: un fortare et gſio vir, et obſerva mandata demint dei tui, ut ambules in vits ejus, et cuflodias cæremovial 
eius, & pracepta ejus & teſtimonia & judicia: et quocunque te verteris confirmet te deus, =P, Dominus regit 
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32 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS  *' 
The archbiſhop ſhall bleſs the ring, ſaying 


Deus celeſtium, terreſiriumgue conditor creaturarum atque humani generis benigniſſimus reparator, dater 
ſpiritualis gratie, omniumque benedictionum largitor, qui juſtitiam tug legis in cordibus credentium digito tus 
id eft unigenito tu? ſcribis, cui magi in Agypto reſſtere non palentes conctunabant dicentes, digitus dei hic eft : 
immitte ſpiritum ſanctum tuum paraclitum, de cœlis ſuper hunt annulum arte fabrili decoratum, et ſublimi- 
tatis tuæ potentia ita eum emundare aigneris, ut omni neguitia lividi venenoſigue ſerpentis procul expulſq, 
metallum a te bono conditore creatum immune a cunttis ſordibus inimici maneat, 


Alia OR ATI O. 


Benedic domine & [andlific annulum iſtum, et mitte ſuper eum ſeptiformem ſpiritum tuum, quo fumulu: 
tus eo fruens, annulo fidei fub arratus virtute albiſſimi ſine peccato cuſtodiatur : et omnes benedictiones, que 
in ſcripturis divinis reperiuntur ſuper eum copigſe deſcendant, ut quacungue ſanctifcaverit, ſanttificata 
permaneant, et guæcungue benedixerit ſpirituali beneaittione benedicantur. 


Then ſhall the archbiſhop give. the ring to the king, ſaying 

Accipe regiæ dignitatis annulum, et per hunc in te Catholice fidei fignaculum, quatenus ut hogie ornaris 
caput & princeps regni ac populi, ita perſeveres auctor ac ſlabilitor Chriſtianitatis. & Cbriſtianæ fidei,, ut 
felix in opere locuples in fide, cum rege regum glorieris, cui eft honor & gloria per æterna ſæcula ſaculorum, 
Akan 755 Rn % 

D ©" Ee SO, 

Deus cujus eft omnis poteſtas & dignitas, da famuls tus ſue proprie dignitatis effeftum ; in quo te 

remuneraute permaneat, ſemperque te timeat, tibigue jugiter placere contendat, per daminum, &c. 


The king taketh off his ſword, wherewith-he was girt before, and goeth 
to the altar and offers it ; which the chief nobleman preſent, by offering, 
redeemeth, draweth out, and beareth naked before the king during the 
lolemnity.. 

Then the king putteth on his linen gloves, which are part of the regalia ; and 
the archbiſhop giveth him the golden iceptre, with the croſs upon the top, into 
his right hand, ſaying 


Accipe ſeeptrum regiæ poteſtatis inf zone, virgam ſcilicet regni len vingam. virtutis qua teipſum bene 
regas, ſanftam eccleſiam, populumgue videlicet Chriſtianum tibi a deo commiſſum regia virtute ab improbis 
defendas, praves corrigas, rectos pacifices, et ut vitam rectam tenere Pelſint tuo juvamine dirigas,  Quatenus 
de. temperalt, regno ad æternum reguum  peryenias, . 1505 adjuvante cujus regnum permanet in ſæcula 
fene Amen. 


O R AT-1 O poſt SCEPT-RUM. 
Omnium domine fans bonorum, cunflorumgue deus inflitutor profectuum, tribue queſumus fumulb tus N. 
. adeptam bene regere dignitatem; et a te ſibi præſtitum henorem dignare correborare honorifica eum pre 
cunctis regibus Britanniæ; uberi eum benedictione locupleta, et in ſolis regni firma flabilitate conſolida; 
viſita eum in ſobole: profia ei prolixitatem vitæ : in diebus ejus, ſemper oriatur juſtitia, ut cum jucunzitate 
& lztitia æterno glorietur in regno. | 


Then the golden rod, with the dove, is given into the king $ left-hand, and 
the archbiſhop ſaith 


Accipe virgam virtutis atque equitatis, qua intelligas te mulcere pios & terrere reprobes: errantes viam 
doce, lapſiſaue manum porrige : diſperdaſque ſuperbos & releves humiles : ut apertat tibi eflium Jeſus 


Chriſtus dominus ahr, gur de ſeipſo ait, Ego ſim oftium, per me ſiguis intruerit ſaluabitur. Et ipſe qui 
77 
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OF THE ENGLISH. WE: «4 
off clavis David & ſeptum domus Iſrael, qui aperit et nemo claudit; claudit et nemo aperit, fit tibi adjuters' 
qui educit vinctum de domo carceris, ſedentem in tenebris & umbra mortis + ut in omnibus ſequi merearis' 
eum, de quo propheta David cecinit, ſedes tua, Deus, in ſæculum 'ſeculi, virga recta ęſt virga regni tui: 
Et imiture ipſum qui dicit, diligas juſtitiam, et odio habeas iniquitatem ; propterea unxit te deus, deus 
tuts, oleo lætitiæ, ad exemplum illius quem ante ſæcula unxerat pre particibus ſuis Feſum Chriſtum domi-" 


mun noftrum, | 'Y 
Then the archbiſhop bleſſeth the King, as follows: 


Benedicat tibi deus cuſtodiatque te, & ficut te voluit ſuper populum ſuum eſſe regem, ita in præſenti ſcculs 


fſelicem & eterne felicitatis tribuat eſſe conſortem: Amen.—Clerum ac populum quem ſua voluit opitulatione 


tua ſanftione congregari, ſua diſpenſatione & tua adminiftratione per diuturna tempora faciat freliciter- 


gubernari. Amen.—Yuatenus divinis monitis parentes, adverſitantibus omnibus carentes, bonis omnibus 
exuberantes, tuo imperio fideli amore obſequentes, & in preſenti ſeculo pacts tranquillitate fruantur, & te cum 


eternorum civium conſorcis portiri mereantur. Amen, — Dad ipſe preflare dignetur, cujus regnum & © 


imperium: 


The king kiſſeth the archbiſhop and the aſſiſtant biſhops, and then he is led 


from the altar unto the ſtage, all the peers attending; the choir in the mean 


time ſing the hymn Te deum laudamus.” 


When they have finiſhed, the king is ſolemnly placed in his throne, and the 


archbiſhop ſayeth*to him as follows : | 


Sta, & retine a mods locum, quem hujuſque paterna ſucceſſione” tenuiſti bareditario iudicio tibi delegatum: 
Per auctoritatem dei omnipotentis, & preſentem traditionem tram, er omnium epiſcoporum, cæterorumgue 
dei ſervorum : & quanto clerum ſacris altaribus propinguiorem proſpicis, tanto ei potiorem in locis congrui:,” 
honorem impendere memineris quatenus mediator dei & hominum te mediatorem cleri et plebis in hoc regni 


folio confirmet, & in regnum æternum regnare fucim Jeſus Chriſtus dominus naſter, rex regum & diminus 


dominantium, qui cum patre & ſpiritu ſancto vivit & regnat in ſacula ſeculerum, Amen. 


When this is done, all the peers of the realm do their homage to his majeſty, - 


and then put their hands and touch his crown together.* 
The king (for his eaſe) delivereth his ſceptre and rod to any that he 
pleaſeth, attending. 
The ceremonies of anointing and crowning the king being thus finiſhed, the 
archbiſhop goeth to the altar; and the queen cometh from her ſeat alſo to the 


® Tn a MS, in my own poſſeſſion I find this remark : | 


Et memorandum quod archiepiſcopus Cantuarienſis primus faciet homaginam rev & fidelitatem 
in coronacione ſua & poſtea alii prelati & proceres regni quilibet in ſuo gradu. 


Take the oath of homage, from the ſame old MS. in the antiquated language. 


Ich become your man liege, of lyke, & lymne,-& tzouth; & e:thelich honour to you ſhall 


deze,” ageynſt al men that mowe Iyve q dye; lo help me god & holpdome. 
| The ſame alſo in old French. 


Ito devien votze homme liege, de vie, 4 de membze, k de kralte; F tejene honodur a toitg 
poꝛteza, entountze tout manize de gentes gut pavit vivir F mozir; li dieu me elde 4 touts | 


faint; | 
Vol. III. 3 altar, 
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34 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


altar, ſupported by the two biſhops, where ſhe kneels down, and the arch» 
biſhop ſayeth the following prayer: “ | ö | | 


Deus qui ſolus babes immarialitatem, lucemgue ha bitatus inacceſſibilem, eujus providentia in ſui diſpeſitis- 
ne non fallitur, qui feciſti gue futyra ſunt, et vocas ea gue non ſunt, tanguam ea que ſunt; qui ſuperbes 
equa moderamine de principatu deicis atque humiles dignanter in ſublime provehis ; ineffabilem mijericordia 
tuam ſupplices exoramus, ut ſicut reginam Heſter, cauſa Fudaice ſalutis de captivitatis ſue compede ſalutam, 
ad regis Aſſueri thalamum, regnique ſui conſorcium tranſire fecifl;, ita banc famulam tuam N. humili tatis 
no/lre benedittione Chriſtiane Nlebis gratia ſalutis ad dignam ſublimemgque regis naſtri copulum miſericorditer 


tranſire concedas ; ut in regalis fædere conjugii ſemper manens, pudica proximam virginitati palmam contine - 


rb queat, tibigus Des vivo et vero in omnibus, et ſuper omnia, jugiter placere defideret, et, te inſpirante, que 
#ibi placita ſunt toto corde perficat, &c. 


The queen ariſeth ; then the chief lady preſent taketh off the queen's coronet, 


and openeth the robe at her breaſt : when the queen kneeleth again, and the 
archbiſhop ſayeth this prayer : 


Spiritus Sancti gratia humilitatis naſtræ officio in te copioſa deſcendat, ut ficut manibus noſtris indignis 
oleo. materiali oblita pingueſcis exterius, ita efus inviſibili unguine delibuta, impinguari merearis interius, 


ejuſque ſpirituali unctione perfectiſſime ſemper imbuta et illicita, declinare tota ments et ſpernere diſcas ſeu va- 


leas et utilia anime tuæ jugiter cogitare, optare, atque eperari queas, auxiliante Domino noſtro Jeſu Chriſta 
gui cum Des Patre et eodem Spiritu Sancte vivit et regnat Deus in ſecula ſaculorum. Amen. 


Then ſhall the archbiſhop anoint her breaſt, and the crown of her head, in 
the form of a croſs, ſaying, as he anoints her breaſt, 


In nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, profit tibi hac unctio olei, in honorem et confirmationem ater - 
nam in ſecula ſaculorum. Amen. : 


The ſame ſhall he repeat, when he pours the holy oil upon her head; and 
then faith the following prayer: 


Omnipotens ſempiterne Deus, afluentem ſpiritum tuæ benedifionis ſuper famulam tuam N. nobis oranti- 
bus propitiatus infunde, ut que per manus noſtre impoſitionem hadie regina inſtituiter ſanctificatione tua 
digna et electa permaneat, ut nunguam poſtmodum de tua gratia ſeparetur indigna. Per, &c. 

| The 


At the entry of the queen into the church, the archbiſhop ſayeth this prayer: 

Omnipotens ſempiterne deus fons & origo totius bonitatis, qui feminei ſexus fragilitatem nequa- 
quam reprobando adverſaris ſed dignanter comprobando propicius eligis, & qui infirma mundi 
eligendo forcia quæque confundere decreviſti, quique etiam gloriæ virtutiſque tuz triumphum in 
manu Judith feminæ olim Judaic plebi de hoſte ſeviſſimo reſignare voluiſti; reſpice quæſumus preces 
humilitatis noſttæ et ſuper hanc famulam tuam N. quam ſuplicii devotione in reginam eligimus 
benedictionum tuarum dona multiplica, eamque dextera tuæ potentiæ ſemper & ubique 5 ut 
umbone muniminis tui undique ſecuris firmiter protecta viſibilis ſeu inviſibilis hoſtis nequitias 
triumphaliter expugnare valeat, & una cum Sara atque Rebecca & Rachel beatis reverendiſque 
feminis fructu uteri ſui feecundari ſeu gratulari mereatur, ad decorem totius regni ſtatumque ſanctæ 
dei æccleſiæ regendum nec non protegendum, per Chriſtum dominum noſtrum qui intemerato beatæ 
Mariz Virginis utero naſci & viſitare ac renovare hunc dignatus eſt mundum, qui tecum vivit & 
gloriatur deus in unitate ſpiritus ſancti per immortalia ſecula ſeculorum. Amen. 
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DF THE ENGLISH, 35 
The prayer finiſhed, the chief lady cloſeth the queen's robes at her breaſt, 
and putteth upon her head a linen quoif: and the archbiſhop putteth on the 
queen's ring, ſaying, | 
Accipe annulum fldei fignaculum fincetitatis, qu paſſis omnis hereticas pravitatis devitare, et barbara: 
gentes virtute Dei priemere, et ad agnitionem viritatis advocare; Per, &c. 


Then followeth this prayer: 
Deus cuj us eff omnis poteſtas et dignitas, da famule tuæ N. figno tuæ dei proſperum ſuæ dignitatis Fe- 
tum in qua tibi ſemper firma maneat, tibigue jugiter placere contendat. Per, &c. 


The archbiſhop placeth the crown upon the altar, and bleſſeth it, ſaying 

Deus tuorum corona fideliumy qui in capitibus eorum ponis coronam de lapide precioſo, benedic et ſandifict 
ceronam iſtam quatenus ſicut ipſa diverſis precioſiſgue lapidibus adornatur, fic famula tua N. geſtatrix ipſius 
multiplici preciejarum virtutum mumere tua largiente gratia repleatur. Per, etc, 


He putteth the crown upon her head, ſaying 
Accipe coronam glories, honotem jocunditatis, ut ſplendida fulgens, et æterna txultatione coroneris 


Ala ORATIO. 


Officio indignitatis naſiræ ſtu congregationis in reginam benedicta, accipe coronam regalis excellentie, que 
licet ab indignis epiſcoporum tamen manibus capiti tus imponitur, unde ſicut exterius auro et gemmis redimita 


enites, ita et interius auro ſapientiæ virtutumque gemmis decorari cantendas ; quatenus po/t occaſum hujus 


fexcult cum drudentibus virginibus, ſponſo perenni Domino naſtro Jeſu Chriſio valeasadherere, qui cum Deo 
Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat Deus per infinita ſæcula ſæculorum. Amen, 


This prayer being done, the archbiſhop delivereth the ſcepter into the 
queen's right-hand, and the ivory rod (with the dove) into her left, and ſayeth 
the following prayer : | 


Omnium Domine fons bonorum, et cunflorum dator profectuum, tribue famule tux N. adeptam bene rege- 


re dignitatem, ct a ie ſibi præſtitam bonis operibus corroborare gloriam, per Dominum naſirum Jeſum Chriflum - 


&C. 


This prayer finiſhed, the queen ariſeth, and goeth from the altar (ſupported 


-- 


by the two biſhops) up to the ſtage ; and paſſing by the king, doth bow 


humbly to him: “ after which ſhe is led to her throne, and is placed in it 


without further ceremony. 


Th: archbiſhop goeth to the altar, and beginneth a communion ; he 


readeth alſo a collect: the epiſtle and goſpel are read by two biſhops, together 


with the Nicene creed. 

That done, the choir ſingeth an anthem. 

In the mean time the king and queen come down to offer: the king goeth 
firſt to the altar, and offereth bread and wine for the communion ; then 


returneth to his chair, and gcing again he offereth a mark of gold. Then the 


queen goeth to the altar and offereth. 


® Inclinabit, ejus majeſtatem, ut decet, adorando, &. 
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36 THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
The biſhop who celebrates the maſs ſayeth the following prayers, bleſſing 


the king and queen, 


Dominus vobiſcum. — Et cum ſpiritu tus. e 


Onmnipotens Deus detitibi de rore cœli, et de pinguedine terræ abundantiam frumenti et vini, et ſerviant 
tibi populi, et adorent te tribus ;. et. qui benedixerit tibi benedictionibus repliatur; et Deus erit adjutor tuus: 
Omnipotens Dominus benedicat tibi benedictionibus cœli deſuper in montibus et in collibus; benediftionibus a- 
byſſi jacentis deorſum ; benedictionibus uberum frumentorum et rivgrum, pomorumgue ; benedictiones patrum 
gntiquorum, Abraham et Iſaac et Taceb confortate ſint ſuper te. Per Dom. naſir. &c. | 


Alia ORATIO. 


Benedic Domine fortitudinem iſtius principis, et opera manuum ejus ſuſcipe: et de benediftione tua terre 
ejus de pomis repleatur, de fructu cœli et rore, atque abyſſi ſubjacentis, de fructu ſolis et lunæ, de vertice 
antiguorum montium, de pomis æternorum collium, et de frugibus terre, et de pinguedine ejus.—Benedictio 
mhius qui apparuit in rubo veniat ſuper caput iſtius, et plena fit benedictio Domini in filiis ejus, et tingat in 
eleo pedem ſuum : Cornua Rhinocerontis cornua illius, in ipſis ventilabit gentes uſque ad terminos terræ, guia 


aſcenſor cœli auxiliator ejus in æternum fiat. Per Dominum, &c, 


After theſe bleſſings, they are breught back to their chairs, hard by the 


altar; and the archbiſhop proceedeth with the prayer as follows: 


Munera Domine queſumus oblata ſandt iſica, ut et nobis Unigeniti tui corpus et ſanguis fiant, et famuls 
tus regi naſtro N. ad obtinendam anime corporiſque ſalutem : et ad peragendum inj unctum officium te lar- 
giente, uſquequaque proficiant per eundem. 


H 


Aliud ſecretum pro Rege & Regina. 


Suſcipe Domine preces et hoſtias eccleſiæ tuæ pro ſalute famuli tui regis naſtri N. et reginæ noſtræ N. in 
grotectione fidelium populorum ſupplicantis, ut antiqua brachii tui te operante miracula ſuperatis inimicis, 
ſecura tibi ſerviat Chriſtianorum libertas. Per Dominum, Cc. 


nere. 


Aterne Deus, qui es fons immarceſſibilis lucis & origo perpetuæ bonitatis, regum conſecrator, bonorun: 
emnium attributor, dignitatumgue largitor, cujus ineffabilem- clementiam votis omnibus exoramus, ut famulam 
%, N. quam regalis dignitatis faſtigis voluiſti ſublimari, ſapientiæ ceterarumque virtutum ornamentis 
acias decorari, et quia tui eft muneris, quod regnat, tuæ ſit pietatis, quo id feliciter agat, quatenus in 
7 unclammento, ſpei fidei charitatiſque fundata, peccatorum labe abſterſa de viſibilibus et inviſibilibus triumphator 
Mectus, ſuljecti populi augmento, preſperitate & ſecuritgte exhilaratus, cum eis mutua dilectiaue Connexus, 
et tranſitorii regni gubernacula inculpabiliter teneat, & ad æterni infinita gaudia te miſerante perveniat, 


Fer Chriſtum Dom. not. &c. 


AGNUS DE1, 


Seguetur autem benedictio ſuper ragem & populum. 
Oimmi potens Deus chariſmatum ſuorum vos locupleter jucunditate, et regem noirum eccleſia/tice pacis 
erfrui faciat tranquillitate. Amen. | 
Angelum ſanfum ſuum ubique ei cuſtodem tribuat & defenſorem tamque vobis quam et ſibi virtutum 
ſanctarum conferat vigorem. Amen. | 
Ambitum regni ſui in diebus jus pax circumdet honeſta ; et quocunque ſe vertetur adverſariorum vis 
enervetur inſeſia; omniſgue in nobis religia abundet modeſta, Amen. 
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Alfter the archbiſhop hath communicated himſelf and thoſe who aſſiſt him, 
the king and the queen come to the ſteps of the altar, to receive the com- 
munion; the archbiſhop miniſtereth the bread, and the abbot of Weſtminſter 
the cup : that done, the king and queen are brought back to their thrones, and 
there ſtay till the ſervice is ended. 

Then the choir fing this anthem : 


Intellige clamorem meum, intende voci orationis mea rex meus, & Deus meus, quoniam ad te orabo Domine. 


The PRAYERS after the COMMUNION. 


Haæc nos Domine communis purget a crimine, et famulum tuum N. regem noftrum ab omnibns tucatur 


edverfis : quatenus et ecclefia/tice. pacis obtineat tranguillitatem, et poſt iſtius temporis decur ſum ad æternam 
perveniat hæreditatem. Per Dom. &c. | 


Another Praycr after the Communion, for the King and Queen, 


Præſta, quæſumus, omnipotens Deus, ut per hac myſteria que ſumpſimus, rex naſter N. et regina 
noſtra N. et populus Chriſtianus ſemper rationabilia meditantes, que tibi ſunt placita, et dictis exequantur 
& fattis. Per Dominum neſtrum, &c. | 


After the maſs and ſervice is done, the king and queen come down from 
their thrones, in ſtate, and go to king Edward's chapel; and there the king 
taketh off the crown, and delivereth it to the archbiſhop; and the queen doth 
the ſame; and he layeth them upon the altar there. | 

The king withdraweth himſelf into the travers; and the queen waiteth till 
the king returns, either doing her devotions at her fald-ſtool, or repoſing 
herſelf in her ſeat. Within the travers, the great chamberlain of England 
taketh off the king's robes, and delivereth them to the abbot of Weſtminſter; 
and the king putteth on his own robes royal, which are prepared for him to 
wear that day : he then goeth out of the travers to king Edward's altar, where 
the archbiſhop putteth on the king and queen's heads the crowns they are to 
wear that day. | 

The king and queen take into their hands again, each of them, their ſcepter 
and rod: the train is then ſet in order, and the king and queen go back to the 
palace, in moſt folemn manner, the ſame way they came. 

The king and queen withdrawing themſelves after dinner, the ſcepter and 
rod (part of the regalia) are re-delivered to the abbot of Weſtminſter, 


The Principal Officers at the Day of Coronation.“ 


The lord Richard Bello Campo (or Beauchamp) of Bedford, almoner, to cauſe 
the cloths to be ſpread upon the ground, from the king's palace to the ſtage 
in the abbey of Weſtminſter (as before obſerv'd). As much of which as is 
without the church belongs to the poor; the reſt to the church. 


The 


* This is from a curious old MS, in my own poſſeſſion. 


Vide vol. 2 
of this work, preſent deſign, reſpecting the method of creating noble eſtates : In this, I hull 
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The brſhops of Bath and Durham, to . the king in the roceſſion 
habited in their pontiienlibus. : = p : 
pontificalibus, to go 


The lord high chancellor of England (if a biſhop) in his 
before he king, bearing the — of St. Edward. 

The lord chief treaſurer (If a biſhop) alſo in his pontifica/ibus, to go before the 
king, bearing the patena. 

Two chief noblemen to go before the king, carrying the one the ſcepter with 
the croſs, the other the ſcepter with the dove. 

The earl of Cheſter, to bear the curtana before the king.“ 

The earl of Huntihgdon, at the eart of Cheſter's — hand, and the earl of 
Warwick at his left, each bearing a ſword. 

A chief nobleman, to bear the great gilt ſpurs, in the proceſſion befors the 
kin 

A . to redeem the ſword of the king from the altar, and bear it 
during the ſolemn ceremony. 

The earl of Leiceſter that day ſerves the office of high ſteward, 

The dake of York (or his heirs) ſerve the office of marſhal. 

The earl of Arundel, the office of chief butler. 

The earl of Hereford, the office of high conſtable. 

The earl of Oxford, the office of chamberlain, _ 

Lord Richard Haſtings ſerveth the king with table napkins. 

Lord Richard Beauchamp ſerveth the office of butler. 

Lord Richard de Furnival, to ſupport the king's right arm, when he holds his 
ſcepter. 

The barons of the Cinque Ports, to bear the canopy over the heads of the king 
and queen, in the proceſſion ; &c. 


Nobility, and their Creation. 
In the fecond volume of this work, I have ſaid as much as concerns my 


only add the expences for fuch creations, as in the time of Henry the Seventh; 
which I copied from a large folio MS. then in the potleſſion of the late worthy 


Ms gentleman, John Ives, eſq; of Great Varmouth; it is entitled“ An Account 
penes 
J. lves, Eſq; A be coronation of Henry the Seventh. 


The 


* This is allo confirmed by the Liber Regalis, ** Comes Ceftr iz portabit gladium, qui vocatur 
curtana.”—In a MS, in the Cotton library (Nero, D. vi.) in which is a particular account of the 
offices claimed at the coronation of Richard the Second, 'tis expreſsly affirm'd that John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, in right of his earld--m of Leiceſter, claim'd the office of bearing the curtana z, 
and that his aſſignee, Henry earl of Derby (his ſon} bore it for him during the ec remony, while he 
(the ſaid duke) was buſted as ſteward.— He alſo, as earl of Lincoln, claimed the office to cut and 


carve at the king's table, which was granted him, and was periormed by his. aſſignee, the earl of 


Stafford. 
N office, at the coronation of Richard the Second, was claimed by John, the ſon of John eart 
Pembroke; but be being under age, it was aſſigned to Edmund cal vt March, 
3 Dymmocke, for che magor of erben at the above coronation ſerved the office of 


bau ien. 
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The Apparrel for the Creacon of Eftates, from an Earle 
upwarde. | 


 Imprimis. For the kirtle, or circote, 14 yardes of crymfen velvet, 
Item. For the mantell, 18 yardes of erymſen velvet, furred with white myniver 
ur: 


Item. The hoode, ſcabarde of the fwearde, and girdle, to be of the fare. 
velvet. n | 


Duties to be payed at the Creacon of the Eſtates aforeſaide. 


"= 7 
To the officer of armes his gowne — — 2 0 o 
To the trumpette — — — — 0 
To the gentlemen huiſshier — — — 2 0 0 
To the ſewers — — — — — 0 6 8 
To the yomen huiſshiers — — — 1 
To the gromes of the chamber — — 1 00 © 
To the yomen waiters — — — $90: 
To the grome porters — — — o 6 8 
To the {eller — — — — oO 10 0 
The buttrie — — — — 0 10 » 


The kinges largeſſe at ſuch creacon ; markes. 


Proviſion for the Creacon of an Erle. 


Firſt to appointe the name of the countie ;—the daye of creacion ;—the 
place where he ſhall dyne with the noble men ;—the robes of ſtate ;—the 
ſwearde ;—the lettres patents ;—three erles, two principall to lead him, one to 
bear the ſwearde ;z—gartier, to beare his letres patente ;—his ſtile to be pro- 

claymed. | 


Proviſion for the Creacion of a Baron. 


Firſt to appoint the name of the baronnye ;—the day of his creacon ;—the 
dyning place ;—the robe ;—the kirtle ;—the hoode ;—the lettres patente, to 
be borne by gartier ;—three barons in their robes, two to leade him, one to 
bear his robe ;—his ſtile to be proclaimed by gartier, | 


Duties 
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Duties to be paid at the ſame Creacion. 


1 
To the office of armes his gown, &c. — 10 0 0 
To the trumpette—— — — 1 1 0. 
To the gentlemen uſshiers — — 1 88 
To the ſewers — — — 1 
To the yomen huſshers — — o 10 © a 
To the gromes of the chamber — — o 10 o. 
To the yomen waiters — — O Io 0 
To the grome porters — — 9 
To the ſeller— — — a. @ 3: 
To the buttrie — — — 9 6 8 
To. the minſtrells, at your pleaſer — 


The kinges largeſſe at ſuch creacions-five markes. 


Laws and Adminiſtration of Juſtice; 


MS. in Bib. By the laws of this kingdom no. man is bound to accuſe himſelf ; for though 
Harl. 980. heretofore (in caſes of treaſon, or the like) torture hath been uſed, yet it 
was for the diſcovery of the confederates, and not for evidence againſt the de- 
linquent; for no priſoner, in capital matters, is required, or even permitted, to 
anſwer. upon oath to his accuſation, except in ſuch- matters as could not well be 
— in Bib. proved, and the which were referted by the court to combat: in cafes of felo- 
is. Titus, ny + the ceremonies of combat I were as follows; the defendant having pleaded 
C. 1. Not Guilty, put himſelf upon his perſonal defence; then the plaintiff (being ſo 
Ls ordered by the court) took the defendant by the left hand, and laid his own right 


me Form of hand upon the goſpels 3 turning to the defendant; he called him by his chriſtian 


the Ceremo- name, ſaying. You Thomas, whom I; John do hold by the hand, I do here 


vy An. 17. charge theez» that upon ſuch a year, and ſuch a day; thou didſt felonioufly rob 
b. III. me, or kill my brother, &e. {repeating the Full charge againſt the deſendant) and 
Lam ready to aver the ſame by my body, as a good and lawful man, and that my 


appeal is true, ſo help me God and all his ſaints; then they disjoin their hands, 


and 


In criminal matters; not capital, handled in the Star Chamber; and in cauſes of conſcience handled 
in the Chauncery (for the molt part grounded upon truſt and ſecrecy) the oath of the party is re- 
guired ;. but not where there is. an accuſation, or an accuſor, viz.” bills of complaint exhibited unto 
the court, and by proceſs notified unto the de ſendant: only the Ecclefiaſtical- Courts enforce an oaths 
ex officio, whereby men are enforced to accuſe themſelves, — Beſides they are ſworn unto blangue, and 
not unto accuſations and charges declared. Vid. Bacon's Conſiderations of the Church of ngland,. 
and MS, in the Harl. Lib. mark'd g$0. | n 

+ For a full account of combat, in caſes of treaſon, ſee pages 69, 70, Vol. II. 

Great part of this article is taken from a large folio MS. of various collections, preſerved in the 
Qotten Library; it confiſts of papers written by Whitiock, Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, and various 
„ther learned authors; the preſent article is extracted from the papers“ Sub Tit. Duellum,”” The 
arc fs mark of this . is Titus 8 
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and the defendant took the left hand of the plaintiff in his leſt hand, laying his 
right alſo upon the book, making his declaration as follows; You ohn whom 
I Thomas do hold by the hand, have baſely and falſely lyed upon me; for that 
did not rob thee, or kill thy brother, &c. as thou haſt charged me; this I am 
ready to maintain by my body ; and that this my defence is true ſo help me God 
and all his ſaints.” The plaintiff, if within three days he found pledges of his 
battle, was ſet at liberty; but the deſendant was committed to the cuſtody of 
the marſhal, who took care that he ſhould have ſufficiency both of meat and 


drink, as alſo of reſt and quiet. Bracton indeed affirmeth, that both plaintiff, Blacton, 


-and defendant ſhould be committed to the marſhal's charge until the day of 
battle, and both ſhould be kept ſo cloſe that none might be admitted to ſpeak 
with either of them. When they came into the field, prepared for the combat, 
they muſt either of them take an oath that their cauſe was juſt, and alſo to 
acquit themſelves from the ſuſpicion of uſing any enchantments, or deviliſh 
arts, to obtain the victory, contrary to the common courſe of things. 


If the plaintiff (as above-mentioned) was {et at liberty, he was obliged, the At made 6 


-night preceding the day of combat, to come to the marthal, to be by him 
arrayed in ſuch armour as was requiſite for the occaſion ; and when the com- 
batants were met in the field, a proclamation was made, ſtrictly forbidding 
any, on pain of great and grievous puniſhment, to make any outcry, or ute 
other unlawful means to make the combatants turn their heads, or otherwiſe 
interrupt them. 

The plaintiff had the advantage of having his head cevered, while the 
defendant was obliged to perform his combat bare headed. 


The Ceremonies of Combat, in a Writ of Right. 


Combat was alſo allowed in caſes of writs of right; but it might not be 
performed by the parties themſelves, but by their champions or ſub/litutes ; 
which champions were obliged to be free men, and of credit, ſuch as would be 
eſteemed good and ſubſtantial witneſſes,* The day appointed for the hearing 
of the cauſe, the defendant's ſerjeant doth rehearſe to the court the whole 


* The words of Glanville are, “ talis debet eſſe campio, qui fit et eſſe poſſen inde tf is idoge wy” 
and for this reaſon the parties might not in their own proper perſons perform the conibat, guide 1 
fieri non poteſt, niſi per teſtem idoneum, audientem vel videntem ; and therefore {before the tatute 


pri, Weſt. cap 40.) the champion did ſwear, at the time of combat, that he ſaw the defendant, n 
the tenant, take eſplees of the land; or elſe that he heard his father ſay, on his death bed, that jt: 
ſaw it, and deſired him to teſtify the ſame; tor the words of Glanville are to that effect, re |; 
makes the defendant ſay “ et hoc paratus ſum probare per hune liberum hominem, jJ— cui pat- 

ſuis injuxit, in extremis agens, in tide qua filius tenetur patri, quod ſi aliquando loqueizm de terra 
illa audiret hoc diracionaret ſicut id quod pater ſuus vidit et audivit ;” but becauſe the champion 

were for the moſt part perjured, in taking this oath, it was ab, liſhed by this ſtatute; Des ſere mente 
des champions eſt iflint perveu, purceo qui remement avient que le champion le demaundaunt ue soit 
perjure en ceo quil jure, quil ou fon piere viſt la ſeyſine fon ſeignour ou de ſon anciitre, c 
que ſon piere luy amanda a faire Ja dereigum qui meſque ne ſoit le champion le denandart dittreyrr 
4.Ceo jurer, mes ſoit le ſerement garder en toutes les auters pointes, =E, MS, penes author. ; 


Vor. III. | G process 


lib. 3, c. 21. 


Hen. 4. 


Glanville, 
lib. 2, cap. 3. 
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proceſs of the matter in diſpute ; and then the tenant's ſerjeant maketh his 
defence, and pleads that he (the tenant) was ready to prove his right, by the 
body of his free man: then he produced the champion, preſenting him to the 
court, holding him by the right hand, upon which he wore his gauntlet. In 
the ſame manner and form the ſerjeant for the defendant alſo brought forth his 
champion openly, with words importing his readineſs to under take the combat; 
and this was thus done by the ſerjeants for the parties, although they them- 
ſelves might be there preſent in their own proper perſons, 

When the ſerjeants had performed theſe above- mentioned ceremonies, a day 
was by the court afligned and fix'd for the champions to appear in arms, and 
the parties on both ſides were for the preſent diſmiſſed. | 

On the appointed day, the aforeſaid parties being come into the court, the 

chief juſtice commanded the champions to be ſet apart; that is to ſay, the 
champion for the tenant was placed in the eaſt part of the court, and the 
champion for the defendant in the weſt, both being bare- headed, and there 
they kneeled down; when the juſtice demanded of the ſerjeants, it they could 


ſhew any lawful reaſon why the champions ſhould not be allowed to perform 
the combat? and on their anſwering No, the juſtice further queſtioned, - 


whether the champions were good and found men ; and then the clerks of the 
court demanded of either champion one of his gauntlets, which was delivered 
to the chief juſtice, who examined whether there was a penny put into every 


tinger of each gauntlet; which being found to be fo, the gauntlets were ag in, 


in the ſame ate, returned to the champions to whom they belonged. Ihen 
were they ſevetally queſtioned by the juſtice, whether they would duly and 


truly perform the combat? On their anſwering that they would, they were 
again remanded to'their places, the one in the eaſt, the other in the. weſt, as 


before, and then ordered to lay down their gauntlets in the couft; when the 


inftices addreſſing themſelves to the ſerjeants at the bar, who were of the 


council for the two parties, demanding if there were any lawful cauſe to be 


alledged Why the combat ſhould be delayed? they antwering No, the court - 
called for the champions again, and appointed then to them the ay certain for 
the combat, ſtrictly ordering them that they ſhould be Wing bee perform. the 

c Called for; : the 
court alſo gave charge to the two parties, that they ſhould not permit their 
champions to- go into 'the public markets, fairs, or taverns, until the combat 


ſame, at any hour on the day fo appointed that they might 


was performed. They alfo itraitly commanded the champions, that they 


ſhould not, by any manner of means, do hurt or milchicf to each other; and 


then their gauntlets, each having five pence within the ſiogers, were re- 


delivered to them, and they were ordered to go, the one to St. Paul's church, 


and the other to St. Peter's at Weſtminſter, that they might there ſeverally 
offer their five pence, in honour of the five wounds of Chriſt, and make pray er 
to God that he would be pleaſed to beſtow the victory on hun who undertook. 


the moſt rightful cauſe; which charge given, the champions and the parties 


were diſmiſſed, the one champion going out of the eaſt door of the court, and 
the-other out of the weſt, that they might not meet or pats each other. 

At the day appointed for the combat, the parties and their champions 
appeared again at the bar! and there the whole charge and procels was read, 


and 
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and the names of the champions rehearſed. When this was done, the defendant 
brought forth his. champion, in red leather, with a red target at his back, and 
a knight held his red baſton, or truncheon, of five quarters in length, blunt at 
the end without a knob :—the tenant alſo produced his champion, in like 
manner apparelled ; and the chief juſtice did meaſure their ſtaves, and cauſed 
them to be ſearched before him, to ſee if they had any rhyme, charm, or herb, 
about them; “ and if they found any, the court forthwith . diſmiſſed the 
champions for that day: but if, on the contrary, nothing unlawful was found, 
they proceeded to the place appointed for the combat (which was commonly 
performed in ſome open field near Weſtminſter +) where the liſts were railed 
round, and made of a proper ſize, to give them room ſufficient. The champions 
were then brought in by two knights, and on their arrival a proclamation was 
made to the ſpectators to keep peace, and the oath was adminiſtered to the 
champions ; which done, they began the combat, and according to the chance 
of the field the judgment was finally. given. | ENS 

The loſs of members was a frequent. and common method of puniſhment, Ms. in 
for various crimes, in ancient ages; but in the latter times that puniſhment Bib. Harl. 
was confined to thoſe only who ſtruck others in the king's preſence, or in his 95% 
court, and they (faith the author of the Deſcription of Britain) were ſure, 
without any hope of mercy, benefit of clergy or ſanctuary, to loſe their right 
hands; which dreadful ſentence was executed in the following manner: . 

At ſuch time therefore as the party tranſgreſſing is convicted by a ſufficient 1 
enqueſt impanelled for the ſame purpoſe, and the tyme come of the execution 3 Deſerip. 
of the ſentence, the ſergeaunt of the king's wood-yarde provydeth a ſquare of B:irain, 
blocke, which he bringeth to ſome appointed place, and therwithal a great „cap. * 
beetle, 1 ſtaple, and cordes, wherewith to faſten the hande of the offender unto line g m— 
the ſay de blocke, untill the whole circumſtance of his execution be percfourmed, * * * 
The yoman of the ſcullary lykewyſe for the tyme beyng doth provide a great 
fire of coales harde by the blocke, wherein the ſearing yrons are to be made 
ready againſt the chiefe ſurgeon to the prince or his deputie ſhall gccupie the 
ſame. Upon him, alſo doth the ſergeaunt or chief farrour attend with thoſe. 
yrons, whoſe, office is to deliver them to the ſaid ſurgeon when he ſhall be 
ready by ſearing to ule the ſame; The grome of the ſalary for the time beyng, 
or hys deputie, is furthermore appointed to be readie with vinegar and colde 
water, and not to depart from the place untill the arme of the offender be 
bounde up and fully dreſſed, ,, And as theſe thinges are thus provided, ſo the 
ſergeaunt ſurgeon is bound from time to time to be readie to execute his charge, 
and ſeare the ſtump, when the hande is taken from it. The ſergeaunt of the 
lellar is at hande allo with a cup of red wine, and likewiſe the chiefe othicer of 

IP BR the 


In the 29th Edward III. the champion of the biſhop of Saliſbury (in a writ of right for the 
caſtle of Thorborne) was found to have rolls of orizons, and invocations wrapp'd about him. 

+ In the 13th of queen E'liz, a combat was appointed to have been pertormed in 'Faothill Fields 
{concerning a writ for certain manour and demaine lands in the iſle of Hartye) where there was 
erected, in form of a court of juſtice, liſts properly cailed round, twenty yards ſquare, &c. See the 
whole form and ceremony then uſed, in Hollingſhead, vol. 2, page 1859. 

1 Or mallet. 


' vardes; although in maner of puniſhment great difference do appeare. For he- 


* Labs an old author) they are burnt in the left hand, upon the brawn of the thumb, 
ap an 


pag. 1.8. 


\ protected. from the law, while they remained Withi 


1 
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violent handes upon any whome ſoever ut if he happen to ſmite wyth ſtaffe 
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Q | [I 


the pantry with manchet;bread,, to give unto the fayd partye after the execution 
done, and the ſtomp. {eared,, a s the ſergeaunt of the ewery is with clothes, 
wherein to winde and wrap up the arme; the yoman of the pultrie with a 
cocke to laye unto it *; the yoman of the chaundrie with ſeared clothes; and 
finally the maiſter cooks, or hig deputie, with a ſharp dreſſing knife, which he 
delivereth at the place of exęcution, to the lergeaunt, of the larder, who doth' 
hold it upright in his hande untill the execution be performed by the publicke 
oflicer appointed theteunto. And. this 48) the maner of puniſhment ordayned 
for thote that ſtryke within the prince's pallace, or limites of the ſame ;-and' 
(continues my author) the lyke priviiege is almoſt given to churches and bee 
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that bralleth or quarreNeth in eyther of them is by and by ſuſpended ab ingreſſu 
ecclefe, until he be abſolved; as he is alſo that ſtriketh wyth the fiſt or layeth 


or dagger, or apy maner of weapon, and the ſame be tuticiently founde by the- 
verdict of twelve men at his arrainement, beſides excommunication, he is'ſtre 
to loſe one of his eares wythout all hope of recovirye. But if he be ſuch a one 28. 
bath been twyſe condemned and executed, wherby he hath now no cares, then 
is he marked with an hote yron upon the checke, and by the letter F, which 
is feared into his fleth : he is from thenceforth noted as a common baratour, 
and ſray maker, and thereunto remay neth excontimanicatey Ht: i= M's, Tera end 
he deſerve to be abſolved. 0) 

Conſerning thieves, &c. who were ſaved: by their clergy; - and books, (ſays” 


with a het iron, ſo that if they be apprehended agayne, that mark: beraveth 
them to have been before arraigned of fellony; lor which cauſe there is no 
hope for metcy the ſecond time. I read not (continues my author) that this 
cuſtom of ſaving by the book, is uſed any where elfe then in England;: — 
neither do I find (after much diligent enquiry) what Saxon prince ordained this- 
law. , Howbeit I generally ather thereof, that it was deviſed at the firſt to 
train the inhabitants of this land to the love of learning, who-before'tontemned- 
jetters; for ik. the delinquent, when he was found guilty, ceuld read the certain 
books by law fet forth, he then claimed that privilege of his books,” and was' 
excuſed from puniſhment, 

In imitation alſo of the antient Heber cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by that valiant 
and victorious leader Joſhua, there were withity this* kingdom certain places 
appointed of ſanctuary 3 to which offenders mak in you: eſcape, were there 

the“ limits aſcertained ;—- . 
Alſo thoſe who fled into the . to the altar; there taking ſanctuary, were E 
adler ſpecial ice and il, they were 17 N en taken from thence, the 


JO fn prieſts 


Fy 
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hand of Sir Edmond Knevet, knt.. for ſtriking in the king's houſe, it runs thus : The ſergeant of 
the peultrie with a cocke, bo cacke. ſhould have his head ft mitien off upon the. ſame block, and with the ſame 
kuije :” but why this ceremony was performed I can get no account.-- Vide Stow quart, . pag. 978. 

4+ In Stow, ** the ſergeant of the larder to ſet the knife right upon the joint.“ Thus it appears the 
band was ſmitten off by the executioner, with a knife, ſtruck upon by a beetle or mallet. 


* 
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prieſts and clergy, made great outcries, deeming it a violation of the church 
rivileges, Yet in matters of very heinous fort,” offenders have been taken 
2405 the churches, and ſanctuarizs, without any great offence given; eſpecially 
if in ſuch matters it concerned the intereſt of the clergy 'to- bring the offenders 
to juſtice, e ) 5 10 ltr. 0 l oian 
There were two famous aancküaries at London, the one in St. Martin' s le 
Grand, and the other at Weſtminſter Abbey. Of what date the inſtitution of 
ſanctuaries within this kingdom i is, I have not been able to dilcoyer;' but that 
they are yery antient may appear; for Sebert, king of the Weſt Saxons, who 
(ann, Dom, 5050 firſt founded the abbey of Weſtminſter, granted to it the 
ſanctuaty privileges ; which were increaſed by Edgar, and afterwards renewed 
and confirmed by, the Confe or, whoſe charter runs thus in Stow's Survey ;— 


ail generations of the world after, me, that by eſpecial , of our holy 
Father ,\pope Leo, I have reneweds. and bonaured the holy church of the bleſſed 
apoſile, Saint Peter o Weſtminiter ;;,and 1: order and eſtabliſh for ever, that 


what perſon, of what condition or ate ſoewer be be, rom whenceſoever he come, 


or jor what offence or cauſe it bee, either. for. bis refuge into the jaid boly place, 
he be aſſured" of bis liſe, liberty. and limbs. And over this, I forbid { ks the 
pain of everlaſting damnatton) that no, miniſter of mine, or of my ſucceſſors, inter- 
nadie them avith any g/ the goods, lande, or poſſeſtons of the ſaid perſons, taking 
the ſaid ſanctuary : for i have taken their goods aud (rvelrboed. into my ſpecial 
nh wm, and therefore J grant to every each of them (in as much as my 

erreſtial power may ſuffice } all manner of freedom and joyous liberty; and whoſe- 
ewe enge or doeth contrary to this my grant, I will he looſe his name, worſhip, 
agu. and poxwer, and that with the great traytar.] Judas, ' that 8 oe 
Saviour, be br in tbe everlaſting fire of Hell. And 1 will and ordaine, that this 
- my grant may endure as long, as there Femaſnets in England either love or dread 
of Chriſizan nams. 


1110 51 36 5311 


However good the intention of eſtabliſhing mak Ghctieies 15 e might 


1. 


| Me betu the dreadful abuſe of them in latter 1 5 1 t EMA nuiſance ; See Holing! 


which may appear from the ſpeech of the duke of Buckin ham. concerning 6 


them, as recorded by our chroniclers, in the li 


e of E the Fifth. He St 


Stow's Sut- 
vey of Lon- 


Edward, by the grace of God, Ling of Engliſhmen : : I maks it to be known to don, p. 519. 


2, p. 1396. 
Grafton 770 
owChron. 


there plainly and expreſsly. declares, that they were (theſe two at London pag. 442. 


eſpecially) but harbours for all kinds of villainous, ſhameleſs, and. abandoned Speed. 890. 


miſcreants, the nurſeries of vice and infamy, &c. 31103" 
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Im the reign of king Henry the Seventh, Perken Werbeck (after his defeat) 


fed to ſanctuary 3 and though the king gid. not chuſe to force him from thence; - 
a place to be beſet. round fo ſtrongly with his ſoldiers, that 
there was no hope left to Perken of eſcape ; ſo he, ſeeing the extremity of his 
condition, came forth of his own accord, and fubmitted himſelt to the king.— 
This politic prince, to prevent ſuch future trouble, in the 1-th year of his Hollin. Chr. 


yet he cauſed t 


.. reign obtained, of pope Alexander, authority to aboliſh the cuſtom of ſanctuary 
R prote&ion for rebels: and traitors. * 


But 


p. 1457+ 
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But as ſoon as the proteſtant religion was introduced, and eſtabliſhed in the 
realm, the final and deſtructive blow was given to theſe inftitutions, which had 
ſo many ages continued a ſuccor and refuge for rogues and vagabonds. But to 
this very day, the yard or ſtreet before the abbey of Weſtminſter is called zhe 
Sanctuary; which is all that remains of the antient eſtabliſhment. 
Torture, as we have obſerved in the beginning of this article, was ſometimes 
5 though not for witneſs againſt the offender, but diſcovery of his accom- 
plices. e e 4 
Acts & Mo- In Fox's Book of Martyrs, vol. 3, page 865, we find that thoſe accuſed of 
numents, hereſy: were put upon the rack N is compoſed of two rollers, at about 
V. 3. p. 865. nine or ten feet diſtant from each other, and between theſe rollers the man who 
is to ſuffer the torture is placed, and his hands made faſt to two ſeparate cords, 
which go round one roller, and his feet in like manner faſtened to the other: 
Ibid. then two men, one at each end, with levers, put into the holes ſor that purpoſe 
i made in the rollers, draw the cords tight, extending and ſtretching out the 
F limbs of the wretched ſufferer in a moſt dreadful manner.—The cruel and 
Ia the Lol- heavy irons, alſo figured in that book, as well as the ſtocks and gyves (as they 
; Yards Tower are called) in which ſo many reſolute proteſtants were tormented, during the 
Act. Mon. ſharp tyranny of the Romiſh church, muſt make every humane man ſhudder 
. p. 413. with horror How many then, while that zealous bigot Mary fat upon the 
throne, ſealed with their blood their love for a juſt and reaſonable religion !— 
When we look on thoſe horrid inſtruments of torture, how can we help crying 
out, Great God of mercies! what ideas muſt thoſe men have had of thee, who 
thus could cruelly torment their fellow. creatures, and teach others alſo ſo to-do? 
What was become of that heavenly doctrine of Chriſt, Bleſſed are the merciful, 
for they ſhall obtain mercy ?.:. Could this eſcape them, if they fought for it? 
Their eyes muſt ſurely have been ſhut to all conviction, and their hearts devoid 
of every ſenſe of humanity! _ „ Hoidw) 128168 201 od 12010 
In the 20th, plate of this volume, I have given ſome few ſpecimens of this 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny. N. 11. of that plate, repreſents a poor man doing 
penance, at the command of William Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury.— 
Ibid; Vol. 1. There were ſeveral othets: underwent the ſame fate, beeauſe 4 fays Fox, from 
pag. 723. Whoſe book this. figure is taken) they held certain lands of the fee! of Canter- 
| bury, by tenure of ;which;they were obliged to furniſh the archbiſhop's ſtable 
with hay, ſtraw, abdrother litter: now this litter they had lately brought pri- 
ö vately in ſacks, aud under their coats (and not in carts, as they uſed and ought 
1 to do) for hieh ſo heinous an offence, and horrible treſpaſs, hie, the ſaid arch- 
il biſhop, fitting;in his tribubal ſeat, did greatly-threaten them with excommn- 
4 nication, and dreadful curſes ! + © They-craving pardon of their treſpaſſe, the 
1 archbiſhop, ahſolved them, on their ſwearing to obey the lawes and ordinances 
'1 of the holy church, and to do the puniſhment which ſhould be appointed them 
for their, offence :—that is, they ſhould go leiſurely before the proceſſione, 
every one of them carrying openly, on his ſhoulder, his bag ſtuffed with hay 


and ſtraw, in ſuch manner that the ſaidchay and ſtraw ſhould appear hanging 


out of the mouths of the ſacks, which were left open for that purpoſe.” —Over 
the print (which we are informed was copied from one of the original 
| figures, 
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figures, - as painted in the archbiſhop's own regiſter) Fox hath put theſe 


lines TIS" 15410 
This bag full of ſtraw, I beare on my backe, 
Becauſe my lordes horſe his litter did lacke ; 
If ye be not good to my lord: graces! horſe, 
Ye are like to go bare foot before the croſſe. 


No. 10. of the ſame plate, is a man (James Bainham) doing public Act. & Mon. 


penance at St. Paul's croſs, after he had recanted from his hereſies (as the V.. P. 0 


Chriſtian- like prieſts called the proteſtant tenets). He ſtood there bare- foot in 
his ſhirt, bearing upon his left, ſhoulder a faggot,“ and in his right hand a 
taper of a pound weight, before the pulpit, on a ſtage erected for that pur poſe; 
while the prieſt above made his ſermon to the people. 

N?. 8. is another poor proteſtant, whom, with tortures and threatnings, 
they had forced to belie his conſeience, and declare that he recanted from his 


errors. He (becauſe perhaps he might have been more obſtinate) is handled in Ibid. Vol. r. 


a ſeverer manner than the former: he was obliged to go almoſt-naked (except pag. 806. 


only a fort of canvas breeches about his loins). In his hand he carries a taper 
of a pound weight, and behind the ſomner following, adminiſters the cruel 
diſcipline. but others were much more dreadfully treated: for them that 
force and torment could not prevail with to alter their opinion, they were 
delivered over to the mercy of the flames. 1 {4 

Some few were hanged before they were burnt, and others, when they were 
hauged, were fo left, as public ſpectacles, till they dropped to pieces. The 
manner of hanging them for that purpoſe, is to be ſeen plate 20, fig: 9; they 
had firſt an iron*hoop. put round their bodies, with a ſtrong chain, which was 
made faſt to, the gibbet, but- yet in ſuch manner-that it might not ſupport the 
criminal before the halter (which was made ſo much ſhorter) ſhould be cut, 
or broke;. then the body could not fall to the ground, but the iron hoop ſlipped - 
up to the acm-pit, and ſo it hung until it was quite conſumed. | 

Since the time of diſmembering, looling the ears in the pilloty, and other 
ſevere inflictions of like kind, hanging and tranſporting have been the moſt uſual - 
method, of puniſhment for capital crimes, except indeed amongſt the nobility, 
who are generally beheaded; though (as in the reign of our jate king) the earl 
of Ferrers, for the marder of his ſteward, was publickly hanged at Tyburn. 
The letter of the law to this very day, I believe, condemns a woman, who doth 
murder her huſband, to be burnt alive, but the ſentence is always mitigated, for 
they are firſt ſtrangled; In the caſe of Catherine Hayes (who, for the murder 
of her huſband, ſome few*years ago, was adjudged to ſuffer death at the ſtake) 
the intention was firſt to ſtrangle her; but as they uſed at that time to draw 
a rope which was faſtened round the culprit's neck, and came through a ſtaple 
of the ſtake, but at the very moment that the Gre was put to the wood which 
w:s ſet around, the fl:mes ſometimes reached the offenders before they were 
quite ſtrangled ;—juſt ſo it happened to her; for the fire taking quick hold of 

10 the 


Ibid. Vol. 2. 
pag. 302. 


* This ſame penance was aſſigned to two merchants of the Stilyard, in the 17th year of Henry 
the Eighth, for cating fleſh on a Friday. —Hal:'s Union, in the life of Hen. VIII., fol. 146, 


8 
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the wood, and the wind being briſk, blew the ſmoke and blaze ſo full -in- the 
faces of the executioners, who were pulling at the rope, that they were obliged 
to let go their hold before they had quite ſtrangled her; ſo that, as I have been 
informed by ſome there preſent, [ſhe ſuffered much torment before ſhe died. — 
But now they are firſt hanged at the ſtake until they are quite dead, and then 8 
the fire is kindled round, and the body burnt to aſhes. 2 
Char. Lond. The puniſhment of bakezs or myllazs (ſays the Old London Chronicle) Y 
Artic. 85. ffelyng paſte or mele is to be dꝛawen npon a hyzdel, 
Survey of And ſays Stow, I have read, that in the fourth year of Edward the ſecond, 
Lond. 165. Richard Reffeham being mayor, a baker, named John of Stratford, for making i 
- bread leſs than the affize, was, with a fooles hood on his head, and loaves of 4 


+ bread about his necke, . drawn on a hurdle through the ſtreets of the city of 
London, 


5 | . 7 ; ” . 
rs Pale Thus writes the old poet, author of the Viſions of Pierce'Plowman : 


Tertlus. 
- May2es and maffeze, that meanes be betwene 
The kynge and the common, to kepe the lawes 
To punylhe on pylazies, and pynnynge ffoles 
Bzuſtezs and bakeſteze, bouchezs and cok*s 
For theſe aze men on this mould, that moſt hazm wo keth 
To the poze people, that pazcell meale byghe, &c, 


Ms, in the And the ſame complaint I find. in a poem of till antienter date than the above, 4 
_ F _ (being as early as the time of Edward the firſt at leaſt) the author in a ſort of N 
J, ballad, expoles the deceit uſed in ſeveral crafts and profeftions ;—take the three 1 


- 


following verſes : 


5 n 
* han 


{Pail be ye bakezs, with yur lovis ſinale, 4 
Ok white bꝛed and of blake, ful mani and kale A 
Ye pinchet on the rigt wigt, agens goddes laws, = 
To the fair pillori ich rede you take hede, | 23 
1 | This vers is w2owgte ſo welle, - that no tung i wis map telle. 2 
1 Hail be pe bꝛeweſteze, wich your caluns, 3 
1 Eottles, and quaztes, over al the tonne, A 
= Vi thowines bzith moch awai, ſchame hav the gylt, 1 
Beth i war of the tocking ffole, the lak is dep ho21, 3 
Sikerlich he Was a clezk,—thar ſo leilich wzoghte this werke. 4 
Hail be ye hokeſfe2s, dun bi the lake, , | - 
With candles and golokes, and the pottes blak, 2 
Tuxipis and kine fete, and ſchepen hevedes, 4 
With the hozi tromchezi hozi is puze inne, | 7 
Ve is loꝛi of his lif,.— that is faſt to ſuch a wif, &c. 


But 
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*But-Lidgate is ſtill more ſevere, in a fragment of one of his ballads, pre- Ms. Inſig. 
-ſerv'd in the Harleian library. Take the laſt verſe. 2255. 


"Let mellerys and bakerys gadze hem a gildez 
' alle of aflente, make a Häteinite ,. 
Under the pillory a litel chapell bylde, 
The place a moztepre, &-pinchaſe libezte, 
For alle t that of they nombze be, 
What evir it coſt aſttir chat they wende 
They may tlemne be juſt auctozite, 

Upon that Baſtile to make on ende. 


- 
* 


In the year 1383, the 7th of Richard the Second, (ſays Stow) the citizens 
of London firſt impriſoned ſuch women as were taken in fornication, or 
adultery, in the Tunn / priſon at Cornhill} and after cauſed them to be 
brought forth in the ſight of the world: they cauſed their heads to be ſhaven, 
after the manner of thieves, whom they named appe/lators,, and fo to be led 
about the city, in fight of all inhabitants, with trumpets and pipes ſounding 
before them, that their perſons might be more largely known. Neither did 
they ſpare the men (ſo caught in the above crimes) in the leaſt, but uſed them 
very hardly. An fe $54 ITY den d INES 

Then the ſame author relates the puniſhment of a prieſt taken in adultery. . 
I ſaw (fays he) his puniſhment” to be thas':—He was on three market days 3 
conveyed through the high ſtreet and markets of the city, with a paper on his 
head, wherein was written his treſpaſs. The firſt day he rode in a carry ; the 
:ſecond on a horſe, his face to the horſe's tail; the third he walked, led between 
twain, and every day rung with baſons, and proclamations, made of his fact, 
at every turning of the ſtreets :—he alſo loſt his chauntrie, and was baniſh'd 
the city for ever. 8 

Pirates, and robbers upon the fea, were (by the court of admiralty) con- Deſcrini. 
demned to be hanged on the fea ſhore, at low water mark, where they were of "ken 
left hanging until three tides had overwaſh'd. them. 3 - pag. 108. 

If the following cuſtom (which the author ſeems. on 7 to ręport on hear-ſay) ; 
be true, it muſt indeed have been dreadfully ſevere, however heinous the Ibid, 
oFence certainly muſt be.—** Such as having wals, and bankes neere to the 
fea, and doe ſuffer the ſame to decay (after convenient admonition) wherby the 
water entreth and drowneth up the country: are by a certayne cuſtome appre- 
hended, condemned, and ſtaked- in the breache, where they remain for ever as 

arcell of the foundation of the newe wall that is to be made upon them (as I 

ka hard reported).“ E 3661 | 


Survey of 
Lond, p. 207 


TRE 


Certain Acts and Laws againſt Pedlars, &c. 


In the 4th year of Edward the Third, an act was made againſt foreſtallers Vid. 8 


and pedlars. The condition of this act is, that no merchants ftrangers, as 2 ; 5 


: Vor. III. . galymen Bib. Har), 


2252, 


MS. in Bib. 
Harl. 2252. 
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galymen and others, ſhall ſell any ware, but ſuch as is lawful for them. As 


the galymen ſhall ſell no manner of Flanders ware; but only ſach wares as 


cometh out of their own native country. Neither ſhall they go about to 7owns, 


boroughs and willages, offering their ware to ſell, to the prejudice of other 
merchants, the king's ſubjects; and if any ſuch be taken, for the firſt time he 


is convicted, he ſhall be amerced; the ſecond time to abide the judgment of the 
pillory, and to forfeit all ſuch ware as he ſhall have with him; the third time 


he ſhall be impriſoned; and the fourth time made to forſwear the tun. — The 


{ame puntſhment ſhall be alſo aſſigned to all foreftallers, and allo to them who, 


either with aid or counſel, are aſſiſting or abetting with them. 


Ordynaunces of the Cete-vf London. 


pt ys oꝛdapnede that the patrones, ok the galcys, ſhall kepe theze howſys,” c theꝛe dozys + 


ſhutte at the ryngyng of Covezfue of Bezkynge Chyzche z and that they ne any of thcyr 
felowſhyppe be wandezynge abzode; & that they. (hall in no Wyle make retaytynge within 
the cete vi Londone, 


In the reign of Henry the Seventh, the foreign merchants offered their 


humble petitions to the king, complaining that they were not permitted to 


vend their wares within the city of London, in ſuch places and in ſuch manner 


as they had been accuſtomed. The king received-their petition graciouſly, 
and ſent his letters to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, deſiring them that 
they would, for the time limited within the ſaid letters, permit the gahmen 


and ftranger merchants-.to vend their goods ;“ ſeying ” (ſays he) “ that they 


be come ſo ferre wyth theyr merchaundyſes, and have (as they ſay) paied the 


cuſtumes for the ſame, we deſyre ye wyll, for thys ſeaſon, ſuffyre them to 


make ſale of theyr ſaid. merchaundyle, as they have don of tyme paſſyd; gevyng 
unto. them a certeyne tyme and ſeaſon to make their ſaide utteraunce; and they 
not to paſſe or exceede the ſame; and that ye wyll thuſe do at thys tyme, yan 
avoydyng the clamacions, and daly purſute that they make unto us yn this 
behalf,” &c.—And further, by the ſame letters it was ordained, that they (the 
galymen, &c.) ſhould keep in ſuch ſhops as they were accuſtomed to occupy in 

the city, the which were ſet apart on purpoſe- for them, and under great 
penalty not to offer their wares, on any conſideration, in any other places than 


thoſe ſo appointed. 


Yet it ſhould: appear that they often abuſed this privilege, and uſed not only 


to ſet ſuch their goods to ſale at London, but in various other parts of the 
kingdom: for ſome time after, I find a petition exhibited to the ſame k in 
(Henry the Seventh) and his parliament, in the name of- the Engliſh mercers, 
grocers, drapers, goldjmythes, ſkynners, haberdaſſers, taylers, ledyr/ellers, purſers, 


foynt-makers, glovers, pourbe-maters, ſadlers, cutlers, . fewterers, ' cowpers, - 
gyrdlers, founders, cordweners, . uyntners, ſporyars, joyners, &c. againſt grete 


multytude of nedy pepulie eſtraungers, as Frenchemene, Galymene, Pycards, 


Flemyngs, Xeterycks, Spaynyars, Scotts, Lumbards, &c. who, by their unlawful 
dealing by retail, and continual hawking throughout the whole kingdom, 
| | | ruined-- 
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OF THE ENGLISH. -e1 
- ruined" the natives. Their perition was, by the king and parliament, properly 
taken into conſideration, and the following ſtatute was the reſult ;— 


6 The kynge our ſoverayne lord, by the advice and aſſente of the lordys 
. ſpiritual, and temporal, at the prayer of the ſeyd commons hys ſubjectes, in 
the ſeiyd perliament aſſemblyd, and by the awtoryte of the ſame, hath or- 
deyned, and prevydyd, that no merchaunts ſtraungers, after the feaſte of Eaſter, 


now nexte comyng, ſhal brynge into the realme of -Ynglond to be ſoulde, any 


mans gyrdylles; nor eny harnys wroughte for gyrdylles ; poynts ; laces of lede ; 
 purſyes ; powebes 3; pynnes; glovys; knyvys; hangers; taylour ſberys; ſeſars, 
and yrens; cobords.; tonges; fyre forks ; gyrdyrenes, gyrayrenes flockes; cocks; 
keyes ; hynges ; garnets; ſporys; paynted paper; paynted focers; paynted ymages; 
paynted clothes ; any betyn golde, or betyn filver, wrought in paper for payntes; 
ſadylls; ſadyl trees; horſe harneys ; bouch byttes; ſtoroppes; bokelles ; chaynes ; 
latyn nayles, with yren ſhankes.; currets ; ſtandynge candleſtickes ; hangyng candyl- 
fiyches; holy water ſcoppers ; chafynge dyſhes ; hangyng lavers; curten rynges ; 
cardys for woole, excepte and rone cardys } claſpes for gloves ; bokelles for ſhoys 
(ſhoes) ; beltes (excepte beltes for hawkes) ; ſpones of tynn, and lede; cheynes of 
. wyre, as well laten, as of ver; grates; hures; lanterne bornes; or any of theſe 
forſeyd warys.rede made, and wroughte, perteyneng to the ſeyd craftes above 
ſpecified, or any of them; upon peyne of forfetynge of all the wares ſo broughte 
into thys realme, ſo it be contrary to this ate; or the valew of them, in whoſe 
handes they or any of them ſhall be founde ; the one half of ſuch fynes, for- 
fayture, and penaltes, and eche of them be unto the kynge, our ſovereigne 
lorde; and that othir half to be unto hym, or them of the kinges ſubjectes, 
the whyche ſhall ſeaze the ſame,” &c. 


Hence we may ſee, that the trade carried on by theſe retailing foreign pedlars 
and hawkers muſt have been very extenſive, to have given cauſe of complaint to 
fo many different callings. - At the preſent time indeed, many of the above 
crafts, or trades, appear as inſufficient for the proper ſupport of the tradeſman : 
a ſpur-maker, a pouch-maker, a purſe-maker, a point-maker, and a glover, one 
would imagine, muſt be at leaft all incorporated in one, to make up a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence for a man and his family ; but yet, at that time, any one of 
them alone (until they were hurt by the pedlars, hawkers, and foreigners 
above complained of) were eſteemed and known to be profeſſions, by means of 
which ſuch tradeſmen might not only live extremely well, but allo oftentimes 
amaſs very handſome fortunes. 

There is not the leaſt doubt, but that the trouble which the hawkers above- 
mentioned might take, was very well repaid; for afterwards people of our own 
nation, taking the hint, uſed alſo to travel, with ſuch wares as were moſt 
wanted, about the country; which continued, and ſtill continues in up]+nd places, 
notwithſtanding the complaints and outcries that have frequently been made 
by the country tradeſmen in the towns and villages: and many of ſuch itinerant 
merchants have often amaſſed great gains, eſpecially ſuch as could afford to 
take a great variety of goods about with them, and were induſtrious and civil 
in their profeſſion, Of all others, the Scotch have met with the greateſt 

H 2 ſuccels ; 
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| ſucceſs ; ſome of them have been known, from carrying the fardal on their 
| backs, by degrees to have ſaved and raked up conſiderable. fortunes, 


Shipping and Marine Affairs. 3k 

1 In the Harleian library.is a MS. entitled the Bible of Engliſh Policy, the "RH 
mark'd 78. author of which (who appears to have lived in the reign of Henry the Sixth) * 
well adviſes in the toliowing lines : 


The t:ewe pꝛoteſſe of Englyſshe polecy, - | 4 
As towarde to kepe the realme in reſte W 
Df Englond, that no man maye denye, WM 

25 The ſothe to ſay it ys one ok the beſte "i 
For them that laylen ſouthe, eyſfe, nozthe, or welle, 9 
One ryſshe. mezchandyſe F keepe the ampzal te, 1 
That we be maſtezs of the nazowe lee. 


The author then informs us, that the emperor Sigiſmund told king Henry 
the Fifth of the importance which the holding firmly the two ports of Dover and 
Calais would be to the nation ; for, adds he (the emperor) 1 eſteem it impoſ- 2 
ſible for any other to-be the maſter of the ocean, whilſt you hold them in your 4 
own poſſeſſion.— How far this may be true, I leave to the more able and | 
experienced judges : but the keeping up a ſuperior fleet, to check the neigh- 
bouring powers, is ſuch excellent and ſound policy, that J believe no man will 
be brought to ſpeak againſt it. | 

It would be an endleſs taſk for me to enumerate all the brave and valiant 
exploits of the Engliſh navies, in this latter æra, I ſhall not therefore attempt 
| it, but refer the curious reader to almoſt any chronicle or hiſtory of our own.- 
4 Country, wherein he will find them fully recorded, to the eternal glory of the 
| Engliſh name.“ 
iq I thall now add the following inventory. of a ſhip and its furniture, as during 
if the reign of Henry the Eighth ; at the ſame time referring the reader to the 
| ſhips repreſented plate 56, of the ſecond volume; by comparing which with. 

| the prefent account, . he may be better able to judge of both. 
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ik Ms, in Bib, Thys is the inventory of the great barke Hyenwyd, by youre humble ſervant: 
| Cotton, in- Chriſtopher Morres, the 6 day of October, the 2 3 year of our ſoverayne 

. bd | king Henry the 8th. | 

n. primus. the pe with one over/op +; Item the fore caſteil, and a cloos Y 

tymber deck, from the maſt forward, Whyche was made of /a& :. Item above I 

the 3 


, 
* 
2 A — 
e 11 


* Thus much I think it my duty to inform the reader, that the noble and memorable: action 
performed by the yo navy againſt the Spaniſh armada, in the 21ſt year of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, 1s curioufly wrought in tapeſtry, and now hung round the wall of the houſe of peers, at, 
Weſtminſter ; engravings from which have been moſt accurately made. 

+ overlop, or orl2pp, the deck. = Note, Theſe explanatory notes are from a MS, in the Harleian 
Library, mark'd 2301. 
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the fore caftell, a decke, from the nne maſt afterward : Item a nyew mayne 
maſt of ſpruce;* with a nyew ſtaye houn/id,F and ſfrartyd, F with the ſame 
wood; whyche maſt ys of length from the bounſe, to the ep, 25 yards; the 
mayne maſt, about the patnas, ys 23 hands about: Item a nyew mayne yaerd; 
of ſpruce, of oon piece, 3 TR | 

Item the takyll, pertaynyng to the. ſayd mayne maſte, 6-takells on a ſyd. 

| Item 9 /hrowds, and a backe flaye on either ſyd. Ex : 

1 Item in all the ſayd fahlles, 6 ſb yvers d of braſſe; that ys to ſaye 4 uers in 

: their pennants, and two-in the bowſer tukylls.- = 

Item a payer of zhyes || and a payer of hayyards ; Item a gyver ¶ with 2 braſyng 
ch vers; Item the mayne parrei, with truſhis, and 2 dryughs ; Item 2 r; 

Item two bracys ; Item two fregete; Item a mayne kerſe ; Item a bonnet ++ f 

haulf worren, with ſboutts, tacks, and bollyngs ; Item a niew mayne top; 

Item a top maſt, and a top /ay/e, with all theyr apparrell. þ 
Item a mayne myſſjr maſt ; and a mayn nuſſin yaerd, of ſpruce, of oon pece. ) 
Item a payer of hay/lyaerds, and a He, for the ſayd mayne myſſen heard: Item 5 b 

ſhrouds on eyche ſyd; Item a mayne myſſen-baulf a top; Item a mayne myſſen 

ſayle haulf worren. EI _ : i | 
item a bonauenture maſt ; with a yaerd of ſpruce, of oon pece ; with 4 ſroudton 1 
a ſyde. Item a payer of hbayfards : Item a He, with haulf @ top.—Item a 


[ 

bonaventure ſayle, fore worrenn. | 
Item a foer maſt, with 3 takylls, and 7 fhroudys on 2 ſyd ; with a He, and a | 
payer of hay/aerds,-with 4 braſyn ſhyvers :—lItem a fore ſayle yaerd, with the | 
apparrells ; 2 fruſhbs; — Item 2 Hie; 2 braefſys; two top ſayll ſboutts; 2 | 


bollyngs :—Ttem a fore flaye ; Item ſoer ſayll ſhoutts; 2 tacks ſuche as they be: 
—ltem foer ſarle koors, with 2 bonnetts,. ſore worren; Item a foertop maſty 
with a haerd, with ſayles, and'7ZaFy/l pertayning to yt. 
Item a bowſpryte of coe. Item a ſprytt ſayle yaerd, ſkarvyd, with a ſpryte fayle 
fore worren. | 
Item 4 antarrs, with 2 old cabulls:—and another old cabull, whyche they ſaye j 
ys in the watar. 5 WE, TY es | f 
Item towe hat? howks t; and two Z3/che howks$F;—Item 4 polhys, with braſyn 
vers; Item a ſnatche polſy; a luff boke|||| :—ltem 2 pollys, for the mayne top 
Jayle ; Item 2 great dubvell pollys, with woddyn ſhyvers :—lItem a great ſongs 
pol, with a woddyn ſhyver ;—lItem 17 pollys great and ſmall ;—lItem 4 &uy/l ö 
of ſmall ropys of roers ſtuf; — Item 4 boye res, good and bad; a Hd of ; 
yeron 


— << eo, 


—_ 


A ſort of firr ſo called. 
+ Heourjyd, bound round. 833 8 8 
+ $karvyd, or ſcarf d, one piece of timber let into another, in a firm joint. 4 
8 ,Shyvers, or ſheevers, the pulleys which run in the blocks, whether braſs or wood. 
| Thyes or ties, the ropes by which the yards do hang. 

q Gyver, a block in which the /heevers run. | 
** [y/ts, ropes which belong to the yard armes. J 
++ Bonnet is belonging to another ſail. a 
+; Katt howkes, or catt hooks, to faſten the anchor. 

Hißbe hooke, belonging to. the fb, therefore ſo called. 

Wl L hook, a takell with 2 hooks, 


MS. in Bib, 
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vyeron “ iron] ; Item a hype kettell, of 24 gaiJons.z—TIterm a pytche pott. of 
| len a gayndyng ſiaen; — Item a crowe of yeron; — Item a pytche 
 frouth. 1 To | 
Item a pompe, with 3 Sa; and 3 pompe fiavys z--Item 3 compaſys, and a 
kennyng glaſiaf ;—ltem 5 lanternnes. . | 
Item a great boat. pertaynnyng to the /yppe ; with a dauyd, with a ſtyver of 
braſs; — Item x11 owers, and a /ſchu/l, - | * , 
fie 


Hereafter followeth the ordenans, pertaynnyng to the ſayde ſbype. 


Item inprimus, two brazyn pecys called kannon pecyes, on foches; which 
 wayith. - C. quart. Ib, 8 


the one 9 11 7 ; 
the other 10 3 17 f whole weight 20 28 


Item 2 payer of bod wheles, nyew ;—lItem 2 lachng ladylls ; 


Starbord Syde. 


Item, oon port pece of yeron, caſt with 2 chambers Item a port pece of 
| yeron, with oon chamber. Item a Spanyche ſhng, with on chamber. 


Larbord Syde. 
Item oon port pece, with 2 chambers; Item another port pece, witn oon 
cheamber, whyche chaember was nat made for the ſayd pece. 
In the Forecaſstell. 


Item a ſmall ng, with 2 chaembers; Item another pece of yeron with 2 
cbaembers, the oon broken. 


Huſbandry, and others Matters thereon depending. 


Before the conqueſt, the king's tenants, who held their lands of the crown, 
paid only victuals, wheat, oxen, ſheep, hay, oats, &c. And a juſt note of 
the quality and quantity of every man's poſſefſion was taken, and the ratement 
made accordingly : and thus it continued till the reign of Henry the Firſt, as 


Harl. 980. 


Vide vol. 2 we have already ſeen in the ſecond volume of this work. — The incomes of 


of this work, ready money, before his reign, were raiſed by mulcts, and out of cities and 
Pas. 79 caſtles, where agriculture was not uſed ; but when the huſbandmen complained 
to Henry the Firſt, he ſettled certain prices to be paid in money. 


And 


Ad of iron, — an inſtrument uſed for ſplicing ropes, 
+ Kennyng glaſs, — a ſpy glaſi, or teleſcope. 
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And though many of the ſucceeding kings, by very wholſome and juſt laws, 
ſought to encourage and promote. the cultivation of - land, and protect the 
huſbandmen, yet that, after all, ſuch culture was much neglected, the many 
cruel and dreadful dearths of corn, recorded in our annals, may ſufficient] 


evince; and all the acts made in the various reigns (as exhibited in the ſecond Vol. 2, p.794 


volume of this work) were by no means ſufficient to put an effectual ſtop to the 


ravages of famine. Amongſt the other reafons heretofore given, it may not be Ibid, p. 80 


amiſs to add, that thoſe peſts to all focieties, foreſtallers of markets, and holders 


up of corn, had often great ſhare in the cauſe of theſe deſtructive ſcarcities; 
and that they {warmed at thoſe early periods in the realm, appears very certain, 


from the numerous acts and proclamations againſt them. 


Amongſt the various methods taken to prevent the ſcarcities of bread corn, Proclamat: 
one made uſe of in the year 1630, the 5th of Charles the Firſt, muſt (I dare fay) printed 28th- 
have produced a very happy effe& :—namely, That no millers were permitted Sept. 193% 
to buy and lay up corn, to ſell out at the markets, when ground, at great and 


exorbitant prices; but all who had mills were conſtrained to employ them in 
grinding for the farmers, houſholders, &c. at reaſonable ' rates, or by taking. 
a certain toll allow'd upon ſuch occaſions :—for before this act, the millers' 
(thoſe eſpecially who were rich, and could afford to keep a ſtock of corn by 
mem) would by no means grind the grain for the houſekeepers, as it was 
Lrought to their mills, but obliged them to buy the meal of them, at whatever 


rice they choſe to ſet upon it, which (eſpecially in winter, or in conſequence 
of a bad ſeaſon) was attended with extraordinary charges ; by which means the 
corn, which they had purchaſed in the plentiful ſeaſons, and laid up, produced 


extravagant gains; and by which means (unchriſtianlike means) the poor were 
often reduced to the laſt extremities. But the lamentable cries of the wretched, 
it not unheard, were generally unregarded. - 

With ſingular plealure I here mention, to the laſting honour of the preſent 
age, that few inſtances can be produced, of larger or more charitable contri- 
butions being made, than what we have heard of this very winter, on account 
of the ſeverity and inclemency of the ſeaſon, Great were the ſums collected, and 


many the poor and deſtitute, whoſe heavy diſtreſſes and wretchedneſs were by 


theſe noble, theſe chriſtianlike donations, - relieved and comforted. 
Hard muſt be that man's heart, and devoid of all humanity, who can indif- 


ferently look on the ſuſferings and wants of his fellow-creatures, whilſt with 


cruel hand, he infamouſly, tor his own private ends, withholds from them the 
bleflings that they crave—the ſtaff of human life. 

In the year 1630, as before mentioned, by proclamation, it was not only 
ſtrictly ordered that no wheat ſhould be inade into malt, but that “ no graine 


meete tor bread, to feede men, be waſted and conſumed in ſtuffe called ſtarch.“ 

Any one who takes notice of the monſtrous ruffs, cuffs, and other ſtarch'd 
linen attire, as repreſented in the habits of that time, will not wonder at this 
act being neceſſary for the preſervation of the grain (wheat eſpecially) of which 


ſtarch was principally made. 

Stow al teen us, that in the year 128 5, it was ordained that millers ſhould 
have but one halfpenny for a quarter of wheat grinding; and fo the price 
increaſed as the value of money was leſs, or the grain cheaper or dearer ; but 


of 
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Of the poor people, that by gleaning, or otherways, might be poſſeſſed of ſmall 
quantities of corn (and who could not pay in money for the grinding) a certain 
toll or portion of the meal, to the value allow'd, was deducted. This toll 
about 30 years ago, as taken in ſome of the country mills, was 14 lb. in the 
peck ; which, allowing for loſs in boulting, was valued at 1d. bran and all: 
at this rate the quarter of Wheat. grinding will be 2s. 8d.—In ancient time, the 
meal was by the bakers ſifted through fieves, no other method of taking the 
bran from it being then invented: but I find by the wood cuts given in an old 
ſize” of hook, called © The Aſſize of Bread, that the hand boulting mill was in uſe 
in the 16th, century; but as yet. it was not become the miller's buſineſs to make 
the flour, the bakers always having their own boulting mills for that purpoſe. 
But in the 17th century, ſundry rich millers cauſed boulting mills to be ſet up, 
_ which went with horſes ; others had them alſo turn'd by hand; either of which 
fort I myſelf well. remember: but at laſt, by ſome ingenious mill-wright, theſe 
boulting mills were contrived to be turned either by wind or water, as the 
grinding mills themſelves might be, within which they were ſet up; and when Y 
the poor people brought their wheat to be ground, and required of the miller 6 
to boult it alſo, he then exacted the bran for his trouble. 1 
A great ſtep to the relief of the poor, was to aſſize the profits to be gained by 3 
the bakers; which profits were aſcertained by the king's bakers, and allowed 
to them, be the grain at what price it would. We have already ſeen the 
allowance made in the reign of Henry the Third (vol. 2, pag. 81 and 82), 
Es The next aſſay made was in the reign of his ſon, Edward the Firſt, as ſet down 
Fr F in the old Book of Aſſize (which hath relation to the ſtatute of Henry the 
þ 2 don, Third above-mentioned). The baker was then allow'd 


Breade. 
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5 1638. : ; 8. d. | 

hs For Growt and furning — — 7 
Wood — — — — 0 3 2 

- The journey man — — "WE O 3x 9 

Two pages or prentizes — — — ly 3 

Salt — — — — HE I 4 ; 

-Candles — — — — 0 OL 4 

And his bran _ 2 

5 In all 1 'Y 


Anno 1495, the 12th of Henry the Seventh, as the Book of Aſſize wit- 3» 
neſſeth, when the beſt wheat was fold at 7s. the ſecond at 65s. 6d. and the f 
third at 6s. per quarter, the baker was allow'd, 


S. D. 3 

For . Furnace and wood — „ 25 90 8 3 

Two journeymen and two apprentices — 1 | f 
Salt, yeaſt, candle, and ſack- bands — oO 2 

Himſelf, his houſe, his wife, his dog, his cat, Ke. o 7 4 

And the bran to his advantage . 3 A 

| 2 © 2 


And 
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And the 2d of June, 1592, the 34th of queen Elizabeth, it was preſented by 

a Jury near London, before the clerk of the market of her majeſty's houſhold, 
that when the beſt wheat was at 1/. 15. 4d. the ſecond at 18s. 8d. the third at 
16s, the quarter, the bakers ſhould have allow'd unto them for the baking a 
quarter of flour (in and near London) 6s. 10d. which was then allow'd by the 
ſaid clerk of the market to be ſo, in regard of the great charges and prices of 
every thing, which was then more than in former times, the ſaid allowance 


being made as followeth : | 3 
For Fewel — — ahh 3 1 

. Two journeymen and two boys — — 3 

Yeaſt _ — — — Ay 

Candles and ſalt — — — Oo 4 

Himſelf, his wife, children, and houſe-rent 8 

The miller's toll — — — 1 

6 10 


Yet this allowance of 6s. 10d. was afterwards reduced to 6s. 4d. reſpectively, 
as in the Epiſtle to the laſt Book of Aſſize, directed to ali magiſtrates and others q 
his majeſty's officers, is at large expreſs'd : the which allowance of 6s. 44. was 4 
for a long time afterwards continued. —Here it 1s to be obſerved, that bread 
made in the country was obliged to be two ounces heavier in the penny loaf, 

than bread baked in the city. 
Ye ſhall underſtand (ſays Stow) that of old time bakers of bread at Stratford Survey of 
were allow'd to bring daily (except Sundays and the principal feſtivals) divers Lond. p.542 
long carts laden with bread (the ſame being two ounces in the penny wheaten 
loaf heavier than the penny wheaten loaf baked in the city) the ſame to be fold 
in the Cheape, three or four carts ſtanding there, between Gutherans-lane and 
Fouſters-lane end, one cart on Cornbill by the conduit, and one other in Grace- 
church-(treet, But (adds he) theſe bakers of Stratford left ſerving this city (I 
k now not upon what occaſion) above forty years ſince. 
The figures of the bread, as anciently made, are exhibited plate 20, from 
fig. 1 to 7 incluſive :—1. the farthing waſtell ; 2. the farthing ſymnel; 3. the 
farthing white loaf; 4. the halfpenny white loaf; 5. the halfpenny wheaten 
loaf; 6. a penny wheaten loaf ; 7. a halfpenny houſhold loaf.—In the book Rules for 
intituled Rules for aſſizing Bread, printed 1699, I 6nd the following notes 1 
concerning the waſtell, the cocket, and the ſymnel, &c. * Dudhin. 
Waſtell bread, in Latin libum, which ſignifies a cake; ſome interpret it to be an. 1699. 
a cake made with honey, or a cake made with meal and oil, and ſome others a 
wafer. Edmund Wingate, in his Abridgments of the Statutes, calls it a ſort 
of ſmall bread out of uſe. It is left out of the aſſize of queen Elizabeth's 
reign. | 

es bread, called in Latin panis ſecundarius, is bread made of flour of a 
leſs price than the waſtell, and ſhould weigh more by two ounces; this is alſo 
called white bread, and was continually aſſizable. 
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The /ymnel, called by the Latins collyra, and by Plaut. panis genus in cineribus 
cof1; by others a cracknell, a ſop or ſippet, and by the ſtatute” itſelf bread 
twice baked, was a ſort of ſmall cake made in former times: —“ And we (ſays 
he) had ſome very lately made in Dublin, in form of a cup or ſmall porringer, - 
of a hard and-brickle nature ; which anſwers very exactly the word cracket, - 
and very fit. for a ſop or ſippet, when filled with good ale, &c. and thoſe who 
fold it in the ſtreets called it ſymnel cakes.” 

So far my author :—but his deſcription; and the form as repreſented plate 20, - 
fig. 2, do not in the leaſt agree; there it ſeems only a kind of long cake, like 
the French roll of the preſent time. This was alſo out of the aſſize. 

There was beſides, bread of zrefe, or over-weight, and ſome other ſorts, the 
names of which explain themſelves, . | 

But in the reign of queen Elizabeth, there were only, by law appointed, 
three ſorts of bread, namely, White, Wheaten, and Houſhold ; which forts | 
continue to be made to this day, 

Bp-of Ely's Before I conclude this article, I ſhall take notice of the permiſſions anciently 
Treatiſe, granted by the church, in time of harveſt,” to the huſband men :— Fhe catholic 
ER church, for more than 500-years after. Chriſt, permitted labour, and gave 
licence to many chriſtian people to work on the Lord's day, at ſuch hours as 
they were not commanded to be preſent at the public ſervice, by the precept of 
MS: in Bib, the church; and in Gregory the Great's time, it was reputed-anti-chriſtian 
Harl. 980. doctrine to make it a ſin to work upon the Lord's day: but in after times, both 
in the eaſt and weſt, in France and Great Britain, as well in the days of the 
Saxons as Danes, rural works and labour, with other civil and ſecular negocia- 
tions, were prohibited and reſtrained upon the Lord's day, and upon other 
feſtival days. 
13 In the reign of queen Elizabeth, by proclamation, all parſons, vicars, and : 
an, 20 Eliz. curates, were enjoined. to teach and declare unto the people, that they might 
6, with ſafe and quiet conſciences (after the common prayer) in time of harvelt, 
labour upon the holy and: feſtival days, and ſave the things which God had 
ſent them: for if, by any groundleſs ſcruples of conſcience, they ſhould abſtain 
from working upon thoſe days, that they ſhould grievouſſy offend and diipleaſe - 
God, if the grain were thereby loſt or damaged. 
I can't help here remarking, that at the firſt beginning of the reformation, - 
under Henry the Eighth, the poor people, and ignorant, imputed every miſ- 
" fortune that happened in the realm to the departure of their prieſts: thus, in 
of Accent the old ballad of Truth and. Ignorance, the latter, who is repreſented -by a 
Poetry, country bumpkin, ſays 
V. 2, p. 290. Chill tell thee what, good vellowe, 
Before the vriers went hence, 
A buſhell of the beſt wheate 
Was zold vor vourteen pence ;. 
And vorty egges a penny, 
That were both good and newe; 
And this che zay myſelf have zeene, 
And yet ich am no Jewe. | | | 
Nor were they readily perſuaded out of their opinion, till cuſtom. reconciled: 
them to the alteration. Some 
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some Collections relative to the different Trades & Occupations, &c. 


We have already rehearſed ſome few verſes (page 48, of this vol.) reſpecting 


the bakers, brewers, &c.— Take the ſollowing ſtanzas of that old poem there 
mentioned: . | 


MS. in the 
Harl. Lib. 


| markedg1 3, 
Pail, be ye merchans with yur gꝛet packes 


Df dzapezie, avoir de poise, & pur wol ſackes, 
Gold, ſilver, ſfones riche, markes a ek pundes, 
Litil give pe therok to the wzech pover; 
Sleigh he was & ful of witte,—That this 1oze put in wzitte, 


Hail be pe taileuzs, with pour ſchazpe ſchozes, 
To make wezynge hodes, ye kuttith Tome goes, 
Agens midwinter hote beth pur neldes, 
Tho pur ſemes lemith fair, —at leſtith little while. 
The clezke that this baſton W2owgte,—Wel he woke t Uepe righte nowgte. 
Hail be ye ſutlezs, with your mani leſtes, 
With your bloye Hides of ſeleuth beſfis, 
And tables c traiſules, bochvampe & alles, 
Blak & lothlich beth yur teth, hozi ſhas that route: 
Pis this baſtun well ithigte,—Evch word him lit be azigte. 
Hail be ye skinneze, with puze dꝛauche kive, 
Who ſo ſmillith this, to wo is him alive; 
Wuhan that this thonnezith, ye mote thezein (——e 
Da theit yur cuzteifie, ye ſtinketh al the ſtzete. 
Woꝛth hit wer that he wer Ring, — That diied thls tzie thing. 


Mail be pe potteze, with your bole ax, 
Fair beth pur bazmhatzes, yelow beth pur fax, 
Ye ſtondith at the ſchamil, brod fezlich beznes, 
Fleiis you folowith ye ſwolowith y now: 
The beſt clezk of al this tun,—czatefallich makid this baſtun. 


I have alſo added the following ballad of John Lidgate, which gives a perfect MS bo 
picture of London, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. He here ſhows forth a Hari. Lib. 
poor man, who came up to town to make a complaint of ſome wrongs he had mark'd 367, 
ſuſtained, ſeeking redreſs. It is intituled The London Lycꝶ peny. 


I, 


To London once mp ſteppes i bent, 
Wheze tzouth in no wyſe ſhould be faynt ; 
To Weſtmynſter ware i forthwith went, 
To a man of law to complaynt; 
J ſayd for Paries love (that holy ſaynt) 
Pyty the pore, that wold p2oceede ; 
But for lacke of mony, i cold not ſpede, 


I 2 And 


| 
| 
| 
þ 
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2, 
Ind as i thruſt the pꝛelle amonge, 
By frowarde chaun e my hood Was gone, 
Vet for all that i ffaid not longe, 
Till at the Kynge Bench i was on, 
Before the judge i kneled anone, 
And p2ayd him for Goddes ſake to take Heede 
35ut for lacke of mony, i myght not ſpede, 


X 2. 
Beneth them ſet clezkes a g2et rout, 
 Whych faſt dyd wꝛyte, by one aſſeht; 
The ze ſtade up one, c. c2yed aboute 
Rychazde, Robezt, 4 John of Rent; 
J wyſt not well what this man ment, 
He c2yed out thꝛyſe, theze in dede; 
But he that lackt mony, myght not ſpede.- 


4. 
Unto the comon place, t pode tho 
Wheze ſat one wyth a ſylken hmve ; 
J-dyd hym reve2ence (for i ought to do lo) 
t told my caſe the2e, as well as i coude, 
Howe my grades weze defrazded me by falſhod; : 
J gat not a move of hig mouthe for my mede, 
c for lacke of mony, i mpght not ſpeve. - 


ä Bs 
Unto the Rolls; i gat me fiom thence; 
Bekoze the clazkes of the Chauncezye, 
Mheze many i found taznyng of penſe, - 
But none at all once regazded mee 
J gave them my playnt uppon my knee, 
They lyked it well, when thay had it read. 
But lackyng of mony, i could not ſpede. 


ws, 
In Weſtmynſter Halle, i founde out owne, 
Which went in a longe gown of raye; 
I czowched, c kneeled, befoze hym anon, 

For Mazyes love of help, i hym pꝛaye; 

J wot not what thou meaneſt, gan he ſaye;. 
To get me thence he dyd me bede, 
For lack ot money i could not ſpede. 
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7. 

Mithin the halle, neyther ryche nor pet pore 
Would do for me oughte, alths i ſhoulde dyt, 
Which ſeing i gat me oute of the dooze, 
Mheze Flemynge began on me for to c2ye, 
Mater what will you copen or by? 

Fine felt hattes, or ſpectacles to rede; 
Lay down your ſylver, & heze po may ſpede. 
| 8. | 
Then to Weſtkmynſfer gate i preſently went, 
When the ſoun it was at hygh pryme, 
r cokes to me they tooke god entent, 
t prefe2ed me d2cad, with ale 4 wynne, 
Rybbg of befe both fat, and ful fpne ; 
A fapꝛe cloth they gan for to ſp2ede, 
But wanting monp, i inyght not be ſpede, 


wh 

Then unto London i dyde me hye, 
Ok all the land it beazyeth the pꝛyle, 

Yod peſcode own began to czye, 
Stzabezy rype, & chenyts in the ryſe z - 
Own bad me dzaue neze, & by ſome ſpyce - 
Peper, & ſaffozne, they gan me bede, 
But for Tacke of mony i myghte not ſpede. 


10. 

Then to the Chepe, i gane me d2awne,: 
Wheze mutch people i ſawe for to ſtande, 
One ofred me velvet, ſplke, q lawne ; 

An other he takes me by the hande, 
Heze is Pazys thzed, the fyneſt in che lande 
J never Was. uſed to ſuch thynges in dede, - 
c wantyng mony, i myght not ſpede. 


11. 
Than went i fozth by London ſtone, 
Thꝛoughout all Danwyke ſtzeete; . 
Dꝛapezs much cfoth me offzed anone, - 
Then comes in one cryed hot ſhepes fete; 


One k2yde makezell, peſen g2ene, an other gan g1eete : 


On bad me by a h2ode, to cover my heade, 
But for want of money i might not. pete, 
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12. 
Then i hyed me unto-Cſichepe, 

Son c2yes rybbeg of befe, & many a-pye 3 
Pewter pottes, they ſcattezed on a hene, 
Theze was hazpe, pype, & mynſtzelye; 

Pea by cock, nay by cock, ſome began trye, 
--Some ſonge of Jenken, & Julyan for theze mede, 
But for lacke of money i myght not ſpede, 

13. 
Then i into Coꝛnhill onon i pode, 
- (QUheze was mutch-ſfolen geze, amonge 
I ſaw wheze honge myne owne hade, 
That i had loſt amonge tho thzonge ; 
To by my own hade, i thought it Wzonge; 
+ knew it well as i dyd my tzede, 
But for lacke of mony i coulde not ſpede. 


14. | 
The tavezner tooke me by the fleve, 
: Syr ſathhe wyll you owr wyne aſſay, 
J anſwe2ed that can not mutch me g2eve, 
A peny tan do no mote than yt mapt; 
dꝛanke a pynte, & for yt did pape, 
Pet ſoze a hungezed from thence 1 pede, 
t wantyng mony i colde not ſpede. 
15. 
Then hyed i me to Belyngſgate, 
And owne cꝛped hoa, go we hence; 
I prayd a bazge man for Gods ſake, 
That he would ſpaze me my expence, 
Thon ſcapſt not heꝛe quoth he, under 2 pence; 
A lift not yet beſtowe my almes dede, 
Thus lackyng mony i coulde not ſpede. 


6 16. 
Then i convapd me into Kent, 
For of the law wold i medle no moze, 


Becauſe no man to me tooke entent, 
I dyght me to do, as i dyd bekoze. 


Now Jeſus that in Bethlehem was bozn 
Save London, k ſend tzew lawpezs there mede, 
;For wholo wants money wyth them ſhall not ſpede 


Explicit London Lyckpeny. 


%% UNOEITM. © _ 6 
The reader will be pleaſed to notice, that where he talks of Heing to London 


' (verſe 8.) from Weſtminſter, that at that time London and Weſtminſter were not 
joined together, as they are now, but were two diſtinct cities, the Strand being 


entirely bate of houſes.” We may yet obſerve, that the churches of St. Martin 
and St. Giles had added to them ** in the Fielas;” but how improperly they}. 


now retain that addition to their names, need not be inſiſted upon. 


Domeſtic Affairs.“ 


In the reign of king Henry the Eighth, at which time luxury and grandeurf̃ 


was ſo much affected, and appearances of ſtate and ſplendour carried to ſuch 
lengths, we may conclude that their houſhold furniture and domeſtic neceſſaries 
were alſo carefully attended to: on paſſing through their houſes we may expect 
to be ſurprized at the neatneſs, elegance, and ſuperb appearance of each room, 


and the'ſuitableneſs of every ornament; but herein we may be deceived, The 


taſte of elegance amongſt our anceſtors was very different from the preſent, and 


however we may find them extravagant in their apparel, exceſſive in their 


banquets, and expenſive in their trains of attendants, yet follow them home, 


and within their houſes you ſhall find their furniture is plain and homely, —no 
great choice, but What was uſeful, rather than any for ornament or ſhow. 


Begin we with the Gentleman. In the Cotton library, amongſt ſome miſcel- 


laneous papers preſerved from the fury of the flames, is one ſmall tract extant, 


which by the hand appears to have been written early in the zeign of Henry the 


Eighth: it is there called“ An inventorye of all the goodes and cattells, late 


Ms. ina 
Bundle 


Richarde Fermers in the manor of Eſtone — This Mr. Richard Fermer, tho' mark. Query 


I find no account of him in hiſtory, was, as may be ſeen from his large poſſeſ- 
fions, a gentleman of great wealth and diſtinction, and had, adjoining to his 


Vitelllus, J 


manſion, * a large patke with all ſortes of deer therein.” Let us firſt, in our 


progreſs, enter his hall; and there we find, 
Firſt a pece of tapſtre, hanging at the heyght deſe ;*- 


Item thre tables, with formes and treſſylls, morteſed in the grounde ; Item a 


hawkes perche. 


The furniture of the hall being thus ſet forth, we will next enter the 
*« perlor.“ * 

Furſt the ſeyde perlor celyd + with wenſkett; Item a fayr table; two treſſylls, 
three joyned formes, —a littell plaine cubbarde,—2 turnyde chaires, — three 
lyttell chaires for women, —and four foote ſtooles; - Item 6 cuſhins of tapſtre, 

Sth armes in the myddes,—an olde carpet upon the borde, of Turkye ſaye 


ſtrypyde, 


The word deſe, or, as it is ſometimes written, dees, in Latin deſert, doth properly ſignify 4 
canopy over the high table; but here I apprehend it may mean the chief ſeat, or bench, at the upper 
end of the hall, which, by the way of diſtinction, was here covered at the back with tapeſtry, 


+ Celyd here doth. not reſpect. the top of the room, but means only that the ſides were covered 
With wainſcot. | 
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ſtrypyde, 2 lyttell carpettes for cubberdes,—one of Turkye makynge, the 
other of tapſtre :—ltem in the chimney two awndirons,*—wythe a fyer 
forke :—Item hanginge about the ſaide perlor on the ſeilinge, two tables ; 
one the picture of Lucreſſe, - the other of Mary Maudeleine. Item a payer 
of tables ;—theſe were backgammon tables. | | 


Thus finiſhed the inventory of the parlour,;—leaving the rooms of leſs conſe- 
. quence, let us paſs on to the greate chamber, over the perlor.” 


Furſt three large peeces of tapſtre, of imagery ;—Item a truffinge bedde of 
. wenſkotte, with cellar, and teſter, painyde with blacke velvet, and yellowe 
bandkin; with curtains of blacke, and changeable perſnet ;—lItem a coverlet 
of tapſtre, of imagery, lynyd with canvas; a bedde of downe, with a mat- 
terys; under the ſame bedde a paire of fuſtyans ; 2 blankettes ; 2 pylowes ; 
and 2 bolſters ;—Item a cupberde of wenſkotte ; one turnyde chaire, with a N 

cuſhin of verder ;—3 curtains of blue buckerom, for 3 windowes, which be 7 
celyd with wenſkotte. & 4$ 


Before we leave the lodging rooms, let.us ſee the plain furniture of % Maiſter 
Fermers owne chamber.” 


Item v peces of newe tapſtre, about the chamber; — Item a teſtor, and celor of 
white Iynyn clothe ;—Item a fetherbedde; a ſtandyng beddeſtede; a mat- 
terys; a payre of fuſtion blankettes; a paire of ſhetes; a Spaniſhe happer ; a 

. quilte of yellow farſnet ;—Item two turnyde chaires ; one cuſhyn ; and a 
cubbarde; with three cheſts containing various articles of cloths, bed fur- 
niture, &c, | | 


From hence it may not be amiſs. to paſs into the offices, and there examine 43 
one of the upper ſervants lodging. | 2 
Item, an olde hangynge ſtainyde, round the room; Item a bedſtede, a fether- 

bedde, a bolſter, a pair of ſhetes; 3 blankets, a coverlet of olde tapſtre, a 

teſtor of redd ſaye.— But for the lower ſervants and attendants, I find but a 

matteres, a paire of ſhetes, and an old coverlet ; whilſt thoſe who were ſtill 

under them in office, were obliged to take up with the © materes, a bolſter, 
and a covering only: | 


Thus have we ſeen the chief furniture and ornaments of a gentleman's houſe ; 
we will now paſs on to the cellar, where I find a puncheon of Frenche wine, 
and a hoggeſhed of white wine, both abroach.—Go we now to the ketchyn, 
and examine there. | | 


Inprimis, 17 newe platters of the ſhallowe faſſyon ;—Item 16 platters of the 
olde faſſyon Item 11 dyſhes of all ſortes ;—a charger, and a platter j— 
Ss ; Item 
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* In the country theſe awndrrons are uſed to this day, and are called cobb irons; they ſtand on the 
hearth, where they burn wood, to lay it upon ;-their:-fronts are uſually curved, with a large round 
knobb at the top; ſome of them are kept poliſhed and bright, anciently many of them were em- 
belliſhed. with variety of ornaments, 

q 7. _ a word conſtantly uſed in ancient times for pictures, perhaps becauſe they were painted 

en at ards. 
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Item 16 porengers ;—8 ſaucers of the olde faſſyon;—Item a dofon new 
: fawcers Item a greate braſſe potte, a leſſe pott, and a lytell pott ;—a great 
kettyll ;—3 braſs pannes, of a myddle ſyſe ;—3 ſmall poſnetts ;—a chafter, 
and 2 chafting diſshes, one after the ſilver faſſyon ;—one ladle ;—a gret ſtone 
morter za lytell ſpyce morter, with a peſtyle of ierne /zron } ;—2 gret racks 
of ierne, and a ſmall paire ;—un ſpytte ;—a paire of pott hookes ;— 3 hangers 
of ierne, for pottes to hang on ;—two trevetts of ierne ;—a fyer forke of 
ierne ;—a tankarde ;—a fryenge panne ;—a clew of jerne; — a great owdde 


| bowle za paile ;—a grate for brede ;—a dreſſinge border a ceſtorne of 
lede with a coke, 


From hence let us paſs to the brew-houſe, and ſee the utenſils there; and 
that the more eſpecially, becauſe at the end of this article I mean to treat of 
the ancient method of brewing of beer. The utenſils are, 


Inprimus a meſshe fatt; - Item a great ledde ; Item a braſs panne, ſet in the 
walle {this was doubtleſs the copper for boiling the wort) ;— Item 6 wort 


leeds, callyd coolars ; Item a great clinge fatt, with 2 other fattes ; and other 
tubbes, and. kimnelles. 


In the Bake-houſe. 


Inprimus. A knedinge trough ;—a boulting huche ;—a kneading kimnelle ;—a 
buſhell ;—a moulding board ;—6 meal tubbes, &c. | 


Over and above what has already been mentioned of bed furniture in the 
lodging rooms, I find mention mate of down pillowes, pillow beres, and 
blanketts of woolen, with coverings of white fryſe. Now, to conclude, we 
will examine this gentleman's ſervice of plate, which indeed is not very large. 


Imprim. A baſon and ewer percel (or half) gilte ;—Item 2 ſaltes, with covers 
gilt;—Item 5 ale potts with covers gilte Item 4 goblettes without covers 
gilte Item 16 ſpones, white Item 2 flate booles, one lacking a cover, 
gilte Atem a peper boxe, gilte Item a chalyce, percell gilte. = 


His plate, moſt likely, was uſed but on particular occaſions, for he had a 


ſervice of pewter, to ſupply the want of it in common, which in the inventory 
runs as follows : 


2 baſons, and 2 ewers of pewter ; one ale pott, and 2 wine potts, of the ſame; 
—2 dozen of pewter trenchers;—5 chargers ;—17 platters ;—2 dozen of 


dyſhes ;—16.ſawcers ; —2 porringers ;—2-plates —a waſhing baton za falte ; 
and a potte for water; all of the ſame inetal. 


From the houſe of the gentleman, we will now go on to the knight's fair 
manſion, where we may reaſonably expect more grandeur and elegance. 

The following extracts are from a tract found in the fame bundle of papers In Bib. Cot, 
before mentioned : it is an inventory taken of the goods and chattels of Sir infig. Query 
Adrian Foſkewe, at his manſion-houſe in the country, dated the 3oth year of ann 
king Henry the Eighth. 

This extenſive inventory begins with a large and noble ſervice of rich plate, 


of ſilver, great part of it gilt, which ſervice muſt have been worth an amazing 
Vor. III. K | {um 
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ſum of money; and this may ſerve to prove that the knight himſelf was 
exceeding rich, as well as the great quantities of land which it appears he 
poſſeſſed, —I will here alſo begin with the hall, which I find covered with 


„A hangin of greine ſay, bordered with darneng (or needle-work) Item 2 
grete ſide tables, with ſtandinge treſſels;--Item a ſmall joyned cuberde, of 
waynſcott, and a ſhort peice of counterfett carpett upon it ;--Item a ſquare 
cuberde, and a large piece of counterfett carpett upon it; -a ſhort piece of 
carpett in the wyndowe, and 5 formes,” &c. 


In the perler {the beft room for the reception of bis gueſts }. 


Imprim: a hangynge of greene ſay and red, panede ;*--Item a table with two 
treſſells, and a greyne verders carpet upon it ;--three greyne verders cuſhyns ; - 
-a joyned cupberd, and a carpett upon it z--a piece of verders carpet in one 
window, and a piece of counterfeit carpett in the other ;--one Flemithe- 
chaire ;--4 joyned ſtooles z--a joyned forme za wyker ſkryne ;--2 large 
awndyerns,--a fyer forke,--a fyer pan,--a payer of tonges ;—Item a lowe 
joyned ſtole ;--2 joyned foote ſtoles -a rounde table of cipreſs ; and a piece 
of counterfeitt carpett upon it, —Item a paynted table /or pidture of the 
Epiphany of our Lord. 


From hence let us go on to the beſt chamber, leaving all the rooms of leſs 
conſequence; and there we ſhall find, 


« Firſt a hanging all around the room, of grene and red fay, paynede :- Item 
one great truſſing bed, with 2 fether beds, wherof the one is downe ;--with 
2 bolſters ;--2 pillowes of downe ;—Item 3 blankets of woolen clothe ;--a 
coverlet of verder worke, enlyned ;—lItem-a mantill of red ;—Item a joined 
cupborde, with a counterfet carpet upon it ;z—Item a ſhort table joyned, - 
with a coarſe carpett ;—ltem 2 cheſts; -an old Flemiſh chaire ;--a turned 
chaire;z—lItem three cuſhins ;—Item 2 awndyerns, a fyer pan ;--a payer of 
tonges ;—ltem a chafer4 of brafle ;--two baſons ;--2 joined ſtools, 


Before we take our leaves of this antique manſion, let us ſee the chamber 
over the perler,, which was the knight's own chamber. 


Furſte an hangynge, of redd and greine ſay, panede;—lItem a ſparver of 
greine and blake ſay, with courteyns of the ſame a truſſinge bed, framed 
of wenſkotte ;--2 fether bedds ;--one grete bolſter ;--2 fuſtyans ;—2 pillows: 
of downe ;=--a large counterpoynt, of greate verders; -2 joyned formes ;--a 
turned chaire a joyned cupberde, with a counterfet carpet upon it; Atem 
a wyndowe clothe of payned ſey ;--2 ſmall awndierns z—a pair of tonges ;— 
mon a greate ſtandarde, with dyvers appariell. belongynge to the lady 

doſkewe.“ 


Having 


* The form and manner of the tapeſtry and other hangings, at that time uſual in the houſes of 


the gentlemen and nobility, to be hung round the wall, may be ſeen plate 15 of this volume, 
This I take to be a warming pan. | 
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Having thus ſurveyed the furniture of the country houſe of this wealthy 


knight, let us, before we leave him, run over ſome few rooms of his houte 
« befide the Black Freeres, in London.” —The which inventory, taken at the Trac Ms. 


ſame time, is alſo contained in the bundle before-mentioned, ar ay Cor, 
His © hawle is indeed but very plain, and ſparingly furniſhed : for EY 


.«« furſte 2 pieces of ſtayned clothe ; Item a long table, with 2 treſſils, and a 
ſhort joined forme,” compleat the whole ſurvey. But enter we the parlour, 
and ſee what there may be found: | 


.«« Furſte in the perlar ther is a hangynge of yelowe, and greine ſay, pained ;— 

Item a cupberd, with a Flemith chayre ; I tem a longe table, with 2 treſſills; 
Item 6 joynede ſtolles ;—lItem a little pece of ſay, hangynge before the 
wyndowe, yellowe and greine, panede ;—ltem a longe ſettell ;—Item 2 
awndyerns,--a fyer forke,--a payer of tonges ;—lItem a pair of tables,” 


We will now ſee what is “ in Sir Adrians Foſkewes owen chamber,” and 
then conclude, | 


Furſte a truſſynge bedde, a feither bed, and a mattreſs ;--a bolſter ;--a pair of 
blanketts ;--a coverynge of vardures ;—ltem a ſperver,* with courtaynes to | 
the ſame, of yellowe and greine ;—Item the hangynges round the room of i} 
red ſaye; —Item 2 awndiarnes, and a pair of tonges :—[tem a joyned forme; | 
-a cheſte at the beddes feet with writings, Item a cheſt of napery. 


Thus have we ſeen the houſhold ſtuff of two people in very opulent circum - | 
ſtances; by which we may obſerve how plain and homely they were in their 
houſes. | 

Here note once for all, that we ought not to be ſurprized at the plainneſs Holinelead 
of the furniture here ſet forth, for all the chroniclers confirm the ſame. — Vol. r. B. 2. 
Harriſon, in the Deſcription of Britain (writing in the reign of Elizabeth) cap. 19. 
informs us, that amongſt the various improvements which had happened in the 
memory of men at that time living, that of houſhold furniture was one of the 
molt conſiderable; ** for now (ſays he) the furniture of our houſes is growne, 
in maner even to pafling delicacie: and herein I do not ſpeake of the nobilitie 
and gentrie onely, but even of the loweſt forte that have any thing at all to take 
to, Certes in noblemens houſes it is not rare to fee abundance of arras, riche 
hangings of tapiſtry, filvor veſſel], and ſo much other plate, as may furniſh 
jundrie cupbordes, to the ſumme often times of a thouſand or two thouſande 
pounde at the leaſt : wherby the value of this and the reaſt of their ſtuffe doth 
grow to be ineftimable. Likewiſe in the houſes of knightes, gentlemen, 
marchauntmen, and ſome other wealthie citizens, it is not geſon to beholde 
generallye their great proviſion of tapiſtrie, Turkye worke, pewter, braſſe, fine 
linen, and therto coſtly cupbordes of plate woorth five or ſixe hundred pounde, 
to be demed by eſtimation. But as herein all theſe ſortes doe farre exceede 
their elders, and predeſeſſours, ſo in time paſt, the coſtly furniture ſtayed there, 

K 2 whereas 


* This appears to be the frame at the top of the bed, to which the curtain rods were made faſt, 
for the ſupport of the curtains, 


I 
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whereas now it is deſcended. yet lower, even unto the inferiour artificers and 


moſt fermers, who have learned alſo to garniſh their cupbords with plate, their 


beddes with tapiſtry and. filke hanginges, and their tables with fine naperie, 
whereby the wealth of our countrie doth infinitely appeare. Neyther do [ 
ſpeake this in reproach of any man, God is 
rejoyce rather to ſee how God 'hatly bleſſed us with hys good giftes, and to 
beholde howe that in a time wherein all thinges are grown to moſt exceſſive 
prieces, we do yet finde the meanes to obtayne and atchieve ſuch furniture as 
Stow's Chr. heretofore hath beene unpoſlible.” —And ſays Stow, in his Chronicle, in the 
pag. 897. life of king James the Firſt, . «© 'Cuſhens, and window pillowes of velvet, and 
damaſk, &c. in former times were only uſed in the houſes of the chief princes, 


and peers of the land; though at this day thoſe ornaments of eſtate, and 1 | 


princely furniture,- be very plenteous in molt” citizens hoes; and many ot 
of like eſtate.” | th GOD 15. 

But, leaſt our ideas ſhould be ſunk too low, it may be neceſſary here to 
remark, that the turned chairs, the joyned fiools, the awndyerns, &c. which we 
find mentioned in the above inventories, are, *tis true, ſuch ſorts cf furniture as 
at this day can only be ſeen in the houſes of the pooreſt. and meaneſt people ; 
but at that time they were oftentimes made extremely grand, enriched with 
carve work and gilding, infomuch that they compoſed part of the furniture, not 
only in the houſes'of the chief nobility of the realm, but alſo in the palace of 


. 
1% 
18 
@ * 
= 


L 


the king himſelf : and of the awndyerns, or, as they are called by the moderns, - 
cob irons, myſelf have ſecn a pair, which in former times belonged. to ſome 


noble family; they were of copper highly gilt, with beautiful flowers enamelled 
with various colours, diſpoſed with great art and elegance. 


But before we bid adieu to the domeſtic furniture of our anceſtors, let us 


Large Folio 100K into the palace of the king himſelf.—In an inventory taken of king Henry, 
MS. in the the Eighth's palace, at Hampton- Court, I find this deicription of the king's 


1419, 


having as well foure bullyeons of timbre gilte, as foure vanes of yron painted, 
with the kinges armes: haveing cellar,--teſter,--double vallaunces, -- and- 
baſes, of cloth of golde tiſſue, and cloth of filver paned together, embroidered. 
upon the ſeames, with-a worke of purple vellat ; haveing the kinges armes, 
crowned with the crown imperial,--within the garland upon the celar, and 
teſter ;--and alſo with roſes,. and floures deluce, likewiſe crowned within the 
garlande, upon the ſaid clothe of ſilver: The ſaid celer toke in lengthe, two 
yardes and a quarter; in breadth 2 yards, and 3 quarters; lined with yellow 
bucker (perhaps buckram.}—The double valunce, every one of them, took 
in depth one quarter of a yarde, with a. deepe fringe of gold, filver, and filke : 
— The teſter fringed upon bothe ſydes, with a fringe narrow of Venice gold, 
and filver, touke in depthe one yerde 1 quarter 3 nailes; in height 3 yards, 
lined as aforeſaide :—the 3 baſes fringed at the endes, and at both ſides, with 
a narrowe fringe of lyke gold, and filver as aforeſaide, together with 5 
curtaines, touk 23 paines of taphata, pained purple and white, garniſhed 
upon the ſame, on bothe lydes, with paſlamyne late of Venice gold, and 
fringed 


my judge, but to ſhew-that I do 


Item a bedſtede; the poſts and heade curiouſly wroughte, painted, and guilte z- 
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OF THE ENGLISH, "© 
ftinged uppon the edge, and at the lower parte with a narrow frindge of lyke 
gold, and filver; every curteyne touk in depthe, 2 yerds 1 quarter.— 
Alſo a counterpointe of the ſame taphata, embraudred with the kinges armes, 
within a garlonde, holden by his majeſties ſupporters; and four badges, 
within garlands, lykewiſe embrowdered with cloth of golde, lozenged all 
over with cordaunte of Venice gold, and ſilver ; fringed rounde aboute with 
a narrowe fringe of Venice gold, and filver; lined with purple ſarcenet; 
touke 3 yardes 1 quarter ſquare :—One bedde of fuſtian, filled with downe ; 
being of foure breadthes wide, of the ſame fuſtian, and in length 3 yardes.— 
The bolſter of one bredthe wide, of fuſtian, filled with downe ; and in 
lengthe 3 yerdes goode :—the 2 pillowes, being of one bredth wide of 
fuſtiane filled with downe, either of them in lengthe on yerde 1 quarter, — 
foure quiltes of lynnen clothis filled with wool /zhat is, perhaps, wool quilted 
in tbiniy between them } whereof 3 took in length the piece, 3 yardes good; 


and ia breathe 3 yardes ; and the 4th in length 2 yard 3 gnarters, and in 
breadth 2 yerds 3 quarters,” 


The other furniture of the bed- chamber was as follows : 
1 Two joined cupbords. Item one joyned ſtoole,—ltem two awndyrons with 


fire fork, tonges, and fire pan; Item a ſteel glaſs covered with yellowe vellat.“ 


In the inventories'of ſeveral other of the kings palaces, as well at Weſtminſter 
as other places, I find mention -of * blankets of redd Yriſh freeze, with 
embrauded borders; alſo white Spaniſh blankets, of various colours: the ge— 


Large Folio 


MS. in the 


neral length is 3 yards 1 quarter, and breadth 2 yards 3 quarters ;—and ſheets Harl. Lib. 


of fine Holand, 5 breadths wide, and 6 yerdes long; with pillow beres of fine 


Holland of one bredth, and 1 yerde long good.“ 


It is very remarkable, that in all the inventories above-mentioned, of the 
palaces of Henry the Eighth, T meet with but few (and thoſe very ſmall) 


1419. 


looking glaſſes, they generally uſing. mirrours, or ſteel glaſſes as they then 


i{Hled them. | 
In the account of the-ſecret ſtuff (as it is called) at Weſtminſter, is a catalogue 


of „ the glaſſes to looke in.“ The moſt conſiderable one is ſet down as follows: 


A faire greate lookinge ſteele glaſſe, ſette in crymſon velvette, richly em- 


brawdered with damaike pirles with knots of blew ;—and a curtain to the- 
{ame of blewe tafata, embrawdered with Venice gold, and cordiauntes of 


the ſame gold,” 


Here we may note, that in the former inventories, as well of the knight's 


as of the gentleman's houſhould furniture, we find no mention made either of 
looking glaſſes, or mirrours ; but the reaſon perhaps may be this :—Glaſſes, or 
mirrors were at that time uſed only by the ladies, being always kept in caſes, 
and (as for the moſt part they were very ſmall and portable) they might be 
conſtantly kept in their pockets, or lock'd up with their other trinkets, for 
fear of damage done to them. Large pier glaſſes, or mirrours, were never uſed 
tor ornaments, and hung up in ie rooms uncovered, as at this period, but 

| entirely 
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entirely confined to the bed-chambers and dreſſing cloſets, where they might 
be uſcful. 


cannot here help taking notice of the vaſt number of clocks which I meet 
with in all the inventories of the palaces above-mentioned. At Weſtminſter, 


amongſt a great variety, I find the three following moſt remarkable. 


Item a rounde clocke of iron, with ſondrye doores of copper, graven, ſhowinge 

how the ſea doth ebbe and flowe, with a caſe of glaſſe, let in iron, gilte, 
ſtandinge upon a foote or caſe of wode, with 3 great counterpoyſes {weights } 
and two ſmalle of copper, the zd ſmall one being lede. | 


Item another clocke, ſhewing the courſe of the-planets,--alſo-the dayes of the 
year ;—this was very ellegant, being gilt and enamelled, and richly orna- 
mented with the king's coat of armes, having a chime. 


Item a laume /perhaps /arum) or watche of iron, in an iron caſe, with 2 leaden 
plumets. - 


Vide Vol. 1, Before the invention of clocks (the date of which cannot be aſcertained) we 

pag. 72, and have already ſeen the contrivance of king Ælfred the Great; but becauſe it alſo 

V. 2,p.115. gives us another excellent invention (namely that of lanthorns) I will. here ſpeak 
of it again. | 

Vitæ He (Alfred) cauſed fix tapers to be made, for his daily uſe, of 72 penny 

Alfridi. weight of wax, every taper containing in length 12 inches, 12 penny weight, 

and of equal proportion in breadth, mark'd by 12 inches; every inch thereof to 

burn an hour, the whole taper therefore 4 ; ſo that all the 6 tapers lighted one 

after the other, might continue to burn exactly the four-and-twenty hours: by 

which contrivance he divided every day and night into fix parts, and every part 

into twelve ſmaller diviſions, whereby he could diſtinguiſh and know the time 

of the day, and night. But when the wind, through the windows or doors of 

the chapel, or the chinks of his walls, or the cloth of his tents, waſted theſe 

. tapers that they burnt at no certainty, he invented lanthorns of ox or cow horns 

cut into thin plates, which defended the tapers from the wind, that it could 

not waſte them. The very words of Aſſerius are theſe : —“ Lanrennam ex 

1:;znip J boviniy connibuy pulchenpime conrchuene im pehavi; bovina namque 

connua alba ac in una cenuiten dolabpio enara non minuy viceo vapculo elu- 


cent; quæ 1caque lancenna minabilicen ex liqnis I copnibup ut ance diximur 


Pacra,” &c. Kc. 


The Engliſh, like their anceſtors, were very fond of bathing; many of the 

| nobility had baths for that purpoſe in their own houſes, belides theſe there 
were public baths in different places, to which thoſe who could not afford to 
have them in their own houſes uſually repaired. The ladies apprehended that 


n tn at bathing contributed to, and preſerved their beauty ; for I find in an old MS. hook 


Harl. Lib. of prognoſtications (written as early as the reign of Richard the Second) the fol- 
1882, lowing advice to the ladies ;—that in the months of March, and November, 
they ſhould not ““ goe to the bathe for beutye.“ 

It was the conſtant faſhion for the gueſt, invited to a banquet, to waſh before 
they fat down to table. This, with ſore other cuſtoms, are explained in the 
| following 
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OF THE ENGLISH. ©; LS 
following ſpeech of Sir Giles Overreach (from a Play of Maſſenger's); he Comedy, 


: $a | called New 
meaning to prepare a rich banquet, fays Way to pay 
— — Let my choiſeſt linen be got forth; e 


Perfume the room; and, when we waſh, the water 
With pretious powders mix, to pleaſe my lord, &c. 
Heving this ken general view of the principal people of the realm, let us 
now examine the furniture of the poor man's houſe. ' The following I find in 


an old ſong, written in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by W. Warner, which MS. in the 


ſpeaks of an earl who had loſt his way ;—He — 1 


Did houſe him in a peakiſh graunge, within a forreſt great, 
Where knowen and welcomed (as the place and perſones might afforde) 
Browne bread, whig,* bacon, curds and milk were ſet him on the borde; 
A cuſhion made of liſts, a ſtoole halfe backed with a hoope 
Were brought him, and he ſitteth down beſide a ſorry coupe. F | 
The poore old couple wiſht their bread were wheat, their whig were pery, 
Their bacon beefe, their mi!” and curds were creame, to make him merry. 


I cannot help here taking notice of the ſtate of gentlemen, and their extrava- 
gant cuſtoms, a century and half paſt. In Johnſon's Staple of News, Peny Boy ,2*?!c of 


t plain SEE | News, acted 
the elder, complaining of the reigning luxuries, ſays * e 


— — Time ago | 2 
Men, good huſbands, look'd unto their ſtocks, 
Had their minds bounded; now the public riot 
Proſtitutes all, ſcatters away in coaches, 

In footmans coats, and waiting womans gowas, 
They muſt have velvet haunches! 


And afterwards, 58 


by — Who can endure to ſee 

The fury of mens gullets now a days,— ' 

What fires, what cooks, what kitchens might be ſpared ? 
What ſtews, ponds, parkes, coups, garners, magazines; 
What velvet, tiſues, ſcarfs, embroideries, 

And laces might they lack ?--- What need hath nature 
Of Glver diſhes, or gold chamber potts? 
Of perfumed napkins, or a numerous train 

Of lazy waiting men to ſee her eat? &c. 


And 


* Butter milk. 
+ A coop or pen for poultry, 
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be Witts, And in the Witts, a Comedy of Sir William Davenant, knight, the eider | 


ICE Palatine ſays ; 3 
abt Heelieve me to be an arrant gentleman, 
| Such as in's ſcutchion gives horns, hounds, and hawkes, 
And hunting nags, —with tall eaters in blew coats. 
Sans number, &c. 


Cynthia's * a 
Revels. 1600 had their carroches, pages, monkies, and parachitoes, or parroguets, &c. 


Vice Hol- In former times our anceſtors uſed to ſtrew their houſes with ruſhes, which 
ling, vol. 2, were carcfully ſpread over the floors, till the uſe of carpets came in fathion. 
* But the modern method (where carpets cannot be afforded) is to uſe ſand in 
place of ruſhes, which, in my opinion, is a very diſagreeable cuſtom; for the 
duſt ariſing, when the ſand is thoroughly dry, is very inconvenient and trouble- 
— | | N 

I have now to remark, that fo lately as the beginning of the 16th century, 
the city of London was but ill ſupplied with water; there were ſeveral conduits 
erected it is true, but yet it was not conveyed from houſe. to houſe ; for. there 
Vide Stow's were at that time people, whoſe only occupation was that of bearing water to 
Johnſor's the houſes of the citizens :—ſuch we ſee is the employment of Cob, a character 
Comedy of in Every Man in his Humour. But about 1614 (ſays -Baker) a memorable act 
Every Man was performed by vir Hugh Middleton, eitezen and goldſmith of London, and 
2 Hu- born in Denbigſhire, who haveing an act of parliament for his warrent, with 
Baker's Chr. infinite coſt and indefatigable labour, brought water to the city of London, 
fol. 416. from two great ſprings at Chadwell and Amwell in Hertfordchire, having 
cut a channel from thence to Iſlington, wither he conveyed it into a large 

pond, and from thence in pipes of young elms to all places, of the city. 
Some time after, the water-works at London Bridge were eredted, which 
with great water-wheels, turning with.the tide, move large pumps, and force 
the water up into ciſterns, from whence it falls down through pipes to ſupply 
the ſurrounding houſes. And ſince them have been engines invented, which, 


by the force of ſteem from boiling water, produce the ſame effect. 


1 method of brewing of beer, before the uſe of hops, is ſet down as 
ie l b. follows, in an old MS. in the Harleian Library: | 


mark, 6816, 


* To make a-Hogſhed of ſtrong Ale. | 


It was neceſſary firſt of all to make the grout, which was thus done: —9 gal- 
lons of water was to be well boiled, and put into a brewing veſſel; when it 
was a little cool, there was put thergin 3 pecks of malt, which was left ſtanding 
for an hour and half, and then it ought to be drawn off into a cooler; — when 
it was gear cold, it was put into a veſſel provyded for that purpoſe, perfectly 
clean, and haveing a cover to ſtop it down cloſe ; being therein, it was cloſe] 


covered down, that it might there ſtand to ſharpen ;—if the weather ſhould be 


3 cold, it might require about 18 hours, but if it was hot not quite fo long. lt 


| ; was 


And in the interlude called Cynthia's Revels, it appears that the ladies of rank 
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was the brewer's taſk carefully to examine it, and judge when it had work'd, 
and was ripe enough; (yet he ought as ſeldom as poſſible to open it, leſt by the 
frequent uncovering, the ſpirit ſhould evaporate), —When. it was ripe enough, 
upon the ſudden opening of the veſſel, the ſtrength of the fume ariſing from 
the liquor would near, if not entirely, extinguiſh a lighted candle, which 
ought to be provided ſhort on purpoſe, and holden over for the proof thereof : 
—alſo it is to be remark'd, that when the liquor was ripe enough, it would 
conſtantly be of a ſharp taſte, and a yellowiſh caſt, When by theſe proofs the 
brewer was ſatisfied that the grout was properly ripened, he poured it forth 
into the copper and boiled it moderately, upon a flow fire, for about an hour, 
conſtantly ſtirring it all the while; and to know when it was boiled enough, 
he provided a ſmall aſhen ſtick, which being alighted at the fire, he thruſt ſud- 
denly into the boiling liquor, drawing it forth as quick as poſſible, —when, if 
the fire on the ſtick remained ſtill unextinguiſhed, it was well boiled, but not 
if it were otherwiſe, This being done, the liquor was put into a veſſel of 20 

allons, or thereabouts, and yeſt put to it, that it might work, which when it 
Bad ſufficiently done, it was ready for the wort to be put to it.— The wort 
might be brewed of what ſtrength the brewer ſhould pleaſe, ſo that it did not 
exceed 60 gallons to the above proportion of grout. The brewer ought to be 
very careful, to have this wort ready at the proper time, to mix with the grout 
before it ſhould grow too ſharp; alſo that his wort ſhould be quite cold, when 
it is poured upon the grout. —The grout being now properly ripe, and havein 
work'd enough, a quantity of the wort ſufficient to fill up the 20 gallon veſſel, 
into which the grout is put, muſt be pored upon it; and then the whole drawn 
off into the yeeling fatt, and there being mix'd with the remainder of the wort, 
is left to work together; which when it hath ſufficiently done, it muſt be 
ſtrained off into the hogſhedd, through a hair five made for that purpoſe, where 
it muſt alſo work like other beer or ale. 


Note that if the wort be made the day after the grout, they will be both 
ready together, except perhaps in the depth of winter, when the exceſſive cold 
may prevent the grout from ſharpning ſo quickly z—in that caſe, take a fire- 
ſhovel full of clean wood aſhes, and put into the veſſel with the grout, and they 
will cauſe it to ſharpen much ſooner. | 


I read here alſo of head malt, which is the kernels groſsly broken, an'i 
cleared from the flour; alſo of wheat malt, and in default thereof wheat groſs]y 
ground; and alſo of bean flour, as uſed in hrewing of beer. 


The metheglin, or mede, was, as now, made with honey, &c. but at this 
period they uſed vaſt quantities of almoſt every fort of herbs, which were nos 
unwholſome or diſagreeable, the which were alſo brewed up with the liquor. 
This was much eſteemed amongſt our anceſtors, and was a very common drink; 
but the more coſtly was ypocraſs, which was ſerved at the king's own table. 


In Deker's Comedy of the Honeſt Whore, Roger receives three ſhillings The Honeft 


and ſixpence for a pottle of ypocra/s, and a manchet, 


Vor. III. L In 


Comedy, by 


Chronicles 
of London. 


Book of 
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In Arnold's Chronicle of London I find the following receipt, intituled 


The Czafte to make Ypoctas. 


„ Take a quazte of red wyne, an vunce of ſynamon, and halke an vnce” (ounce) © of” 


gynger, a quazter of an unnte of gzepnee, & longe peper, t half a pounde of ſuger, and bzoſe 
all this (not to ſmall) c than put them in a bage of wullen clothe, made thezekoze (or for that 
purpole) ** with the wine, # lete it hange over a veſlel tyll the wy ne be rune thozowe,” 


Now, whether the wine ſhould be poured hot upon the ſpice, or whether 
the ſpice ſhould be firſt boiled in the wine, before it be ſtrained, I am not able 


to determine; yet it appears to me, that the bare putting the ſpice to the wine 


quite cold, and only philtering it through a cloth, can never communicate a 
ſtrength ſufficient of the ſpice to make any very great alteration in the taſte of 


the wine. 


Another drink, very much eſteemed, was the clarey, or clarre. The receipt 


for making the ſame, from the above- mentioned book, is as follows: 


The Czatt to make Claye, 


For 18 galons of god wyne, take half a pounde of ginger, quazter of a pound of long 


prper, un uunce of laſton, a quazter of an unnce of coliaundyr, 2 unnces of calomole dꝛoma⸗ 
tycus; F the thizd pazt as much honey that is. clazpkped, as of youze wpne ;—ſtzepne tym 
through a cloth, & do it into a clene vellell. | 


The common people made a ſort of drink, thus called, of ale; but a liquor 


much regarded by them was braket, which was thus made: 


For . Braket, 


Tak: a pot of gad ale, k put thezeto a pozcyon ok hong, d peper, in this maner. When 
thou haſt good ale, lete it ſtonde in a pott 2 dayes, t than d2awe- out a quazt or a potrell of 
that ale, & putt to the honp; & let it over the ſyꝛe, & let It ſeche wen, & take it of the ſyze, k 
ſcume it clene ; d than fat it over the kyꝛe, + cume it agapne, & then lett it keeie a whyle, r 
put ther to the peper; & then let hym on the kyꝛe, c lete hym boyle well to gyder, with eſy fyoꝛe 
but tleze.— Takt 4 galones of good alt, -a pynte ok fyn tzyed hony, 4 about a ſaticer fuil 
ol pouder of peper. : 


By the way of concluding this chapter, take the following extract from the 


Kervynge, Book of Kervynge, printed by Wynken de Worde ; it treats of the office of 
print. 1508, 


The Chaumbezlaypne. 

The chaumbezlapne multe be dylygent, k clenly in his cffyce, with his heed kembed, k ſo to 
go befoze his ſovezayne, & le that he have a clene chezte, bieche, petycote, and doublet 3 than 
bzuſshe his holen, within and without, c le his ſhone, t yppezs be made clenc; q at mozne 
When pour ſovezapne wyll aziſe, wazme his ſhezte by the kyꝛe, and le ye have a fote ſhete made 
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1 OF THE ENGLISH. "5 
in this maner; fy2ſl let a chapze by the kpꝛe, with a cuyſchen, an other under his fete, than 
ſpꝛede a ſhetf over the <ay2e, and ſe theze be redy a kezchefe, and combe; then waꝛme his prty- 
tote, his doublet, and his ſtomache ze, and then put on his holen, F his ſhone or Cyppe2s, than 
ſtꝛyke up his hoſen mannezly, & tye them up; than late his doublet hole by holt, 4 laye the 
necke clothe, c kembe his heed; than loke pe have a baſyn & an ewer, with wazme water, and 
a towell, waſshe his handes ; than knele upon your knce, and ace pour ſobezapne What robe 
he wyll Weze, tb2ynge hym ſache as he your ſovezayne tommaundeth, d put it upon hym; 
than do hys gyꝛdell aboute hym, ct take pour leve manezly; J go to the chyrche or chapell, to 
your ſovezaynes cloſet, and laye cazpettes 4 cuyſshens, & laye downe hys bo*e of pꝛapezs; than 
dꝛaw the cuꝛtynes, and take your leve gadly; and go to your ſovezaynes chambze, & caſte all 
the clothes of hys bedde, and bete the kedezbedde c bolſter, but loke ye waſte no fedezs ; than 
chake the blankettes, and ſe the ſhetes be fayze c ſwete, or clles loke pe have clene chetes; than 
make up his bedde manezly, than laye the hed chetes, and the pillowes, than take up the towell 
and the baſyn, and laye cazpettes aboute the bedde, or wyndowes, and cupbordeg, layde With 
cazpettes and cnyſshyns, 

Alfo loke theze be a god fyze bzennynge b2yght 3 and loke pe have baſyn and ewer with 
water, and a towell for your ſove2ayne, than take of his gowns, and b:ynge him a mantel! to 
kepe hym fro cold, than bzynge hym to the fy2e, and take of his ſhone and his holen, than take a 
kapꝛe kercher of reyneg and kembe his heed, and put on his ke2cher and his bonet, than [pꝛeade 
downe his bedde, lape the heed ſhete, and the pyliowesz and When your ſovezapne is got to bedde, 


dꝛawe the cuzteynes, than ſe theze be mozter, or Ware, or pezchouzes be redy, then dzyve oute 


dogge, or catte, and loke theze be baſyn and u2ynall ſet neze your ſovezaynes than take your leve 
-mane:ly, that pour ſovezapne may take his reſt mezyly. 


DRESS and HABIT. 


In the reign of Edward the Fourth, we have ſeen abundance of different 
habits, exhibited in the various plates relative to the life of Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick, given in the ſecond volume of this work. The ſame alſo may well 
ſerve to elucidate the early part of the reign'of Henry the Seventh ; for during 
the ſhort reign of Richard the Third, both the nobility and commons were too 
much taken up with the intereſting matters then on the carpet, to attend to any 
conſiderable alteration of their dreſs, and the introducing of many new faſhions. 


of the times, at the latter end of the reign of Henry the Seventh: N. 1. 
exhibits a noble perſonage, as allo does NV. 10; the front of the laſt's garment 
is all the way down to the waſte laced over a ſtomacher, like a woman's ſtays: 
—to this ſort of habit (which was only worn by the nobility) the author of the 
Book of Kervynge, in the office of the Chaumberlayne, plainly alludes, where 
he ſays, “warme your ſoverayne hys petycote, his doublet, and his ſtomachere; 
and then put on hys hoſen, and then his ſchone or ſlyppers, then ſtryke up his 
hoſen mannerly, and tye them up, than lace his doublet hole by hole,” &c.— 
NY. 6, as well as N. 9, of the ſame plate, are figures of gentlemen of diſtinc- 
tion, the latter of which has his dagger hanging from his girdle ; their doublets 

| 2 


als 


—Plate 1, of this volume, contains a variety of figures, all of them in the habit The origi- 
nals were 
made 


Dom, 1 508, 


Ann. 


See above. 
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are ſhort, reaching only to the knee, with broad borders of furr. Ne. 3 is a 
Sir Henry Sounſellor, and 4 the ſerjeant at law, with the coife upon his head. Theſe 
Chauncy's ſerjeant counteurs, being clerks or religious men (ſays Sir Henry Chauncy) were 
Hiſt. Hertf. bound by their order to ſhave their heads ;* they were, for decency, allow'd to 
pag. 70. cover their bald pates with a coif, which was a thin linen cover for the head, 
Spel. Gloſs, gathered together in the form of a ſkull cap, or helmet,F and by which the 
fol. 82. ſerjeants at law are known, who are of the higheſt degree in our law. | 
MS. in the The word coifa cometh from the French word corfe or coeffe, otherwiſe 
Harl. Lib. /coffion. Theſe coifes were ſoon after turned into coifes of white ſilk, whence 
980. theſe ſerjeant counteurs, or pleaders, were called ſerjeants of the coife, and every 4 
ſerjeant was clothed in a long prieſt-like robe, with a cape about his ſhoulders 4 
furred with lamb- kin, and an hood with two labels upon it, a white coife of 4 
filk upon his head, and party- coloured robes, that the people ſhould ſhew the A 
greater reſpect, as well to their perſons as their profeſſion.ä— Ne. 2 and 7, of *Y 
the ſame plate, are gentlewomen ; 5 and 8, the ruſtic man and woman.—The 
figures exhibited Ne. 10, are, the one a gallant à la macaroni, according to the 
prepoſterous taſte of that age, and the other is a fool, the fop's conſtant and 
cloſe companion. 7 
Ship of Barclay, in the ** Ship of Fooles of the Worlde,” exclaims greatly againſt the 
"_ - the exceſs of apparel, as uſed in his time.—Pinſon, who in 1508 printed this book, 
re” has, to the ſatirical verſes on dreſs, ſubjoined the preſent two figures cut in- 
wood: over the deſign is written, - 


— 
— — 


Of newe Faſſions, and diſguiſed Garmentes. 


Who that newe garmentes loves, or deviſes, 
Or weareth by his ſimple wit and vanitie, '| 
Geveth by his foly, and unthrifty guiſes, | 
Much evil example to yonge commontie, 9 
Such one is a foole, and ſcant ſhall ever bee; 5 
And commonly it is ſeene that nowe a dayes, 1 
One foole gladly folowes anothers wayes. 


And underneath the following ſevere lines, containing the ſhip-man's invita- 
tion to the fops of the age to come aboard his ſhip : 


Drawe nere ye courtiers,. and galants diſguiſed, 
Ye counterfait caitiffs that are not content 
As God you hath. made, his work is deſpiſed, 
Ye thinke you more wiſer then God omnipotent.. 
Unſtable is your minde, that ſheweth by your garment ;. 
A foole is knowen by his toyes, and hys cote, . 
But by their clothing, now we may many note. ky 


Some 


*The reaſon why they ſhaved their heads is, becauſe they originally were prieſts : but when the 5 
prieſts were forbid to intermeddle in ſecular affairs, theſe ſtill continued to ſhave their heads, but 6 
wore the coife for diſtinction.— See MS, in the Harl. Lib. inſig. 980. 3 

+ Sigvifying (ſays the MS. quoted in the former note) that, as helmeted ſoldiers ought to be bold . 
in time of war, lo ought theſe to be in their client's cauſe. 
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Some time after are theſe words in the ſame poem: 


Some of their necks charged with collars, and chaines, 
As golden withes ; their fingers full of rings; 

Their necks naked almoſt unto the raines, 
Their ſleeves blazin like unto a crane's winges. 


And again, 


Come neare with your ſhirts bordered and diſplaid, 
In forme of ſurplois. 


Shirts thus bordered with Tace, and curiouſly adorned with wrought needle- 
work, continued long time in uſe amongſt the nobility and gentry. 

Ben Johnſon, in his Comedy of the Devil is an Aſs, ſpeaks of cut-work The Devil 
ſmocks and ſhirts.—In the inventory of the apparel of king Henry the Eighth, is an Aſs, 
we meet with ſhirt-bands of gold, and ruffles to the ſame ;- and in the ſame acted 1616, 
king's reign, in the act made for the reformation of apparel, I find it forbid to Ac parl. an. 
any perſon, under the degree of a knight, to wear pinch'd ſhirts, or pinch'd 24 Hen. 8. 
partlets of linen eloth, or plain ſhirts garniſh'd with filk, or gold, or ſilver.— P. 13. 
And that theſe adorned ſhirt-bands, &c. by degrees were worn by people of _ 
mean ſtations of life, is very certain. This we find in the old play of George George a 


a Green, written about the year 1589. W re 
Jenken, George's man, ſpeaks thus to his maſter, concerning his own Wakefield, 
ſweetheart. : Vide Dodſ- 
Fenk.—And ſhe gave me a ſhirt coller, 9. 
Wrought over with no counterbet ſtuffe. Plays. 


George. — What, was it gold? 
Jenk.—Nay it was better than gold! 
Geo. — What was it? 

Jenk.— Right Coventrie blue. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the embroidered ſhifts worn by the ladies. Thus Four Pl 
in the Four Plays in One, of Beaumont and Fletcher, Craſt ſpeaks of ſmocks in ©! ; 
ſeamed through with cut-works ; and in the old ballad-of Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annet, Annet ſays 


My maids, gae to my dreſſing room, 


And dreſs me to my ſmock; 1 

The one half is o' the Holland fine, Poetry, 
The other o' needle-work. | V. 3, p. 244. 

And that great ſums of money were laid out for theſe fineries, we may juſtly Eaſte- 
conclude from the ſpeech of Proud Girtred, in the play called Eaſtward Hoe, N "mo | 
where ſhe ſays, ** Smocks of three pound a ſinock, are to be born with all ” \ nag 


Neither were the clergy cleare from the pride of extravagant habits {ſrys Chapman & 
Cambden). Albeit Polydor Virgil, and the late archbiſhop of Canterbury W Rams: 
D. Parker, noteth “ that the clearzy of England never ware filke, or velvet PO : 2 

5 „„ 


untill the time of the pompous Cardinall /o//ey, who opened that dore to pride banane, 


* „ 4 2 228 
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2 
. 
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among them, which hitherto cannot bee ſhut.” —But we have heretofore ſeen, 
that they were as much beſotted in this exceſs as the laity. Pierce Plowman 
From a alſo laſhes them for their love of pomp ; and the following ballad (which was 
MS. in the written in the reign of Henry the Sixth) although it ſpeaks of this vice in 
Harl. Lib. general, yet it is more particularly aimed at the clergy themſelves, by whoſe 
ark'd 372 . ; 
mars d 372 bad examples the laity were led into exceſs and bad habits. 


© Ye prowd:gallontes hertleſſe, 
With your high cappis witleſſe, 
And your ſchort gownys thriftleſs, 
Have brought this londe in gret hevyneſſe. 


With youre longe peked ſchone, 

Therefor your thrift is almoſt done, 

And with your longe hare into your eyen, 
Have brought this lond to gret pyne. 


Ve poope holy preſtis, ful of preſomcone, 
With your wyde fueryd hodes, voyd of diſcrecione, 
-Unto your owyn prechynge of country condicone, 
Whech cauſith the people to have leſſe devocone. 


Avauncid by ſymony in cetees and townys, 

Make ſchorter your taylis—and broder your. crownys ; 

Leve your ſchort ſtuffide dowbelettes, and your pleytid gownys, 
And kepe your owyn howſyng, and paſſe nut your boundys. 


Reprove none other men, I ſchall. tell you whye, 

Le be ſo lewd youre ſelfe there ſettiche no man you bye 
Yit is not but aſchame ywold be callyd holly, 

And worſe diſpoſyd people levyth not undir the ſkye ! 


Firſt make free your ſelfe, that now to ſyne be bounde ; 

Leve ſyne and drede it, —thane may ye take on hond 
Othir to repreve, and that I undirſtonde 

Ye may amende all other, and brynge peſe to londe. 


In the inventory of the robes and apparel at the caſtle at Windſor (taken in 
MS. in the the reign of Henry the Eighth) amongſt vaſt variety of other matters, I find 
Harl. Lib. Robes lately prince Arthur's, eldeſt ſon to our late ſovereigne lord kinge 
No. 1419. Henry the Seventh. | 


Robes for the Order of St. George. 


A mantell of blew velvet, lyned with white ſaten damatke :—a kirtell, and a 
hoode of crimſon vellat, lyned with white damaſke. 


For 


a ap FEE 


* 
ö 
» 
5 
N. 
. 
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For the Order of Toſion d'Or. 


A mantell of crimſon velvet, embroydered, and lyned with white fatten ;—a 
kirtill, and hoode of crimſon velvet, lyned with black ſattyn. 


For the Order of St. Mychaell. 


A mantell of cloth of ſilver, lyned withe white ſatten, withe ſcalloppe ſhelles 


Item a hoode of crymſin velvet, embraudeard, with ſcalloppe ſhelles, lyned 


with crymſon ſatten. 


Early in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the faſhion of wearing trawſes was 
much affected: theſe were breeches (ſays Randle Holme) which ſat ſo tight upon 


in the middle of the reign of Edward the Fourth. An inſtance of this fort of 
habit may be ſeen in the 47th plate of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities 
of England, which I publiſhed heretofore ; and that the ſame faſhion was alſo 
common in the beginning of the reign of Henry the Seventh, the plates of the 
ſecond volume of the preſent work may evince, - But indeed ſome additions 
were made; for (lays Holme) the lower parts were never ſo ſcanted, but the 
upper made ample amends for that fault, —for the doublets were fo bombaſted 
with linnings, and the fleeves ſo ſtuff'd out, that they were cumberſome both 
to the body and the armes. A figure of this ſort (improv'd from his delineation) 
is to be ſeen Ne. 7, plate 12. And indeed we may ſee, that the ſleeves are very 
much ſtuffed out, and full, in the figures Ne. 1, 2, and 8, of the ſame plate, 


which, together with Ne. 3 and 4, are all repreſentations of the habit of that 1 
reign. hey are taken from the frontiſpiece and other parts of the Great Bible, Bibe, with 
Wood Cuts, 
Pint. 1540, 


publiſhed 1540. 


Some of the apparel of king Henry the Eighth himſelf, we meet with in the 
inventory of his ſecret wardrobe, at Weſtminſter, 


Amongſt the Gowns, 


Item a gowne, with a ſquare cape of crimſon vellat, and crimfon ſatten, all over 
mbraudered with pirles of damalke golde and ſilver; having a riche border, 
and gaurde of crimſon vellat, embraudered with damaſke golde and perles, 
faced with crimſen ſatten, allo alover embraudered with the ſame damaſke 
golde, and peries; with a like border cut the length of the ſaid faceing ;— 
being upon the ſleeves of the ſame gowne, 26 diainonds ſet in buttons of 
gold ;—the ſame gowne is lined throughout with crimſen ſattin. 


Another was of purple ſattin, and had on the ſleeves 10 butttons, and 28 pair 
of agletts of gold, 


Among 


* See the attendants, plate 15,—the man going up ſteps, plate 16, —and the nobleman delivering 
the child to the carl of Warwick, plate 51, —all in the ſecond volume. 


VIS. in the 


Harl. Lib. 
the thighs, that they diſcovered the whole make and ſhape. But this faſhion wark, 2014. 


was by no means now newly invented; for its firſt appearance was, I believe, 


8. in the 
Harl. Lib. 


823 —— — — 
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Among the kirtles, 


"The foreparte of a kirtle of crimſon ſatten, all over embraudered with damaſke 
.pecle, and perle; with a pair of ſleeves of the ſame work, haveing perles ſet 
in golde. 

Among the Robes. 


A mantle for the parliament, of crimſon vellat, partely furred with powdred 
ermyns. 

Two mantles for the order of St. George, one of blue the other of purple vellat, 
lined with white farcenet ;—a crymſon vellat hoode, lyned with white 
ſarcenet. 


Cotes and Doublettes. 


A cote of ſhamewe, of purple clothe, with goldſmithes work, furred with 
ſables gaurded with purple vellat, and enbraudered with gold. ' 

One doubelett of crymſon vellat, embraudered with gold; the ſame doublet ſet 
oute with camerike. 


Various other things. 


Shirt bandes of golde, with ruffles to the ſame :—a cloake of tawny ſatten, of 
2 yardes, enbraudered with Venice gold, and lyned with tawny farcenet — 
Sumptous ſleeves (Note, this part of the dreſs was ſeparate from the gownes 
and kirtles, being buttoned on to them)}.—Stomachers; ſome of purple, 
filver tiſſue, others enbrawdered with gold, and pirles.—Frontlettes of crim- 
ſon ſatten, embraudered with perles ;—plumes of feathers for helmets, of 
white oſtrich feathers, richly garniſhed with paſſemayne, and fringes of 
Venice gold, and gold ſpangles intermix'd, with ſmall copper ones, and 
either of the plumes having a toppet of herons fethers.—Large plumes of 
feathers for horſes, of all colours, chiefly herons feathers, garniſh'd with 
ſpangles and toppets.—— Of theſe ſorts of plumes, both on the helmets and 
horſes, ſee the plates 5, 6, and 7, &c. of this volume.) 


MS. in the At Hampton Court, I find mention of “ a payer of ſweete gloves, lined with 
Harl. Lib, white vellat, each glove trimmed with 8 buttons, and 8 ſmall aigletts of gold 
1419 enamelled; alſo knitte gloves of filk, and handekerchers edged with gold and 
filver, others with needle-work. Theſe handkerchiefs, wrought with gold and 


filver, were not uncommon in the after times. In the ballad of George Barnwell, 
it is ſaid of Milwood, 


A handkerchief ſhe had, 


pick ee | All wrought with filk and gold, 
V. 3 p.2 25, Which ſhe, to ſtay her trickling tears, 


Before her eyes did hold. 


How ſumptuous king Henry the Eighth was in his habit, as well indeed as 
all his train of lords and courtiers, at every public ſhow and tournament, our 


hiſtorians will teſtify, but more eſpecially the faithful Hall, who was often an 
eye-witneſs of their ſplendour and expenſive magnificence, 


Henry 


| 
| 
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Henry the Eighth's habit, when he rode from the Tower of London, the 
day preceding his coronation, as alſo that of his queen, &c. are thus ſet down by 
Hall: — His grace wared in his upperſt apparrell, a robe of crimſyn velvet, Halls Union 
furred with armyns ; his jacket or cote of raiſed gold; the placard embrowdered r r 
with diamonds, rubies, emeraudes, greate pearles, and other riche ſtones; a fol. 2. b. 
greate bauderike aboute his necke, of large balaſſes; the trapper of his horſe 
damaſke gold, with a depe purfell of armyns ; his knights and eſquires for his 
body, .in.crimoſyn velvet ; and all the gentlemen, with other of his chappell, 
and all his officers, and houſhold ſervauntes, wer appareled in ſkarlet. 
« The quene (Katheryne) fittyng in her litter, borne by two white palfries, Ib. fol. 3. a. 


the litter covered, and richely appareled, and the palfries trapped in white cloth 


of gold: her perſone appareled in white ſatyn embrodered, her haire hangyng 
downe to her backe, of a very great length, bewtefull and goodly to behold, 
and on her hedde a coronall, ſet with many riche orient ſtones.” h 


In this king's reign there were made four ſeveral acts for the reformation of Sis as 


apparel ; the purport of them were as follows: in the Reign 


" f H. 8, 
None but the king, the queen, the king's mother, the king's children, E 


brethren and ſiſters, might wear any cloth of gold of purpure colour, or ſilk of 
the ſame colour, or furr called furr of black genetts; upon pain of forfeiting of 
the ſame, and 20/. every time they ſo offended. _ 

None under the eſtate of a duke, or a marquis, might wear himſelf, or put 
upon his horſe harneſs, any cloth of gold, or tiſſue, on pain of forfeiting the 
ſame, whether it ſhould be guarded or brouded, and to pay 20 marks for every 
offence, 

None under the degree of a duke's fon and heir apparent, marquis, or an earl, 
might wear any furrs of ſable, under the aforeſaid pain of forfeiture of the ſame, 
and payment of 20 marks every time of offending. | 

None under the degree of a baron might themſelves wear, or put upon their 
horſe harneſs, any cloth of gold or ſilver, - no ſuch apparel mix'd, guarded, or 
embroidered with gold or ſilver; upon the above pain, and payment of 
10 marks. | r 

None under the degree of an earl, baron, or knight of the garter, might wear 
any woollen cloth made out of the realin of England, Ireland, Wales, Calais, 
or the marches of the ſame (except in bonnets) on the above hazard, and pay- 
ment of 10 marks. | 

No man, under degree of a knight of the garter, to have for himſelf, or 
horſe, any velvet, crimſon or blue; upon pain not only of forteiting of the ſame, 
but for every offence to pay the ſum of 40s. 

None but knights, eſquires for the king's body, his cupbearers, carvers, and 
ſewers, the ſame officers belonging to the queen and prince, alſo the treaſurer 
of the king's chamber, and other officers, having land, &c. to the amount 
yearly of 200 marks,—as alſo juſtices of the Bench, &c. maſter of the Rolls, 
barons of the Exchequer, the king and queen's phyſicians, and the lord mayor 
of London, might wear any velvet in their coats, gowns or jackets, —or furr of 
martins, either mix'd, joined, guarded or broided ; on penalty of paying 40 5. 

Vor. III. M and 
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and forfeiting ſuch their apparel.—the ſons and. heirs of barons, and knights, 
are alſo, with the above, excepted from this penalty. 

No man under the degrees above» mentioned, except gentlemen who might. 
have 200 marks yearly value over all charges, to wear any chain, or collar of 
gold, or gilt, or any gold about his neck, or in bracelets, on pain of forfeiting 
the ſame ; except certain officers ſo appointed to do, by their offices in the 
king's, the queen's, the prince's, or the moſt honourable houſholds. 

None but perſons above-mentioned, except gentlemen yearly poſſeſſed of 100 
marks, to wear ſattin or damaſk, in their gowns, under pain to forfeit all ſuch - 
apparel, and pay 40s. every time they ſo offended. 

None but ſuch as above-mentioned, or gentlemen having yearly value of 1001. 
over all charges, to wear in their doublets ſattin damaſk, or filken chamlet, . 
under the forfeiture as above, and the payment for- every offence 405. 

No man under the degree of gentleman, poſſeſſed of 104. per annum, or goods 
and chattels to the amount of 100/. (which goods are to be proved by oath) 
to wear any furt which is not got in the kingdom. Wt 

No man under the degree of an earl, marquis, or knight of the garter, to 
wear embroidered apparel, . broched or guarded with gold, ſilver, or goldſmith's 
work, under the above penalty, and the payment of 4os. 

No man under the degree of a knight (except ſpiritual men, ſerjeants at the 
law, or a graduate at the univerſitie} to uſe more cloth in a long gown than 
three yards, on pain of forfeiting of the ſame. 

No ſerving man, under the degree of a gentleman, to-wear in a gown,” or coat, 
more than three broad yards, nor any chamlet, or any manner of furr, (lamb's 
excepted,) nor any cloth in his hoſe above 20d. per yard, unleſs it be the gift 
and leaving of his maſter, on pain of forfeiting the ſame, or the value thereof, 
and paying 3s. 4d. | 

No man, under the degree of a gentleman, to wear any filk, or chamlet, or 
any points in any apparel of his body, ornamented with aiglets of gold or ſilver 
gilded, or buttons, or broches of gold, or ſilver gilt, or any goldſmith's work, 
except it be the badge of his lord. The offender ſhall forfeit ſuch ornaments, | 
and pay 105. 

None, under the degree-of a knight, to wear gowns of velvet,” pinch'd ſhirts, . 
or pinch'd partlets of linen cloth, or plain ſhirts garniſhed with ſilk, or gold or 
filver, under the penalty of forfeiting all the ſame apparel, and. to pay 10s. for 

K every oftence. 

No huſbandman, ſhepherd, or common labourer to any artificer, out of cities 
or boroughs, (having no goods of their own above the value of 10.) ſhall uſe 
or wear any cloth, the broad yard whereof paſſeth 2s. 4d. or any hoſe above 
the price of 12d. the yard, upon pain of impriſonment in the ſtocks for three 
days. 

Act 24 H. 8. This act was laſt confirmed, with ſome few exceptions and additions, the 
, th year of his reign. 


MS. in the In this king's reign (ſays Randal Holme) began ſeveral forts of apparel, which 
Harl. Lib, (adds he) are now 1n uſe in our own days [he wrote in the reign of Charles the 


Mark. 2014+ Second]; for, before his time, we read not that either bands, cuffs or ruffs, &c. 
a were 
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were uſually worn; neither (continues he) was the hat found out, till about 
this time [that is, the latter end of his reign] caps, both round and cornered, 
being the only head-cover both of men and women.—But in this laſt particulac 
he muſt have been miſtaken, for we find the hat as early as the reign of Hen ry 
the Fourth; witneſs the figure at the left-hand of plate 39, of the Regal 
and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities of England ;—and in the ballad of Lidgate, called 
the London Lickpeny, (given page 61 of this volume) verſe 7, mention is made 
of „ fyne felt hattes, which were then ſold by the Flemiſh traders. 
Howe, in his Continuation of Stow's Chronicle, ſays, © in the reign of Henry Stow's Chr, 
the Eighth was begun the making of Spaniſh felts in England, by Spanyards and pag. 870. 
Dutchmen, before which time, and long ſince, the Engliſh uſed to ride and 
goe, winter and ſommer, in knit caps, cloth hoods, and the beſt fort in thromd 
hatts. “ — This might lead Home to his miſtake : they about that time began 
to be made in England, though they were known long before. | 
In this king's reign alſo (adds Holme to his former account) the high winged Ms. in the 
doublets and gowns (ſomething like the figures, Ne. 8, 11 and 12, plate 22.) Harl. Lib. 
with trailing curtiles and troutes (ſee No. 9, of the ſame plate) with ſuch-like mark. 2014. 
faſhions, did begin, which were kept up for many years without any great 
-variation, and were alſo much in uſe even ſome time in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Before I pats over this reign of King Henry, I will juſt take notice of that 
abominable and beaſtly cuſtom of wearing the cod-pieces (as they are called) 
ſticking out from the hoſe; or breeches. This may be ſeen in the figure of 
king Henry the Eighth (as painted by Holbein) ſeated on his throne, granting 
the charter to the barbor-ſurgeons : this picture is engraved by Vertue, and 
publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries,—to which print I refer the reader; 
the ſame is repreſented in the figure of the ſomner whipping the man, 
plate 20, Ne. 8; and this filthy faſhion was long uſed, for it is very often 
alluded to in the old plays and ancient hiſtories. In the old Hiſtory of John 
Newchombe, the famous clothier of Newbury (in Henry the Eighth's reign) he 15:9.,. 
we meet with his dreſs deſcribed, when he went to meet the king: © he had of Jack pA 
on a plain ruſſet coat, a pair of kerſie breeches, without welt or gaurd, and Newbury. 


ſtockings of the ſame piece ſowed to his flops, which had a great cod-piece, on 
which he ſtuck his pins.” —Alfo in the Play of the Honeſt Whore, the ſervant The Honeſt 


ſays to Bellafront, becauſe the was habited in man's apparel, «+ Slid, you are a e As 
1weet youth to wear a cod-piece, and have no pins to ſtick upon it.“ Tho. Dcker 


"Now then go we on to the reigns of Edward the Sixth and queen Mary; and 
there we find that moſt of the faſhions which were chietly affected in the reign 
of king Henry the Eighth, were {till continued. Various figures of this age 
may be ſeen in the plates of this work,—as the figure, Ne. 6, on plate 12.—all 
the figures on plate 13,—N?. 1, 2, 3, and 4, plate 3, —and N-. 5, plate 17. 
Here we find, indeed, that the cutting of the doublets begins to appear very 

M 2 common. 


* But afterwards they were only worn by the very commoner fort of people, for in the drol! 
Hiſtory of George Dobſon, printed A. D. 1607, the dreſs of a country ale-wife is thus ſet forth:— 
„ She put on her faireſt ſmocke, a peticoat of a good broad red, her gown of grey faced with 
buckeram, and her ſquare thrum'd hat, and before her hung a clean white apron,” 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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common,*—The ſtand-up cape to the cloaks, as repreſented upon the gentle- 
men, Ne, 3 and 4, plate 14, is extremely fingular; as alſo the curious wrought 
hat-bands, and the feathers: In thoſe times the nobility and gentlemen of 
diſtinction were chiefly noted by their ſcarlet cloaks, the hat and the feather; 
and the hat-band ; which laſt continued long in uſe. They were often made 
The Witts, of goldſmith's work, and ſet with precious ſtones, and generally of great 
5 value. — Thus in the Witts (a Comedy) the elder Palatine ſpeaks of his hat- band, 
D*Avenant, ſaying, ** My hat-band—a row of diamonds—worth a thouſand marks.” And 
Every Man the gallant Faſtido (in every Man out of his Humour) ſpeaking of his dreſs, 
out, of his has this of his hat and band: “ I had on a gold cable hat-band, then new 
—— by come up, of maſſe goldſmith's work, which I wore about a murrey French 
2 hat, the brims of which were thick embroidered with gold twiſt and ſpangles.“ 
dns In the time of queen Mary (ſays. Bulver) ſquare toes were grown in faſhion, 
** Engliſh inſomuch as men wore their ſhooes of ſo prodigious a breddth at the toes, that, 
Gallant, if I remember aright, there was a proclamation came out, that no man ſhould 
pag. 548. wear his ſhooes above ſixe inches ſquare at the toes. (See the gentleman; 
plate 17, No. 5.)—After theſe the picked pointed ſhoes came alſo up again; 
and in the latter end of the laft century, and the beginning of the preſent, the 
ſquare toes were again brought into faſhion, But ſure, of all cuſtoms, the 
preſent (when men have their ſhoes made to their feet, without pinching) is 

tae beſt, and moſt decent in appearance. 
Early in the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the wearing of great 
breeches was carried to very abſurd and ridiculous lengths, together with the 
p:aſcod doublets, as they were called. (See the figure, Ne. 8, plate 22.— 
Theſe floops or breeches, or trunk hoſe, they uſed to ſtuff out with rags, or 
Bulver's ſuch-like Ruff, till they brought them to an enormous ſize. Bulver, in his 
— Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, ſpeaks of a man whom the judges accuſed of 
pag. 548. wearing breeches contrary to the law (for a law was made againſt them): he, 
5 for his excuſe, drawed out of his {loops the contents; as firſt a pair of ſheets, 
two table-cloths, ten napkins, four ſhirts, a bruſh, a glaſs, and a comb, wittr 
night- 


* All theſe faſhions of the noblemen and grandees were. by degrees, followed by the very meaneſt 
people of the realm. Camden relates a remarkable inſtance ; —“ I will tell you (ſays he) how Sir 
Philip Calthrop purged Jabn Drakes, the ſhoemaker of Norwich, in the time of king Henry the 
Eighth, of the proud humour which our people have to be of the gentlemens cut. This knight 
bought on a time as much fine French tawney cloth as ſhould make him a gown, and ſent it to the 
taylour's to be made. John Drakes, a-ſhoemaker of that town, comming to the ſaid taylour's, and' 
ſeeing the knight's gown cloth lying there, liking it well, cauſed the taylour to buy him as much of 
the ſame cloth, and price to.the ſame intent, and further bad him to make it of the ſame. faſhion that. 
the knight would have his made off, Not long after the knight comming to the taylour's, to take 
meaſure of his gown, perceiving the like cloth lying there, aſſeèd of the taylour whoſe it was? Quoth 
the taylor, it is Jh. Drakes the ſhoemaker, who will. have it made cf the ſelf-ſame faſhion that: 
your's is made of, Well (ſaid the knight) in good time be it! I will (ſaid he) have mine made as 
full of cuts as thy ſheeres can make it. It ſhall be done, ſaid the taylour; whereupon, becauſe the 
time drew neer, he made haſt to finiſh both their garments. Tobn Drakes, when he had no time to go 
to the taylour's till Chriſtmas- day, for ſerving of cuſtomers, when he had hoped to have worne his. 
gown, perceiving the ſame to be full of cuts, began- to ſwear at the taylour for the making his gown 
after that fort. 1 have done nothing (quoth the taylour) but that you bid me; for as Sir. Philip 
Galtbrop's garment is, even ſo have I made ycur's. By my latchet (quoth John Drakes), I will neven 
wears gentleman's faſbion again!“ - Camden's Remains, pag. 236. 
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night-caps and other things of uſe, ſaying, © Your worſhips may underſtand, 
that, becauſe I have no ſafer a ſtore-houſe, theſe pockets do ſerve me for a 
roome to lay up my goods in,—and tho” it be a ſtraight priſon, yet it is big 
enough for them, for I have many things of value yet within it.” And ſo was 
his diſcharge accepted, and well laugh'd at. e | ly | 8 

I met with a remarkable note, concerning theſe great breeches, in a MS. 00 
++ 5g in the Harleian Library, which I cannot paſs over in ſilence; it is "086, - 
this: | | 
«© Memorandum, that over the ſeats of the Parliament-houſe, in the 43 year of 

queen Elizabeth (when ſome repairs were there done) were to be ſeen certain 

holes, about 2 inches ſquare, in the walls; in which formerly were placed 

poſts to uphold a ſcaffold, round the inſide of the houſe, for thoſe to fit on 
Who (in the beginning of the reign) uſed the wearing of great breeches, ſtuffed, 

with hair like wool-ſacks ; which faſhion, in her 8th year, being left oft, 

the ſcaffolds were taken down, and never ſince put up.” 


But though this ridiculous faſhion was then dropp'd, it was but for a time, 
becauſe in the year 1614. it was again revived, as may be ſeen in the figures 
No. 3 and 4, plate 19 ; which breeches were then alſo chiefly ſtuff d with hair, 
as we may conclude from the ſatirical rhimes in a ballad of that age: it is 
intituled © A lamentable Complaint of the poore Cuntrye Men, agaynſte great g, in the 
hole, for the loſs of their cattelles tales.” I have ſelected ſome of the moſt Harl. Lib: 
ſtriking ſtanzas, the whole of the ſong being too long to obtain a place entire wark'd 367. 
in this work. 
| 11. | 
For now of late in leſſer thinges, 
To furnyſhe forthe theare pryde, | 
Wyth woole, with flaxe, with haire alſo, 
To make thear bryches wyde. 


3 Fi 
What hurt, what damage doth enſue, 
And fall upon the poore, 
For want of wool and flaxe of late, 


Whych monſtrous hoſe devoure. 


| 13. 
J will not ſpeake, for that I think” 
Eache man doth knowe the ſame; 
And chiefly thoſe that till the grounde, 
The hutbande menne by name. 


a 14. N 

But haire hath ſo poſſeſs'd of late 
The bryche of every knave, 

That none one beaſt, nor horſe can tell, 
Waiche way his taile to ſave; - 


And 


5 
j 
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And after he thus concludes 2 


IJ woulde that ſuche as weare thys haire, 
Were well and truely bound, 


30. 
With every haire a louſe to have, 
To ſtuffe their bryches oute; 
And then I truſte they would not weare, 
Nor beare ſuch bagges aboute. 


And the ladies alſo, that they might not be behind-hand with the gentlemen in 
their fantaſtical taſte, invented the large hoop farthingales, as a companion to the 
trunk hoſe or breeches. Thoſe women who could not purchaſe the farthingales 
provided for themſelves the bum-rolls, which they put up under their petticoats 

Poetaſter, and gowns, to make them ſtick out.—“ I was a lady (fays Chloe, in Johnſon's ' 
by Johnſon, Poetaſter) before I debaſed myſelf from my hood and my farthingale, to theſe 
425 _ bum-rqgwles, and your whalebone bodice.” —But yet even theſe were not uſed by 

Parſon's the very common people; for this ſort of habit had its diſtinQion, as we find in 

Wedding, the Parſon's Wedding, where Jolly, ſpeaking of a bawd, ſays, © Thoſe virtues 
byKillegrew raiſed her from the flat petticoat and kercher, to the gorget and bum- roll.“ — 
Vide Faft. I find that the inoſt eſteemed farthingales, were thoſe which were called Scotch 
ward Hoe— farthingales, with the French fall. 
the Speech Queen Elizabeth, like her father, affected much pomp and grandeur of dreſs, 
of Girtred, 2 may be ſeen by the various portraits of her,* eſpecially one engraved by 

Criſpan de Paſſe, in which print ſhe is repreſented in a moſt remarkable rich 
and ſuperb habit, curiouſly ornamented with diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
ſtones. There is alſo a good portrait of her given by Vertue, attended by various 
courtiers and ladies, in her proceſſion to viſit Lord Hunſdon : her dreſs is there 
extremely rich, as alſo the habits of the attendant lords and ladies. Lady 
Hunſdon, copied from that print, is to be ſeen Plate 14, Ne. 6. 

A portrait alſo of the fame queen (Elizabeth) is repreſented plate 15, of this 
volume. The perſon kneeling before her, is Gaſcoigne the poet, who is pre- 
ſenting a book to her {ſee the account of the plates at the end of the volume). 
she is here ſeated upon her throne, under a canopy of ſtate, in a large room 
covered with hangings ; her habit is a rich embroidered gown and kirtle, with 
the robe of ſtate; in her right-hand ſhe holds a ſcepter, and in her left the 
mound or globe.—The dreſs of Gaſcoine is fantaſtical enough; one half of his 
habit is like that of a poetry profeſſor, and the other half is the dreſs of a 
ſoldier, to which the motto holden by a hand above alludes, © Tam Mart, 
quam Mercuris; by which he meant to ſignify, that he was ready to take up 
either his pen, or his ſword, in the defence of his ſovereign miſtreſs. 

DS In 


* Alſo from the account of her wardrobe, in Which ſhe had ſuch an incredible number of changes 
| olf garments, | 
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In a MS. which ſeems to have been written about the middle of this queen's Ms. in the 


reign, I met with the following orders for reformation of the head-dreſs for Harl. Lib. 
gentlewomen : : mark, 1776. 


Firſt, None ſhall wear an ermyne, or lettice bonnet, unleſs ſhe be a gentle- 
woman born, -having armes 

Item, A gentleman's wife (ſhe being a gentlewoman born) ſhall wear an ermyae, 
or lettice bonnet, having one powdring in the top; and if ſhe be of honours 
able ſtock, to have two powdrings, one before another, in the top. 

An eſquire's wife to have 2 powdrings. 

An eſquire's wife for the body, to wear 5 powdrings; and if ſhe be of great 
blood, two before, which maketh 7. | 

A knight's-wife to wear on her bonnet 7 powdripgs, or 8 at moſt, in reſpec of 
her higher blood as before. 

A banneret's wife to wear 10 powdrings.- 

A baron's wife 17. 

A viſcounteſs to wear 18. 

A counteſs to wear 24-powdrings. - | | 

Above thele eftates, the noble ladies may wear the number convenient, at their 
pleaſures. - 


Dukes daughters (ſays Stow) in the reign of Henry the Eighth, wore gownes n 
of ſatten of Bridges, upon ſolemn days. | yy i 3 

In the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth, ſays Stow, (1 560) her filk woman, 
miſtreſs Montague, preſented to her majeſtie a pair of black knit ſilk ſtockings, 
tor a new- year's gift; which, after a few days wearing, pleaſed her highneſs fo 
well, that ſhe ſent for miſtreſs Montague, and aſked her where ſhe had them, 
and if ſhe could help her to any more ?—who anſwered, ſaying, I made them 
carefully on purpoſe for your majeſty ; and feeing they pleaſe you ſo well, I will 
preſently ſet more in hand,” Do fo (ſaid the queen) for I like filk ſtockings 
{o well, that I will not henceforth wear any more cloth hoſe.” —For (continues Ib. 
he) you ſhall underſtand that king Henry the Eighth did wear only cloth hoſe, 
or hoſe cut out of ell- broad taffaty ; or by great chance there came a pair of filk 
ſtockings from Spain, — King Edward the Sixth had a pair of long Spanith ſilk 
hoſe ſent him for a great preſent, - 

But in the year 1599, William Lee (maſter of arts of St. John's college, 
Cambridge) invented a eel loom, or engine, for the weaving of filk ſtockings, 
pieces for waiſtcoats, and various other things: but even then, they were con- 
fined to the nobility.—Upwards of thirty years before that time, one William 
Rider (near the foot of Lendon-bridge) ſeeing a pair of knit worſted ſtockings 
in the lodging of an Italian merchant, which came from Mantua, borrow'd 
them for a time, and cauſed others to be made like them. Theſe were the firſt - 
worſted ſtockings which were made in England, which being approved of by 
the commoners, the ſale of them became very great, and in a ſhort time the 
kingdom was well ſupplied them. At their firſt appearance, even the nobles ' 
themſelves uſed to wear them.—The earl of Pembroke is ſet down in the 
Chronicle, as the firſt nobleman that ever wore any worſted ſtockings in Eng- 
land, 

n ; 
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Stow's Chr, In the third-year of the reign of the ſame queen (ſays Stow) began the wear- 
40l, 863, ing of /awn and cambrick, which was then firſt brought to England in ſmall 
| gauantities; and when the queen had ruffs made thereof, for her own wearing, 
there was none in England who could ſtarch and ſtiffen them; for before this 
time the kings and queens of England wore fine Holland in their ruffs ; but the 
queen procured ſome Dutch women, who could ſtarch, to do the ſame; and 
Guillan's wife was the firſt ſtarcher the queen had, as Guillan himſelf was the 
firſt coachman. | 
ö 751d. 869 But afterward, in the year 1564, (the 16th of the ſame queen) one miſtreſs 
Ding ben Vanden Plaſſe, born at Teenen in Flanders, daughter to a worſhipful 
knight of that province, with her huſband, came to London, and there profeſſed 
herſelf a ſtarcher, wherein ſhe excelled ; unto whom her own nation preſently | 
repaired, and employed her, rewarding her very liberally for her work. —Some 
of the curious ladies of that time, obſerving the neatneſs of the Dutch, and the 
nicety of their linen, made them cambrick ruffs, and ſent them to miſtreſs 
Dinghen to ſtarch ; and afterwards they made them ruffs of lawn, which was at 
that time a ſtuff moſt ſtrange and wonderful (ſays my author) and thereupon roſe 
a general ſcoff, or bye word, that ſhortly they would wear ruffs of a ſpider's 
web. Soon after they began to ſend their daughters and kinſwomen to miſtreſs 
Dinghen, to learn how to ſtarch : her uſual price was, at that time, four or 
five pounds to teach them to ſtarch, and twenty ſhillings to learn them to ſeeth 
ſtarch. —This Mrs. Dinghen was the firſt that ever taught ſtarching in England. 
Artificiaa Bulver, in his Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, quarrels much with theſe thin 
| Changeling, ruffs. It is indeed (ſays he) hard to derive the abominable pedigree of cob · web 
fol. 535. lJawn—yellow ſtarched ruffs, which ſo much disfigured our nation, and rendered 
| them ſo ridiculous and phantaſtical : but (adds he) it is well that faſhion died 
at the gallows with her who was the ſuppoſed inventrix of it.” * 
The. yellow tinge in the ſtarch was much admired, as may appear from ſeveral 
paflages in the old Plays. Thus in the Blind Lady, Peter ſays to the Chamber- 
. maid, ** You had once better opinions of me, though now you waſh every day 
your beſt handkerchief with yellow ſtarch, and your laced quoiff.“ (They uſed 
ſaffron to colour the ſtarch).—lIn the old Play of Albumazer, Armellina ſays to 
Trincalo, «© What price bears wheat and ſaffron, that your band is ſo ſtiff and 
yellow? Vet in Charles the Second's days it was out of faſhion ; for Wanton, 
in Killigrew's Play of the Parſon's Wedding, has this ſpeech: “One that has 
payed for fin, ever ſince yellow ſtarch and the wheel fardingales were cryed 
| : | down.” | | 
. That they uſed to pay great and extravagant prices for ruffs, and the ridiculous 
| lengths to which they were carried, may be concluded from the outcries made 
| againſt them, not only in the old plays and poems, but alſo by the hiſtorians 
f themſelves. In the Dumb Knight (written in the reign of Charles the Firſt) 
( a woman boaſting of her dreſs, and ruff-in particular, informs us, that the one 
| Me has on is but ſhallow, and that ſhe. has one at home which is a full quarter 


| deep, 


Hence it appears that ſhe was hanged. But I do not remember to have read this in any other 
book ; neither can I poſitively determine whether miſtreſs Dinghen is here meant, but I fancy not. 
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deep. And in the Match at Midnight, a Comedy (wrote about the ſame time 
with the former) the Widow particularly queſtions her Maid, “ if ſhe bid the 
ſempſtreſs hollow her ruff in the French faſhion cut? - By this we may be led 
to believe that this faſhion came from France; but let us hear what an old vide 
chronicler ſays thereon : Noble perſonages, and other of ſpecial note, made Stow's Chr. 
them ruffs, a full quarter of a yard deep, and 12 lengths in a ruff; this faſhion = 869. 
in London was called the French faſhion, but when Engliſhmen came to Paris, OO Oe 
the French knew it not, and in deriſion called it the Eng/th monſter. 

When theſe ruffs came firſt in faſhion, the Dutch merchants only fold the q4;q, 
lawn and cambrick, by ells, yards, half ells, and half yards; for there was not 
then one thopkeeper amongſt forty durſt buy a whole piece, either of lawn or 
cambrick ; and at that time there was not ſo much lawn and cambrick to be 
had in all the merchants houſes in London, as at this day may eaſily be purchaſed 
in one linen-draper's ſhop. | 

« Milleners or haberdaſhers had not (ſays Howe) any gloves imbroydered or 
trimmed with gold or filk, neither gold imbroidered girdles and hangers ;— 
neither could they make any coſtly waſh or pertume, untill, about the 14th or 
I5th year of queen Elizabeth, when the right honourable Edward de Vere, carle 
of Oxford came from Italy, and brought with him gloves, ſweet bagges, a 
perfumed leather jerkin, and other pleaſent things; and that year the queen 
had a paire of perfumed gloves trinuned onely with four tuftes, or roles of 
coloured filke.” The queen took ſuch delight in thoſe gloves, that ſhe was 
pictured with them upon her hands. But if perfumed gloves were then firſt 
introduced into the realm, what ſhall we ſay of the ** te gloves” mentioned | 
in the inventory of the wardrobe of king Henry the Eighth, at Hampton Court ? 1 
Not only gloves, but various other parts of their habits were perfumed ; and parnaffus, in 
we frequently meet with mention in old plays of civet boxes, boxes of ſweet Collect. of 
powders, and pots of perfume, &c. as part of the lady's toilet, —In the Comedy Old F lays, 
of the City Madam, the principal lady aſks her maid for her ſhoes, that ſhe City Matem 
gave orders to be made of Spaniſh perfumed ſkins. And the beaux were aComedy,by 
none behind-hand ; as, in Johnſon's Comedy of the Staple of News, the Taylor Maflenger, 
informs the ſpruce young Penny Boy, that his pockets were right good, with 1 
true Spaniſh perfume, the Lady Eltifunia's ; they coſt 12 pound a pair.“ Lady Comedy. 
Eſtilania is allo, in the Devil is an Aſs, ſet forth as very curious and choice in The Devil 
her perfumes, &c. even to a proverb. Beaumont and Fletcher have often, in their 33 4 A% 
plays, made mention of the expenſive perfumings, &c, Thus, in the Four act t. ſe. 1. 


Plays 1a Oae, Craft makes this anſwer to Deſire, Move! oe 
O'S : : preſent. o 
—— Vain delight Four Plays 

Hath ruin'd you, with clapping all in One. 


That comes in for ſupport, on cloaths, and coaches, 
Perfumes, and powdered pates, &c. 


John Tice (ſays Howe in the Continuation of Stow's Chronicle) ſomewhere 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth year of queen Elizabeth, attained to the per- mow Chr, 
fection of making all ſorts of tufted taffaties, cloth of tiſſue, wrought velvets, wo. 
branched ſattins, and all other kinds of curious filk ſtuffs, 
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2 oY For the woman's trinkets at that time, take the following ſpeech of the 
A. eo Woh, 


7 Pedlar, as it ſtands in an old interlude : 
s Wrote | | 7 $4 i 
about 1560, Doſt thou not knowe, that every pedlar 
In all kinde of trifles muſt be a medler ? 
Specially in woman's triflings, &c. 


Which he afterwards ſpecifies to be 


Gloves, pinnes,  combes, glaſſes unſpotted, - 
Pomannders, hooks, and laces unknotted ; 
Brooches, rings, and all manner of beads ; 

Laces, round and flat, for womans heads ; 
Needles, thred, thimbles, and ſuch other knacks, - 
Where lovers be no ſuche thinge lacks ; 

| Silkers ſwathbonds, ribands, and ſleeve laces, - 
Girdles, knives, purſes, and-pin-caſes. - 


Some time after the Pardoner aſketh why 


Women after their upriſing 
Bee ſo long in their appareling? 


The Pedlar anſwers, 


Forſooth women have many lets, 

And they be maſked in many nets, 

As frontlets, fillets, partlets and bracelets, 

And then their bonets, and their poynets. 
By theſe lets and nets, &c. 


Lingua, Yet theſe are but modeſt accounts, to what we find in the old play of Lingua, 
written by written in the year 1 607, the 4th of James the Firſt, where Tactus (or Touching) 
WIRE ſays, 'Tis five hours ago I ſet a dozen maids to attire a boy like a nice gentle- 

woman; but there is ſuch doing with their looking-glaſſes, pinning, unpinning, 
ſetting, unſetting, formings and conformings; painting blue veins and bloomy 
cheeks; ſuch a ſtir with ſticks, and combs, caſcanets, dreſſings, purls, falls, 
{quares, buſks, bodice, ſcarfs, necklaces, carcanets, rabatces, borders, tires, 
fanns, paliſadoes, puffs, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, puſles, fuſles, partlets, friflets, 
bandlets, fillets, croſlets, pendulets, annulets, amulets, bracelets, and ſo many 
lets, that yet ſhe's ſcarce dreſt to the girdle ; and now there is ſuch calling for 
fardingales, kirtles, buſk points, ſhoe ties, &c. that ſeven pedlars ſhops, nay 
all Stourbridge fair, will ſcarce furniſh her. A ſhip is ſooner rigg'd by far, 
than a gentlewoman made ready.” | 

To the ſame purpoſe is the following ſpeech of Craft, in the Repreſentation 

Four P _— of Four Plays in One, quoted above: 


in One, o 
Beaumont & I went //ays ſbe to Vanity, whom I found 
Fletcher, Attended by an endleſs troop of taylors, 
Mercers, embroiderers, feather-makers, fumers ; 
All occupations opening like a mart, 


That 
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That ſerve to rig the body out with bravery; _ 
And through the room new faſhions flew like flies, 
In thouſand gaudy ſhapes Pride waited on her, 
And buſily ſurveying all the breaches 
Time and decaying Nature had made in her, 
Which {till with art ſhe piec'd again, and ſtrengthen'd.— 
she ſhew'd me gownes, head tires, 
| Embroider'd waiſtcoats, ſmocks ſeam'd through with cut-works, 
Scarfs, mantles, petticoats, muffs, powders, paintings, 
Dogs, monkies, parrots—all which ſhew'd me 
- Which way her money went, &c. 


The reader, I hope, will excuſe theſe long quotations ; but as they convey to 
us ſeveral parts of dreſs not elſewhere to be found, I have thought the inſertion 
of them abſolutely neceſſary. ; 

At the beginning, and before the reign of Elizabeth (ſays Howe) the making $tow's Chr, 
or wearing of filk buttons was very little, or not at all known to the common pag. 1039. 
people, they having their buttons conſtantly made of the ſame ſtuff with their 
doublets, coats, and jerkins.—The honourable perſonages, as well women as 
men (continues he) did wear borders of great chryſtal buttons about their caps 
or hat-bands, to diſtinguiſh between the gentry and others: but in the 1oth 
year of queen Elizabeth, many young citizens and others began to wear chryſtal 
buttons upon their doublets, coats and jerkins ; and then the former wearing 
of borders, and hat-bands ſet with chryſtal buttons, ceaſed. And within a few 
years afterwards buttons of thread, of ſilk, of hair, and of gold and filver twiſt, 
became common, and were chiefly worn, 

Howe alſo informs us, that about the ſame time, nay even before, they began 
to wear buckles in their ſhoes; the gentlemen wore them either of filver, or 
copper gilt, whilſt the common people wore them of copper only: but (favs he) 
ſhoe roſes, either of ſilk or ſtuff, were not then uſed, or even known; nor were 
{carfs above the value of four nobles, or thirty ſhillings at the moſt, worn by 
any perſons whatſoever ; nor garters above the price of fix ſhillings a pair, But 
at this day (that is, about the latter end of the reign of James the Firſt} men of 
mean rank wear garters and ſhoe roſes at more than five pounds price each | ſee 
the figure of the earl of Somerſet, Plate 16, Ne. 4].—But even theſe were but 
very inoderate prices, if we may believe the words of Satan, in the Devil is an 
Aſs, who there crying out at the extravagances of the age [this play was firſt The Devil 
acted anno 1616] ſays, that they had = s an Alt, 


by Johnſon, 
———— Tiſſue gowns 
Garters and roſes, fourſcore pound a pair | 
Embrccidered ſtockings, cut-work ſmocks and tſhirts, Sc, 
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But perhaps, as the Devil is the father of lies, he may here have ſtretch'd a 
little beyond the truth.—And ſome (continues Howe) wear ſcarfs from ten 
pound a- piece to thirty, nay and more. The ſame may be truly ſaid concerning 
wrought waiſtcoats : time was when no workman knew how to make a wrought 


-waiſtcoat worth five pounds, nor did any of the firſt lords of the land wear any 
N 2 at 
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Eve Man 

out 51 his 

Humour, by 
Johnſon. 


Stow's Chr. 
tol. 1038. 


at that price, although at this day many milleners ſhops are ſtored with rich 
and curious embroidered waiſtcoats, of the full value of ten pound apiece, 
twenty pound, and ſome even forty pound. 4 | 7 

In Every Man out of his Humour is a paſſage which may perhaps throw 
ſome light upon the prices of a gallant's dreſs, towards the latter end of 
Elizabeth's reign. Fungoſo therein thus. reckons up the coſt of the beau 
Faſtidio's. habit: Let me fee (fays he) the doublet; ſay fifty ſhillings the 
doublet, and between three and four pound the hoſe: then the boots, hat, and 
band; ſome ten or eleven pound will do it all.” —And the above-mentioned 
Faſtidio, deſcribing a duel between him and another, mentions theſe particulars 
of his dreſs: ** had on (ſays he) a gold cable hat-band, ther new come up, 
{this play was firſt acted in the year 1599] of maſſie goldſmith's work, which I 
wore about a French murrey hat that I had, the brims of which were thick 
embroidered with gold twiſt and ſpangles ; I had alſo an Italian cut-work band 
round my neck, ornamented with pearls, which coſt me three pounds at the 
Exchange :—he {the antagoni/t making a reverſe blow, falls upon my emboſs'd 
girdle, (I had thrown off the hangers alittle-before,) ſtrikes off a ſkirt of a thick 
doublet I had, lined with four taffataes, cuts off two panes of embroidered pearl, 
rends through the drawings-out of tiſſue, enters the linings, and ſkips the fleſh; 
and not having leiſure to put off my filver ſpurs, one of the rowels catch'd hold 
of the ruffle of my boot, which being Spaniſh leather, and ſubje& to tear, 
overthrows me, and rends me two pair of filk ſtockings that I had put on (it 
being a raw morning) of a peach colour and another.“ The dreſs of a beau of 
that age is alſo, in the ſame play, deſcribed by Aſper in theſe words: That a 
rook by a py'd feather, - the cable hat-band, or a three piled ruff, —a yard of 
ſhoe tye, or the Switzer's knot upon his French garters, ſhould affect a 
humour! ” | 

Until the roth or 12th. year of queen Elizabeth, there were but few filk- 
ſhops in London, and thoſe only kept by women, not by men as they now are ; 
and at that time there was not ſo much ſilk in all the filk-ſhops, or ſo many 
ſorts of gold or ſilver thread, and lace, as at this day are to be found in ſeveral 
various particular ſhops in Cheapſide, and other places. At which time above- 
mentioned, and for three or four years afterwards, the citizens wives in general 
were conſtrained to wear white knit caps of woollen yarn, unleſs their huſhands 
were poſſeſſed of great value in the queen's books, or could prove themſelves 
gentlemen by deſcent. And then (adds Howe) ceaſed the wearing of minevor 
caps (otherwiſe three-cornered caps) which in former times was the uſual head: 
dreſs for the ladies and matrons.* | 

And here, perhaps, it may not be improper to inſert ſome few particulars 
relative to the dreſs amongſt the citizens, Which ſeems to have been peculiar to 

| them. 


* Theſe mincver caps were white, and three-ſquare, and the peaks thereof were full three or four 
inches from the head. But the aldermen's wives, and people of ſuch ſtations, made themſelves 
bennets of velvet, after the faſhion of the minevor caps, but larger, which made a great ſhow upon the 
head. But theſe (adds my. author), ate. now (An. Dom. 1631) almoſt forgotten. Vide Stow!s 
Chron, page 1039. | | 
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them. In the London Prodigal (written towards the latter end of the 16th, or London 


early in the beginning of the 17th century) Civet the citizen ſays to Frances, 


No Frank; — I'll have thee go like a citizen, 
In a guarded gown, and a French hood.“ 


But Delia thinking this too fine, adviſes him to let her go like his own mother. 
He returns, [here's a jeſt indeed! Why ſhe went in a fringed gown, a 


ſingle ruff, and a-white coat; and my father in a mocado coat, a pair of ſattin 


Prodigal, 
thought to 
be Shake- | 


ſpear's, : - 


ſleeves, and a ſattin back.“ This alſo conbrms the hiſtorian's acrount (above 


quoted) that the children could not be content to go as their fathers had done, 


but were conſtantly aiming at ſomething ſtill more grand and pompous. 


In the comedy of Eaftward Hoe, the affected Girtred ſpeaks to her modeſt p,gyacq 
fiſter with diſdain, of her city habit: Do you wear (ſays ſhe) your quoiff, Hoe, firſt 
with a London licket; your ſtamen petticoat, with two guards; the buffin print. 1605. 


gown, with the tuftaffitie cap, and the velvet lace?” And afterwards ſhs 
expreſſes her contempt that her ſiſter ſhould be married in a taffata hat. 
In the City Madam, Luke ſays to his ſiſter, who is wife to a wealthy 
merchant, | 
——— — Vou wore 
Sattin on ſolemn days, a chain of gold, 
A velvet hood, rich borders, —and ſometimes - 
A dainty minever cap,—a filver pin 
Headed with a pearl, worth three-pence ;—and thus far 
You were privileg'd :—no man envied it, 
It being for the city's honour, that 
There ſhould be a diſtinction made between 
The wife of a Patrician and a Plebeian. 


The Cit 
Madam, 
Maſlenger, - 


But (continues he) ever fince your huſband was knighted, the caſe was en- 


tirely alter'd ; 
The reverend hood caſt off—your borrow'd hair, 
Powdered and curl'd, was by your dreſſer's art 
Form'd like a coronet, hang'd with diamonds 
And richeſt orient pearls; your caſkanets 


That 


* The French hood was not indeed peculiar to the city alone, though much affected there. I am 
not able to aſcertain its date, but I read of it as early as the reign of Henry the Eighth ; for 
Hollingthead informs us that lady Ann of Cleves, the day after her arrival into England, was attired 
after the Engliſh faſhion, with a French hood, which became her exceeding well. (Hollingſhead, 
vol. 2, fol. 1577.)—Yet they ſeem to have been out of faſhion when Maſſenger wrote his play 


of the City Madam, about the middle of the 17th. century; for the maid ſeeing. her young miſtreſſes 


in French hoods, &c. cries out, My young ladies in buffin gowns and green aprons! tear them off! 

— What, and a French hood too, now tis out of faſhion ! a fool's cap would be better!“ -The lady, 

plate 22 of this vol. fig. 9, has the French hood upon her head. ; : 

I About the middle of the 17th century the ladies uſed to cut off their hair, and inſtead thereof 
wore perukes. We find many inſtances of this in the old plays. In the Blind Lady, written about 

that time, the (the Blind Lady) while the is drefling herſelf, calls for her perriwig; and in the 

Mad World my Maſters, Sir Penitent Brothel ſpeaks of Mrs, Hairbrain's perriweg, 


* 
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That did adorn your neck, of equal value; 
- Your Hungerland bands, and Spaniſh Quellio rufts : 
Great lords and ladies feaſted to ſurvey 
. . Embroider'd petticoats : and ſickneſs feign'd, 
That your night-trails, of forty pounds apiece, 
Might be feen with envy of the viſitants; 
Rich pantables, in oſtentation ſhewn, 
And roſes worth a family :—you were ſerv'd in plate, 
And ſtirred not a foot without a coach, &c. 


This was (as he obſerves) tranſplanting the court faſhions into the city, where 
they ſeem'd wond'roully to thrive ; as we may gather not only from the ſpeech | 
Juſt quoted, and various hints in the ſame play, but alſo from the continued 
complaints of almoſt all the Comedies of the 17th century. But to go on, and 

ſhew the City Madam in all her perfection, Luke farther adds, 


— —_—_ —— And when you lay | 

In child-bed, at the chriſtning of this minx une of ber daughters } 
| I well remember it—as you had been 
An abſolute princeſs, (ſince they have no more) 

Three ſeveral chambers hung ; the firſt with arras, 
And that for the waiters ; the ſecond crimſon fattin, 
For the meaner gueſts ; the third of ſcarlet, 
Of the rich Tyrian dye ;—a canopy 

To cover your brat's cradle ;—you in ſtate, 
Like Pompia's Julia. 


City Match In the old play called the City Match, Timothy, a rich citizen's ſon, com- 
| — — 4 plains that his father will not let him be gallant and fine in his habit; tor, ſays 
Maine. he, I never durſt be ſeen, before my father, out of duretta and ſerge.—And 


in the ſame play Mrs. Scruple ſays. to Suſan Seathrift, a rich merchant's daughter 
(who was habited like a court lady) | 


See, now you have not your wire, 
Nor city ruff on, miſtreſs Sue, how theſe 
Clothes do beguile! In truth I took you for 
A gentlewoman. 


How would good Mrs. Scruple's ſpeech be taken in the preſent age? Tt 
would, I believe, be eſteemed an unpardonable affront, to inform the daughter 
of a wealthy citizen, that, notwithſtanding her fine cloaths and affeaed gran- 
1 deur, ſhe only reſembled, and was not really a gentlewoman :—for now indeed 
| all diſtinction in dreſs is laid aſide, and the wearing of gold lace, rich ſilks, 
fattins, and every ſort of finery, as well amongſt the men as the women, is 

become ſo common, that it requires ſome acquaintance with a perſon, before 
you can poſſibly be able to conceive or know what their real ſtation of life may 
| be, as many people in the preſent times not only dreſs themſelves out to the 


full 
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full extent of their circumſtances, but too often go far beyond them, by which 
means they frequently ruin themſelves, their families, and their friends.“ 
There were alſo ſome particularities of dreſs even amongſt the apprentices of 
London; for, ſays Howe; “ in the reign of Mary, and the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's, all the apprentices in London wore blue cloaks in the ſummer, and 
in the winter blue gowns; but it was not lawful for any man, who was a 
ſervant, to have his gown lower than to the calves: of his legs, except he were 
upwards of 60 years of age : but as the length of their cloaks was not limited, 


StowChrotty 
fol. 1039e 


they uſed to wear them ſo long that they reached down to their heels: their 


(the apprentices) breeches and ſtockings were commonly of white broad-cloth ; 
their flops or breeches were round, and their ſtockings ſewed cloſe upon them, 
as if they were all of one piece; they alfo wore flat caps, and not only they, but 
the journeymen alſo, - When (continues my author) prentices or journeymen 
attended upon their maſters and miſtreſſes in the night, they went before them, 
carrying a candle and lanthorn in their hands, and a long club on their ſhoulders ; 
and many of the apprentices, bordering upon manhood, uſed to wear long dag- 
gers in the day-time, either at their backs or by their tides.” 

Yet, &er we take our leave of the reign of Elizabeth, let us remark the gallantry 
of the beaux of that age, with the jewels and other ornaments in their ears, 
which was eſteemed a mark of their polite taſte.— Maſter Mathew, in Every 


Ibid, 10493 


Man in his Humour, propoſes (among other things mentioned, to raiſe money 


for the warrant againſt Downright) “to pawn the jewel which was in his ear :” 
—and Faſtidio, in Every Man out of his Humour, boaſting of favours receiv'd 
from his miſtreſs, ſays, * as this ſcarf,” or ** this ribband for my ear,” or fo; 
or „ this feather grew in her ſweet fan,” ſometimes, &c. —This ridiculous 
faſhion, Bulver, in his Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, exclaims againſt. 

Take the following ſpeech of a gallant to his miſtreſs, as it is tound in the 
old play of George a Green, Pinner of Wakefield: 


To dignify thoſe haires of amber hiew, 

I'll grace them with a chaplet made of pearle, 

Set with choice rubies, ſparkes, and diamonds, ' 
Planted upon a velvet hood, to hide that head, 
Wherein two ſaphires burne like ſparkling fire, &c, 


About the 40th year of Elizabeth (ſays Randal Holme) the old faſhions, 
which were uled in the beginning of her reign, were again revived, with ſome 
few additions made thereto, as gur/es, double rut, &c. The men likewiſe 
(beſide the common uſe of the cloak) had a certain kind of looſe hanging gar- 
ment called a zzandevile, much like to our jackets or jumps, but without ſleeves, 

only 


* Hollar has given engravings of ſeveral various habits, as well of the nobility and gentry, as of 
the citizens and common people, So allo Speed (in his Proſpect of the moſt famous Parts of the 
World) round the fides of his map of England, has given the habit of the nobleman, the lady, — 
the gentleman, the gentlewoman, — the c'tizen, the citizen's wife, — the country man, and the 


country woman, as habited in the year 1631, the 6th year of Charles the Firſt, when his book was 
publiſhed, 
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'When king James came to the crown, many, nay moſt of the old faſhions 
uſed in the days of Elizabeth, came up again one after another, as we ſhall 
Hereafter ſee. 

In 1614, the great breeches were again revived, as may be ſeen by the figures 
Ne. 3 and 4, plate 19; and indeed the ſame appears from Ne. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
plate 16, all of which are early in the reign of James the Firſt, Here we may 
ſee the expenſive garters and curious fhoe roſes, as mentioned in the precedin 
reign.— Nor were the women exempt from theſe expences. In the City Madam 
a lady ſays, © theſe roſes would ſhow well, and 'twere the faſhion for the 
garters to be ſeen.” 

But of all the ridiculous faſhions, that of the men wearing ſtays (as the earl 
of Somerſet, N®. 4, plate 16) is perhaps the moſt ſo. The large monſtrous 
Ie" - Ei the ruff, and expenſive head-dreſs, may alſo be ſeen in the lady, 

is wife. : 

Mrs. Otter, in the Silent Woman, ſtanding much on her gentility, talks of _ 
her black ſattin gown, her wire ruff (the wire ruff I take to be the ſtanding- up Silent 8 
ruff worn by the ladies, as repreſented No. 6, plate 14, Ne. 4, plate 16, and * 
No. 10, plate 22) and then ſhe ſpeaks of her new ſuit, namely, a crimſon ſattin 
doublet with black velvet ſkirts. 

But from the grandees paſs we on to the middling fort. Take the habit of a 
rich clothier's widow :—** She came out of the kitchen, in a fair train gown The Hiſtory 
ſtack full of ſilver pins; a white cap on her head, with cuts of curious needle- 3 mad 4s 
work under the ſame, and an apron before her as white as the driven ſnow,” — & 
And here I note alſo the dreſs of a ſpruce maſter taylor, who was a ſuitor te the 
tore-mentioned widow, which was “ a new ruſſet jerkin, and a tall ſugar-loaf 
hat clapp'd on one ſide of his head.” 

The pretty deſcription of the maidens habits (who were working in their dif- 
ferent occupations, as ſpinning, winding, &c. of the wool for the loom) in the 
clothier's ſong, I ſhall (as far as concerns the preſent deſign) ſet forth; it runs 
as follows: | 

And in a chamber cloſe beſide 

Two hundred maidens did abide, 

In petticoats of ſtammel red, 

And milk white kerchers on their head ; 
Their ſmock ſleeves like to winter's ſnow 
That on the weſtern mountains flow, 
And each ſleeve with a filken band 

Was fairly tied, at the hand: 

Which pretty maids did never lin, 

But in that place all day did ſpin, &c. 


At this time a filk gown and the French hood, with chains and bracelets, were 
only worn by people of rank: for in the Hiſtory of Joha Newchombe, a clothier pid. 
of Newbury, —when he, by his profeſſion, had amaſſed conſiderable wealth, 
and was ſo much reſpected that he was elected a member of the houſe of com- 


mons, he purchaſed the above habit and ornaments for his wife, which was 
Vor, III. O much 
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much wondered at by the neighbours, as ſomething very ſtrange and uncommon. 

And when he (the ſaid John Newchombe) was defirous of paſſing his maid for 

a lady, upon a knight who had ruined her, he purchaſed for her a fair taffaty 

gown-and a, French hood, And that this fort of habit commanded reſpe&, we 

may learn from Johnſon's Tale of a Tub, where Dame Turfe rebukes her man 

Tale of a for his familiarity. with Lady Tub, ſaying, © How now, you ſaucy puppy! to 
Tub. uſe no more reverence unto a lady in a velvet gown !” | 

Hiſt. of Geo, The young gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by his good ſuit of apparel, his cloak 

Dobſon. and his rapier.—The merchant's dreſs, at that time, was a plain grave ſuit of 


4 


print. 1607. clothes, with a black cloak. 


Tale of a In the Tale of a Tub, by Johnſon, we meet with the habit of a ruſtic, upon 
Tub, firſt his intended wedding day; —“ a leather doublet with long points, and a pair of 
ed 1009. breeches pinn'd up like pudding-bags, with yellow ſtockings, and his hat turn'd 
up with a filver claſp on the leer fide.” | 


Paſs we on now ta the reign of Charles the Firſt; and the reader is referred 
to Ne. 5, 6, 7, 8, and q, of plate 16, together with No. 1 and 2, plate 17, 
all which are repreſentations of the habits during his reign.—Here we ſeem 
almoſt entirely to have loſt the large ruffs, both in the dreſs of the women as 
well as the men, and inſtead thereof they have ſubſtituted large bands, and 
kerchers (falſely fo named) of rich point and curious lace; and the almoſt uni- 
verſal cuſtom with the men of wearing boots and ſpurs, inſomuch that they 
were ſeldom ſeen without them; which faſhion alſo prevailed during great part 
of the ſucceeding, reign.— In the Loſt Lady, written by Sir. William Barclay, 
Ergaſto, a court gallant, is thus deſcribed, * He wears a deep band, a ſhort 
cloak, and great boots, ſo that he looks three ſtories high.” — The wearing boots 
for riding, and indeed for ornament, I ſee is at leaſt as ancient as the latter end 

of the reign of Richard the Second; for where he -reſigus his crown to Henr 
Reg.&Fcc), earl of Hereford {repreſented plate 32 of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical Antiqui- 
Antiquities ties) there is a figure who has a boot on one leg and a ſhoe on the other; which 
ot England. extraordinary ſpecimen of gallantry was all of a piece with the wearing of their 
hoſe of different colours on each leg, of which there are ſeveral inſtances in the 
work above quoted: and we meet with boots frequently worn by the heralds and 
Vid. Vol. 2. meſſengers, who are ſuppoſed to be much on | horſeback (fee in the life of 
'_ _** Beauchamp, vol. 2, plate 19, 33, 34, .&c.)—They were alſo much affected in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and of what conſtructions they were, we may learn from 

Every Man Bubadil, to whom (when he takes off his filk ſtockings to pawn, for the obtain— 
in his Hu- ing of a warrant againſt Downright) Maſter Matthew ſays, “ Pull up your boots, 

— Johnlon: and the want of your ftockings will not be obſerved.” 

: Amongſt the commoner ſort of people, as farmers, labouring men, and the 
like, high ſhoes were uſually worn, though not ſo much for ornament as on 
account of their uſefulneſs. In the old play of Albumazar, Trincalo the 

Aldumazar. Farmer, being turned gallant, ſays “ his high ſhoes are changed into ſtrait 
boots.” — High ſhoes are alſo frequently (in country places) worn by the poor 
people to this day ; they have a leather, the which comes up to the middle of 
the leg, and laces all the way down before, to the inſtep. | 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the other enormities of ſhoes, before mentioned in this work, 
Bulver exclaims againſt thoſe which the women wore in his days; namely, a 
ſort of ſhoes raiſed up to a great heighth, with thick ſoles and very high heels 
(ſee fig. 7, plate 17, of this volume).—Of a worſe ſpecies we may reckon thoſe 
of the. preſent age, ſo very high at the heels, whilſt the fole are of a moderate 
thinneſs, inſomuch that, from the vaſt rifing of the heel, the women are obliged 
almoſt to walk upon their toes.“ 
Pantofles, or ſlippers, were much worn by the ladies in the morning, whether 


in their chambers, or when they walked out; which were often very richly 
ornamented, Thus, in the Guardian, "Us 


The Guar- 
* by 
| aſſenger. 
A thin night mantle, to hide part of your ſmock, : 


With pearl embroider'd partofles upon your feet. 


I ſhould alſo ſuppoſe that they are a ſort of ſlippers which Gaſcoigne the 
poet (plate 15) has upon his feet: if they are not, I confeſs I know not what 
name to give to them. 2 

The gentleman, No. 5, plate 16, I rather think is in a riding habit; and I 
am ſure that nothing can be ſaid againſt the decent apparel of <q, 523 Ne. 6 of 
the ſame plate; nor indeed of her Ne. 8. The hair, ſo hanging in looſe curling 
ringlets, is extremely pictureſque and elegant. The laſt lady has her ſtomacher 
adorned with two knots of ribbands, and wears about her neck a handſome 
kercher of rich point lace.—Theſe elegant and pretty faſhions Vandyke, that 
king of portrait painters, has improved, and varied according to his fancy, in 
the multitude of his beautiful paintings of many of the chief perſonages of the 
realm ; and though he has taken the liberty allow'd to all painters, of giving 
the draperies a looſe and flowing air, yet he has, generally ſpeaking, attended 
very cloſely to the habit of the times, in which there is ſomething extremely 
pleaſing and ſtriking. —The figure of the gentleman, Ne. 7, plate 16, has the 
bottom of his breeches ornamented with points, or ribbands tied up in knots; 
and the figure, Ne. 9, has a ſort of lace bound round at the bottom of his knees, 


Perhaps to this ornament the old blunt Lord in Cupid's Revenge alludes, when Cupid's Re- 
he ſays to a beau, 


oP VEente. by 
Beaumont & 


The wars will hurt thy face; there's no ſempſters Fletcher, 
Shoemakers, nor taylors, nor almond milk i' th' morning, 
Nor poach'd eggs, to keep thy worſhip ſoluble. 
No man to warm your ſhirt, and blow your roſes, 
Nor none to reverence your round laced breeches, &c. 


O 2 Wo 


* Add to theſe another ſort, mentioned by the Country Girl, in Willy Beguiled, where ſhe ſays, 
<< Upon the morrow after the bleſſed new year, I came trip, trip, trip, over the Market-hill, 
holding up my petticoat to the calves of my 17 to ſhow my fine coloured ſtockings, and how 
finely 1 could foot it in a pair of new cor d ſboes I had bought,” This play of Willy Beguiled was 
written in the early part of the reign of James the Firſt.— See Hawkins's collection of old plays, 
intituled “ The Origin of the Engliſh Drama,” vol. 3, page 356, 
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j We now begin to find ſilk ſtockings ſo very common, that none who would 
F The Hog pretend to the leaſt gentility could make a decent appearance without them; 
þ bath loft his in ſomuch that, in an old play, a perſon ſaith, © Good parts, without habili- 
| | Pearl, ments of gallantry, are no more ſet by, in theſe times, than a good leg in a 
The Honeſt Worſted ſtocking.” The women alſo ' wore ſtockings of ſilk as well as men. 
Whore, by Peter (in the Honeſt Whore) when Bellafront his miſtreſs calls for him, anſwers 
Deker. that he is drawing up a hole in her © white flk flockings ;” and Satan, in the 
The * Devil is an Aſs (heretofore quoted) tells us, that they wore embro:der'd ftockings. 
he eb But whether this was at the clocks, as in the preſent age, I am not able to 
determine. Of which ſpecies of finery we have ſeen many ſpecimens, amongſt 

the finiſh'd gallants of late years; oftentimes the clocks of the ſtockings wrought 

with filk of different colours, and ſometimes alſo with gold and blver thread: 

—and I fancy that I.may pronounce. the before-mentioned embroideries were of 

the ſame kind ; for it is moſt certain that wrought clocks, with great ſtaring 
flowers, &c. were very much affected in the laſt century. N 

Mew len. a+; Johnſon, in his comedy of the New Inn, which was firſt ated in the year 

Comedy, by 1631, the 6th of Charles the Firſt, has given the following lines, as deſcriptive 

the ſame. of the finiſhed beau of that age : 


I would {/ays he} put on 
The Savoy chain, —about my neck the ruff, . 
The cufts of Flanders ; then the Naples hat, 
With the Rome hatband, and the Florentine agate; 
The Milian ſword, the cloak of Genoa, ſet 
With Brabant buttons ;—all my given pieces; 
My gloves the natives of Madrid, —&c. 


PIE —— — — 1 — = * 'Þ LO 
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About this time, and long before, the common wearing of gold chains by 
Puritan, or the gentry was in faſhion, In the Puritan, Sir Godfrey, an old knight, when 
Widow of he has loſt his chain. cries out, that it had at leaſt 3000 links, and coſt full 


3 $99 crowns, —YV arious other inſtances may be brought, but let what is, faid 
- Juthice. | ord ait 
Stewards. in great mens houſes. wore chains of gold, or elſe of copper gilt, as 
| alſo certain other of the domeſtics, as may appear from the old ballad ot King 
. Vide. Johan and the Abbot of Canterbury; one verſe of which-ſong runs thus : 
Reliques of | | | | | 
Anc. Poetry, 3 hundred men, the king did heare ſay, 1 
a The abbot kept in his houſe every day, 
Hy And fifty gold chaynes, without any doubt, 
In velvet coates, waited the abbot about. 
Every Man And in Every Man out of his Humour, Carlo, adviſing Soligardo how he ſhould 


* out of his appear like a court gallant,. tells him, he muſt have a fellow with @ great chain 

Yumour, by (though it be copper) to bring him letters, feign'd frotn ſuch a - nobleman, 

Ichnſon. Knight, of lady, and alſo keep men gallant at the firſt, in fine pyed liveries, 
laid with gold lace. 5 mati! 

Here we may alſo ſpeak of rings, whieh are of very antient date, nay they 

were uſed in this kingdom. as long as we have any records, and were always 

: worn 
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worn by every. ſort of people who could afford to purchaſe them, not only 
women, but men alſo.—-In ancient times thoſe made of chryſtal were eſteemed; 


for in the antique ballad of King Eftmere, his daughter is thus deſcribed: of ed 
11 ed 33h, 910 23 Poetry, 
The tallents of gold were on her head ſette, - V, 175 67. 


Hunge lowe downe to her knee; 
And everye rynge on her ſmalle finger 
Shone of the chryſtall free. 


— — neem none 


The Aldermen were diſtinguiſhed by the thumb ring, as may appear from pirg part bt 
various paſſages in plays, ballads, &c.— Thus Falſtaff, ſpeaking of his youth, K. Hen. IV. 
adds, that then “he was fo thin, that he could have crept through an alder- 
man's thumb ring.“ | 

The ladies in general uſed to wear a vaſt number of rings, and alſo upon 
either hand. In the Witts, one ſpeaking of his miſtreſs's extravagances, ſays, 

I'll waſte her to her wedding ſmock, and her /ngle ring, bodkin, and velvet 

muff.“ —In the verſes before quoted in this chapter, from Barclay's “ Ship of yig. pag. 79 
Foles of the Worlde,” is alſo, their fingers full of rings,” &. And ſurely in“ 
the preſent age we loſe no ground in this old and laſting faſhion ; for the fingers 


of our modern ladies often ſparkle with fet ſtones, and gems in rings of gold, to 
a vaſt amount. 


— — 


n 
c 
— 


In the reign of Charles the Second, the faſhions ſuſtained many various altera- 
tions, every one of them for the worſe, being each more abſurd than the former. 
In 1648, the firſt year of his reign, we find ſome alteration in the doublet; 
(ſee No. 3, plate 17,) and the breeches have the knees looſe, and bound round 
with ribbands, puft'd on, and little tags pendant from each puff; the ſtockings 
are looſe upon the legs, and the boots remarkable ſhort, with a fort of ruffle 
within- ſide of them.—The next figure (Ne. 4) is the poor man, in the habit of 
that ſame time: he (in the print from whence both thefe figures are copied) is 
oppoſed to the other, (Ne. 3,) who appears to be a rich man, and perſon of 
diſtinction. „ lib 
In 1649 we find an alteration in the habit fromm the former figures; fee the 
gentleman, No. 6 of the ſame plate. This figure repreſents John Lilbourne, as 
pleading at the bar: he wears a kind of waiſtcoat, with ſhort fleeves, and large 
cuffs coming but little below the elbow ; and from thence. to his wriſt appears 
another cloſer ſleeve, over which his ruffle or linen cuff is turned up. His 
breeches, or rather trowſers, are not ſo wide, not ſo looſe, as thoſe of the 
former; they are ornamented down the fide, upon the ſeam: round the 
bottom, at the knees, the ribbands are much in the ſame fathion with the 
former. His boots are ftill higher, and alio have within them, at the tops, an 
appearance of a ruffle, or looſe lining. PETERS, 

In the year 1658 we. meet with great alteration (ſee No, 8, plate 17). Here 
we ſee the open ſleeve and the ſhott-waiſted doublet, with the petticoat breeches; 
the lining of which (ſays Randal Holme) came lower than the breeches, and 
tied above the knee. The ſides of theſe breeches were ornamented with'ribbands 
from the bottom to the pocket- holes, on either fide, half the breadth. A each 

gn; 
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| thigh; and all round the bottom ran a fingle row of ribbands. Some ſpace was 

left between the bottom of the doublet and the waiſtband of the breeches, fo 
that the ſhirt might be ſeen hanging out over it, all round. The ſtockings 
were gartered below the knee. 5 

In the ſame year alſo was worn the large ſtirrop hoſe (or ſtockings) two yards 

wide at the top (ſee Ne. 14, plate 22) which, with points through ſeveral ilet- 
holes, were made faſt to the petticoat-breeches, at bottom of which there hung 
a ſingle row.of pointed ribbands. This faſhion (ſays the above-mentioned 
author) firſt came to Cheſter with Mr. William Ravenſcraſt, who came to 

_ thence from France, in September, 1658.—See alſo the habit of the common 
man at that time, Ne. 9, plate 17; and Ne. 10, of the ſame plate, exhibits the 
figure of a gallant in the year 1659. He alſo has the ſhort jacket with the open 
ſleeves, and the petticoat breeches, tied with points to the jacket. Theſe breeches 
are ornamented with two rows of ribbands, the one near the top, the other near 
the bottom ; the lining comes lower than the bottom of the breeches, and ties 

round juſt below the knee, where the ſtockings are allo faſtened. About Auguſt 
in the ſame year, men wore the large ſtirrop hoſe, faſtened to the breeches with 
points, (ſee Noe. 13, plate 22,) and another pair of hoſe drawn-over them to the 
bottom of the knee, and ſo turned down. 

About the ſame time was worn a cap of velvet (like that repreſented No. 7, 
plate 22) which had what were called ears, turn'd up, and tied with a ribband 

on either fide to the crown. Theſe could be occaſionally let down in cold 
weather, to keep their own ears warm. — The hoſe bagging over the garters allo 
were worn much about the ſame time (ſee Ne. 22, plate 22). 
Take the truly ridiculaus habit of 1662 from the figure of Charles the Second 
bimſelf (fee No. 2, plate 19).—From his ſhort jacket, the ſhirt hangs a little 
over the waiſtband of the breeches, which is ornamented with a double row of 
ribbands; and at the fide; appears another double row of ribbands hanging 
down. His curious wide-topp'd ſtockings are gartered juſt below his knee, and 
ſo turn'd down: the tops of theſe ſtockings are ornamented with curious work 
and flowers. His ſquate-toed ſhoes are tied with ribbands in four bows, 

His queen (Who is repreſented with him) has nothing very particular in her 
habit, except the lit, ſleeves of her gown, and the nakedneſs of her breaſt, 
which is without any handkerchief; and the tucker, inſtead of ſtanding up 
round her neck, is turn'd-dawn upon her. ſtays. , This cuſtom of bareing the 
| boſom was much; exclaimed againſt by the authors of that age. 

| In the year 1672 a book was publiſhed, intituleq} 55, New Inſtructions unto 
ag Pg Youth for their Behaviour, and allo a Diſcours-upon ſome Inovations of Habits 
at London, and Dreſſings; againſt powdering of Hair, naked Breaſts, black Spots, and 
1072, other unſeemly cuſtoms.”-—On the back of the title page, the author has given 
two ladies heads, the one repreſenting Virtue, . and the other Vice. Virtue is 
repreſented by a lady modeſtly habited, with a black velvet hood, and a plain 
white kercher on her neck with a border. Vice, on the contrary, is ſet forth 
without any handkerchief, and her ſtays cut low, which diſcovers great part of 

2 of the breaſts, and various black ſpots or patches upon her face. 
the ng Bulver alſo, with ſeveral others, cries out luſtily againſt theſe faſhions ; and I 
30 he believe they prevailed at laſt with the ladies to cover their breaſts, Yet the 
PTY WRT: patches 
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patches itood out a long time, and bid them all defiance ; for they continued to 
be uſed by the ladies till within theſe fifteen or twenty years. 

There yet remains a ſtill more abominable cuſtom, namely, painting of the 
face, together with uling waſhes and various arts to improve and heighten the 
complexion. Theſe curious arts the moderns muſt not arrogate to themſelves the 
invention of, for aſſuredly they are of very ancient date; though the firſt mention 
that I remember to have ſeen of painting being uſed in England, is in a very old MS. in the 
MS. which is preſerv'd in the Harleian Library, which I ſhould ſuppoſe is full as — : we 
old as the-14th century; — wherein I find a recipe | N 


For to make a fayr Face. 
MPoeng to gyder the milk of an alle, and of a blak kow and bzimſtone, of ebezych y Iucke moche 
(of each a like quantity) and anopnte thy face, ſo thu ſhalt be fayr and hwyt (white). 
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To make a red colour, the face was firſt to be anointed with a certain mixture, þ 
the name of which is ſo obliterated in the MS. that I could not make it out; 
that done, the perſon was to “ be in a bath, that he mighte twett wel, and after waſch 
hys face Wyth Wyne, and ſs ſchulde he be (both) fapze and rody,” 


Another recipe I find perfect. 


For to make thy Face hwyt. - 

Tak a ponnve of alum, the plume and the hwite of 20 ey;en (that is, the white and yolk of 
20 eggs) raw, and meng tham togyder, and after tak the rote of jazze, and bꝛay hit yn a 
moꝛttr, and medle hit togyder, and do thezto 4 ounces of enzoſe, and after diſt:lie hit by a 
zembrk, and the water maketh the f2eſche, and ponglech, and hwpt. 


In the old play called the Honeſt Whore; Bellafront, the courtezan, being The Honeſt 
about to dreſs herſelf, her toilet is ſet forth; to wit, “a table, a cuſhion, a Whore, by 
looking-glaſs, and a chafing-diſh, with a ſmall phiab of white mixture, and two To. Date 
little pots, one of white, the other of red paint.“ But 1 ſhould here remark, 
that the chafing diſh ſeems to be for the heating of the irons wherewith ſhe. 
curls her hair.—In the City Madam, a damſel exclaims againſt her doctor, for City Madam 
ſending her ceruſſes to paint with, which were too common : * He ought (adds 
ſhe) to have let me had ſome freſh oil of tale.” And in Johnſon's Comedy of 
the Devil is an Aſs, a woman is recommended to the ladies, who has excellent The Devil 
recipes for the face: “ ſuch oils, ſuch tinctures, ſuch pomatums, ſuch per- lb an Ats. 
fumes, medicines, quinteſſences, &c.“ 

Nor were the beaux of that age (namely, the beginning of the 17th century) 
exempt from this abhorrable cuſtom, as may appear in the old Comedy of the nhewWidow 
Widow. Valeria fays therein to Ricardo, “ Are you painted? One painted Vid. ut ſupra 
beau has juſt been here ! ”—He replies, “ Here! a pox, | think I ſmell him! 
»Tis vermillion, ſure; ha! and oil of Ben.“ &c. | 
The figures repreſented plate 18, of this volume, exhibit the habit of the 
year 1663, or thereabout, N. 1,2; and © are gentlemen, the two firſt in their 
hunting and hawking habits, the laſt in the common dreſs; 3, 5; 7, and , 
are 
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are ruſtics; 4 is a huntſman, and 8 the falconer, or keeper of the hawks. Theſe 


| laſt were a ſort of people that noblemen and principal gentlemen were never 
2 but kept them conftantly-in pay, to attend them when they went a 
ortin 
K In hs year 1667 the women wore a ſort of garment called Saviarde (ſee No, 17. 
plate 22) which had four fide laps, which were uſually of a ſtrip'd fk of various 
colours, with ſhort ſleeves; and in 1670 they wore linen fleeves, with ribbands 
above the elbows and at the wriſts, as is ſeen Ne. 19, plate 22: and in the 
reign of king William and queen Mary, that enormous high head-dreſs (ſee 
No. 15, of the above plate) was in faſhion ; and when that was done with, 
another (as repreſented Ne. 16, of the ſame plate) was introduced, which, with 
little alteration, was worn, by the ancient ladies, even in the memory of man. 


About the ſame time were in fathion, petticoats with gold or ſilk fringe at 'the _ 


bottom : ſome ladies of taſte uſed .to have three, four, five, and ſometimes fix 
rows in the height, which was called by them ſo many feet; others had the 
fringes not in ſtrait rows, but ſcollop'd, . in various other faſhions, as they 
pleaſed.— Then alſo their gown ſleeves, with long ruffles and ruffle-cuffs, began, 
as may be ſeen N?. 20, of the ſame plate. 

But -to return to the reign of Charles the Second. In 1667 che men wore | 
ſuch a habit as is repreſented No. 18, of plate 22, The tunic was long, reach- 
ing down below the knees,: bound round the waiſt with a zone or girdle; and 
the veſt, or outward coat, was looſe, with large. fleeves, exactly like the great 
coat of the preſent age. 

At the latter end of Charles the Second's reign, the habit was as is bene 

n plate 19, No. 1, 5, 6 and 7. The firſt is a baronet, Ne. 5 the Knight, 
N. 6 the gentleman, and 7 the groom or commoner —Theſe habits, with very 
little alteration, 5 during the whole reign of James the Second, and 
great part of William and Mary's time. 

Here we have traced. through the various dreſſes of this realm, till we at laſt 
have come to the coat, the waiſtcoat, breeches, Kc. which, with various 


ſhortenings, lengthenings, cutting and contriving, hath remained to this very 


Collection 
in Harl. Lib. 
mark. 3931. 


day. In the figures above- mentioned, we ſee the breeches are tied below the 
knee: about thirty years ago they were buttoned above (for. buttons were then 
uſed, inſtead of the ties, and a knee-buckle faſtening with a. ſtrap) and now 
again they are, got below the knee, as they were before. 

. We may here obſerve, that in the reign of Charles the Second men did firſt 
begin to wear wigs, and thoſe moſt enormous ones ; but they were made ſti I 
larger in his brother James's reign, and more eſpecially in that of William and 
Mary, at which time not only men, but even children and young lads, alſo 
wore large wigs. And though in the reign. of queen Anne this latter cuſtom 
was not ſo common, yet the young men had the want of wigs ſupplied by 
artificial curlings, and dreſſing of the hair, which was then only performed by 
the women. 

In the large collection of title pages, &c. in the Harleian Library, I meet 

with the two following Bills: 


The 
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The firſt had the queen's arms, with A. R. at the top; and under it the 
contents of the bill run thus EEE: 


Next Door to the Golden Bell, in St. Bride's-Lane, Fleet-Street, 
| Lyveth LI DIA BEERCRAFT, 


Who cutteth and curleth ladies, gentlemen and childrens hair.—She ſells a fine 
pomatum, which is mix'd with ingredients of her own makeing, that if the 
hair be never ſo thin, it makes it grow thick ; and if ſhort, it makes it grow 
long. If any gentleman's or childrens hair be never ſo lank, ſhe makes it curle 
in a little time, and to look like a perriwig. | 


4 


Another fair tonſoreſs promiſes to cut and curl all ladies and gentlewomens he Reader 
hair extremely fine, after the French faſhion: ſhe alſo dreſſes the hair as fine muſt excuſe 
upon caps, which is the niceſt way of dreſſing, and is not performed by all that the Coarle- 
profeſs cutting of hair. —She cuts and curls all boys hair, after fo fine a manner, moe 
that you ſhall not know it to be their own hair. * 


Oh monſtrous! that counterfeiting- what is unnatural ſhould be eſteemed a 
beauty. This reflects but little honour to the taſte of our grandfires.—Surely 
in this one inſtance we are greatly improved; for wig-makers now in their 
advertiſements boaſt, on the contrary, of making the fine natural wigs, ſo like 
a perſon's own hair that the difference ſhall hardly be diſcovered. —lt is ver 
Juſt and natural, that one who has by any cauſe loſt his own hair, ſhould ſo 
with to ſupply that defect as it may be leaſt obſerved. But alas! (though in 
this one circumſtance our taſte is improved, do not the macaronies and fops of 
the preſent age fully equal, if not exceed, the prepoſterous patterns of their 
gallanting forefathers? Do not the ladies now, who hang all all forts of fruit 
upon their heads, nay ſome who place thereon a ſow and pigs, with other 
curious animals, almoſt, nay quite equal the broad-wheel waggon, the coach 
and horſes, and various other pretty inventions of the ingenious milleners, about 
fifty years ago? This cuſtom Dean Swift has ſufficiently ridiculed. Oh that 
he were now living, what a fund of matter is there at preſent ſet forth for his 
ſatirical abilities to work upon! 

During the whole of the laſt century, and even in the beginning of the 
preſent, it was the faſhion for the ladies, when they walked or rode abroad, or 
went to the play, or other places of diverſion, &c. to wear maſks, which in 
general covered only part of the face, reaching down to the bottom of the nol, 
ſo that the mouth and chin might be ſeen, as alſo part of the forehead. | 

About fifty years ago the ladies wore large broad hoops, with petticoats ſo 
ſhort that half their legs were diſcovered ; which faſhion being juſtly cenſured 
and ridiculed, at laſt was altered, and ſuch habits as now are worn were intro— 
duced in their ſtead. 

But to what a length have I unavoidably ſpun out this chapter ; yet, leſt I 

| ſhould tire my reader, let it here finiſh, and go we on to the 
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BANQUETS, &. 


Before I proceed with the continuation of this ſubje&, I beg leave to make 
ſome few additions to what has already been ſaid in the two former volumes, 
eſpecially ſome quotations which will elucidate certain of the curious obſolete 
cuſtoins and ceremonies thereto relating, which I have lately met with The 

MS. in the firſt addition is from an ancient MS. in the Cotton Library, written on vellum, 
any, 1 as early as the reign of king Henry the Sixth at leaſt. It reſpects the old cuſ- 


toms and ſtate of the king's houſhold, at chief feaſts, I have faithfully copied 
it from the MS. where it runs as follows : 


At all principall feſtes the treſoror of the houſholde aught to wayte upon the 
kynge by hys office, to delyver hym hys offoyng /perhaps offermg and to kiſs 
it. Alſo the ſtyward of houſholde by his office, may ſitte in the halle, undyr 
the clothe of aſtate, at dyverſe feſtes; ſeynge that the ſeide cloth be rolled up 
higher than his hede : and ſhall be ſerved covered, by the kinges ſervaunts and 
officeres : In his abſence the treſorer of houſholde, to be ſerved. in the hall, &c. ; 
and in the abſence of ihe ſtyward and treſorer, the countroller may be ſerved in 
the hall, &c. Alſo the aforeſaide ſtyward aught, when he is in the kynges 
houſe, to calle before hym twyſe or thryſe an a weke, or elles every other day, 
the huſbondes of the kynges houſe and fourſears, that is to ſay the ſergeauntes 
of every office, and principall officers ;. that doone, the ſtyward for the tyme 
beying, or ellis the treſorer of houſeholde, in hys abſence, ſhall comaunde 
bothe wyne and ale, and their comaundement aught to be kept and fulfilled ; 
and they of the pecher houſe ought, or oone of them by their office, to be with- 
inne the cupbord, purveyde of the ſame, that the ſervice. may be redy whan 
they ar comaunded.—The 4 marchalls of the halle, or elles 2 of them for the 
tyme beyng, aught to be wiſſe, diſcrete, and perſonable ; to have undyrſtondyng 
of ſuych perſones as be honorable, and ſtraungers to beſett at theyr boorde; and 
therfor theyr ſervice is ordeyned, to be barnes ſervyce and the more large, and 
in abundaunce ar theyr comaundementes, &c. The yomen uſshers aught to 
bee walking in the halle, and the gromes in lykewyſe to ovyr ſee the ſittynge 
of the halle, and to have recourſe to the marchalles, if need be. —W hanne the 
hall is ſett, the treſorer aught to be ſerved furſt; which treſorer, if he be a 
knyght, oweth to be in his ſercote of velvet, at pryncipalle feſtes ; and if he be 
a ſquyer, he oght to have upon hym a ſercote of ſad morrey, furred with gray ;. 
the wampelees that hangyn upon hys ſhulders, aught to be furred with the- 
| ſame, and above the purfyle to have a rebond of ſylver, as a knyght and an 
i | officere hath of golde : ſtate ſhall he kepe noone but in the halle. The kervers 
l aught to be knyghted ; where evyr they be, they fitte as banrettus, and aught 
1 to be ſerved theraftyr ; and a queſtyone it is to make, wether the chief juge 
' ſhulde be in degre above them, or they above hym : The queſtyone may ſoone 

be aſſoyled, &c. As for the grete chambre, there aught to be 2 boordes, the 
4 done for the by ſshoppes, and the ſecunde for the chaumberleyne; the byſshoppes- 
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owen to have at their boorde the kynges chaplyns ; the chamberleyne ought to 
ſitte in the inner fide of hys boorde, and to be pryncipall at the boorde ; next 
hym the lordes, knyghtes, and ſquyers for the body ;—the uſshers of the chambre, 
next the dore to the kynge; the ſergeaunte porter aught to be loged next the 
gate, and to have hys ſervice dayly at the gate, for hym and for all ſuych officers 
as wayte upon the kynge at the gate, for ſewrte of the ſame, and to be ſerved 
barnys ſervice largely, and often tymes at hys comaundements, for bycauſe of 
lordes, knyghtes, and ſquyres, that ſitten with hym, for the tyme beyng, or 
other ſtraungers. And when the kynge is ſervyde of the fyrſt courſe, all men 
aught to voyde the chambre, but ſuch officers as is aſſigned to wayte upon the 
prynce.— And as for ſuch pryncipall dayes, as ony biſshoppe ſeith maſle, he 
owith to waſshe when the kynge doth waſshe, and to ſitte at the kynges boorde, 
on the kynges right hand, and to be ſerved covered. -Whanne the ſecunde 
courſe is ſervid inne, anoone aftyr the marchalle of the melodye aught to gco to 
the chamberleyn, or elles to the uſhers of the chambre, that they may under- 
ſtande the kinges pleaſure of their entrynge ; and the melody doone, the kynge 
of armes, and the herawdes ought to go to oon of the ſeyd officeres, to undyr- 
ſtonde the kynges pleaſure, for theyr meryment ; which ought to be doone as 
wiſely, and as dyſcretely, and as worſhipfully, as it can be doone. That doone, 
they [the heralds) ought to come to the kynges chambre doore, and to remember 
wele the kynges tytle, and hys aſtate, and the crye of larges; that doone they 
aught to gov, and crye larges in the kynges halle, in the preſence of them all 
ſuch as fitte in the halle ;—and that doone, they may goo to the wyne celler, 
and comaund wyne.— The trompettes aught, at pryncipall feſtes, to blowe at 
every courſe, both at the gate, and throughe the halle, &c.“ 


————— www 


Our anceſtors (that is, ſuch of them as were rich and opulent) uſed conſtantly 
to have muſic at their feaſts and grand entertainments. This old Chaucer, in 
his Parſon's Tale, maketh note of in the following words: —“ Alfo in excefſe of Chancer's 
divezs meates, c d2inkes, & namely ſuch maner bake meatte, 4 viſhe meates, bꝛenninge of Canterbury 
wilde faze, peinted and caſfelied with paper, T ſemblable waſt ; ſo that it is abuſion to think: Tales. 
Falſo in too g2eat pꝛecioufneſſe of veſie?, + cuzioſitie of minſtralcic.“ | 


And after him, Pierce Plowman makes Sloth ſay, 


Pier, Plow- 

Conld J 1pe to do men langhe, than lacher J ſhoulde me Pattus 
; ECHNUS 
Other mantill or money, amonges lozdes minfkiels ; : 


Jertlus. 


And for J can neither taber, ne tzumpe, ne tell no gelles, 
Foꝛten ne fiſſen at feaſtes, ne hazpen, 

Jape ne juggle, ne centilly pype, 

Ne neither ſaplen, ne ſaute, ne ſynge to the gyttezne, 

J have no good ci:tes of the gitat lozdeg, Co. 


The ſame is alſo confirmed by the old ſongs and balleds; this being the chief 
occupation of the minſtrels, who then uſed to play upon the harp, and finz 
thereto the popular ſtories and romantic rhymes of the ancient heroes, among it 
which the Britiſh Arthur ſtands in great repute, 
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The next addition which I ſhall here ſubjoin, is from an old printed book 

Boke of Intituled ** The Booke of Kervynge, printed by Wynkin de Worde, Ann. 

Kervynge, Dom. 1508. It contains the directions neceſfary for the butler panter, or- 

print, 1508, yeoman of the ſellar, concerning the manner in which they ſhould ſpread the- 
king's table, &c.— It runs thus: 
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*« Serve your ſoverayne with wafers, and ypocras. Alſo loke your compoſte. 
be fayre and clene, and your ale fyve dayes olde before men drynke it, and be, 
curtoys of anſwere to eche perſone; and whan ye laye the clothe, wype the 
borde clene with a cloute Cciath ; then lay a cloth * (a couch it is called) take 
your feluwe, that one ende, and holde you the other ende, then drawe the 
clothe ſtraught, the bought on the utter edge, take the utter parte and hange it 
even, then take the thyrde clothe, and laye it bought on the inner edge, and 
laye eſtat with the upper parte halfe a fote brode, the cover thy cupborde, and. 
thyn ewery with the towel of dyaper ; than take thy towell about thy necke,; 
and laye that on ſyde of the towel upon thy lefte arme, and thereon laye your: 
ſoveraynes napkyn, and on thyn arme ſeven loves of brede, with thre or foure 
trenchour loves, with the ende of the tuwel, in the lefte hande as the maner is; 
then take thy ſalte ſeller in thy lefte hande, and take the ende of the towell in 
your ryght hand, to bear in ſpones amd ny ves; than ſet your falte on the ryght; 
ſyde, where your ſoverayne ſhall ſytte, and on the lefte ſyde the ſalte ſet your 
trenchoures ; than laye your knyves,+ and ſet your brede one lofe by another; 
your ſpones, and your napkyns, fayre folden beſyde your brede; than over your 
brede, and. trenchours, ſpones, and knyves, and at every ende of the table ſet a. 
falte ſeller, with two trenchour loves, and yf ye wyll wrappe youre ſoveraynes 
brede ſtately, ye muſt ſquare and proporcyon your brede, and ſee that no lofe 
be more than another; and then ſhall ye make your wrapper manly ; than take a 
towell of reynes, of two yerdes and an halfe, and take the towell by the endes 
double, and laye it on the table ;. than take the ende of the bought a handfull in 
vour hande, and wrape it harde, and laye the ende ſo wrapped betwene two 
towells, upon that ende ſo wrapped laye your brede, bottom to bottom ſyx or 
ſeven loves; than ſet your brede manerly in fourm, and when your ſoveraynes 
table is thus arrayed, cover all other bordes with falt, trenchours, and cuppes ; 
alſo ſe thyn ewery be arrayed with baſyns, and ewers, and water, hote and colde ; 

and ſe ye have napkins, cuppes and ſpones; and ſe your pottes for wyne and ale 
be made clene, and to the ſurnape make curteſy, with a clothe, under a fayre 
double napry ; than take the. towelles ende nexte you, and the utter ende of the 
clothe, on the utter ſyde of the table, and holde theſe. three endes atones, and 
folde them atones, that a plyte paſſe not a fote brode ; than laye it as it ſhoulde 
lye : 


* — — — — 
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* Table-cloths anciently were made of great value, for the uſe of the nobility-and opulent gentry, 
In Johnſon's Silent Woman, Mrs. Otter mentions her damaſk table-cloth, which coſt eighteen 
20uUnds, 

N + I find here no mention of forks. It is ſtrange that ſo uſeful and cleanly an utenſil ſhould not 
have been of more ancient date; but of certainty, in all the old delineations of feaſts, &c. I find 
Knives and ſpoons, but never either forks, or any things which might ſeem likely to ſupply their 
place, | _ 


x. 
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lye: and after mete waſshe with that, that is at the ryghte ende of the table, 


ye muſt guyde it out and the marſhall muſt convey it; and loke on eche clothe, 
the ryght ſyde be outwarde, and drawe it ſtreyght; than muſt ye reyſe the 


upper parte of the towell, and laye it without ony grouyng, and at every ende 
of the towell, ye muſt convey halfe a yerde that the ſewer may make reverently 
and let it be. And whan you ſoverayne hath waſhen, drawe the ſurnape even; 
than bere the ſurnape to the myddes of the borde, and take it up before your 
ſoverayne, and bere it into the ewery agayne; and whan your ſoverayne is ſet, 
loke your towell be aboute your neck; than make your ſoverayne curteſy ; than 


uncover your brede, and ſet it by the ſalt, and laye your napkin, knyfe, and 
ſpone, afore hym ;* than knele on your knee, till the purpayne paſſe eyght 
loves; and loke ye ſet at your endes of the table foure loves at a meſſe; and ſe 
that every perſone have napkyn and ſpone, and wayte well to the ſewer, how 
many dyishes be covered, that ſo many cuppes cover ye; than ſerve ye forth 
the table manerly, that every man may ſpeke your curteſy.— Here endeth of the 


butler, and panter, yoman of the ſellar, and ewery. 


In the ſame book we are told that the waiters ſhould ſerve faſting, © butter, - 
plommes, dameſons, cheryes, and grapes; after mete, peres, notts /nuts ), - 
{trawberyes, mirtleberyes, and hard cheſe, alſo brandrels, or pepyns, with 


carawey in confetes.“ 


Here alſo we may add the terms of carving, as then in uſe, from the ſame 
book above quoted. 


« The Termes of a Kerver be as here followeth: 


Ibid. Lib. 
fol. 1. B. os 


1 Breke that dere, —leſche that brawne, —rere that gooſe, —lyſte that ſwanne, 


—ſauce that capon,—ſpoyle that hen, —truche that chekyn,—unbrace that mal- 
| lard, —unlace that conye,—dyſmembre that heron, —diſplay that crane, —disfy- 


gure that peacocke, —unjoynt that bytture,—untache that curlewe,—alaye that 
felande,—wynge that partryche, —wynge that quayle,—mynce that plover,— 
thye that pygyon, —border that paſty, —thye that woodcocke, —thye all maner- 
ſmalle byrdes,—tymbre that fyre,—tyere that egge,—chynne that ſamon,— 
ſtrynge that lampreye,—ſplat that pyke, — ſauce that plaice, —ſauce that tench, 


—ſplaye that breme,—ſyde that haddock, — tuſke that ber bell, - culpon that 
troute—fyne that cheven, — traſſene that ele, - trance that ſturgeon, —under- 


traunche that purpos, tayme that crabbe, — barbe that lopſter.— Here endet 


the goodly termes of kervynge.“ 


In 4 


* Thus alſo, even at common tables, the maſter. was diſtinguiſhed. In the Hiſtory of John ' 


Newchombe, we find that when his miſtreſs had married him (for he was journeyman to her former 
bufband) ſhe cauſed him to be ſet “ in a chaire at the table's end, with a fayre napkyn layde before 
him upon the table, lyke a maſter.“ | 
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Chriſtmaſs In the former volumes we have ſpoken of the boar's head, as a diſh highly 
Carolls, by eſteemed by our anceſtors: take the following extract from an old book intituled 
of <> = Chtiſtmaſs Cazolls, printed i in the year 1521. 


Vide Vol.2, A Caroll at the bꝛyngynge in the Boꝛes Heed, 


of this work, 
paso. 10 | Ciaaput afri differo, 
| Reddens laudem domino. 
The boꝛes heed in hande bꝛinge J, 
With gazlens gay c roſema2y,+ 
2 pape you all ſynge mezely. 


Qui eſtis in convivio. 
The bozes heed, J undeꝛſtande, 


Is the cheke ſe2vyce in this lande, 
Loke Wheze ever it be kande. 


Servite cum cantico. 

We gladde, lozdes, both moze & laſſe, 
For this hath ozdeyned our ſfewazde, 
To cheze you all this G2iſtmaſle, 

The bores heed with muſtazde, &c. | 


As Hau. Whoever has leiſure ſufficient, and is deſirous of conſulting the old chronicles of 
Stow, Hol- this kingdom, will find, by the many profuſe and expenſive banquets made in the 
lingthead, reigns of Henry the Eighth, queen Elizabeth, and the ſucceeding reigns, that 
Grafton, our great grandſires loſt no ground with their anceſtors in bountiful houſe- 
1 keeping, which in the days of Elizabeth, as well as during the reign of her 
father, was as firmly adhered to as the moſt ſound and important article of faith 

could be.—In thoſe days, when coffee and tea, with various other like flops, 

were not known, it was no uncommon thing for the chief lords and ladies of 

the court to breakfaſt upon a fine beef ſteak broiled, with a cup of ale, and that 

at eight, or perhaps nine o'clock in the morning at fartheſt : they then uſually 

dined at mid-day, or one o'clock ; and ſuch as eat ſuppers moſt commonly fat 

0 La down to meat about ſeven, or a little before, in the evening. Indeed, in queen 
pag. 1706, Mary's reign, the hour of ſupper at court ſeems to have been ſtill earlier, for in 
Fox's Martyrs, Weſton promiſes Bradford that he would go and fay evening ſong 

Fox's before the queen, and ſpeak to her in his / Bradford's} behalf: but (adds he) 
ann thought that the queen had almoſt ſupped at that preſent, for it was 


numents, 


in the Life of Paſt fix of the clock. 
Bradford. The 


+ This 8 of in the diſhes ſor the table with roſemary was very common in former 
times, eſpecially at a wedding feaſt. I hus in the Knight of the Burning Peſtle (by Beaumont and 
Fletcher) the rich Merchant, meaning to make a private dinner at his daughter's wedding, ſays, 
« W e will have a capon in dewed broth, with marrow; and a good piece of beef ſtuck with 'roſe- 
mary.“ — Act. 4th, 
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The common methods of houſekeeping, as uſual with the great tradeſmen, 


and the manner of their (ſervants living, we may learn from the Hiſtory, before 
quoted, of John Newchombe, the wealthy clothier of Newbury, wherein a The Hiſtory 
goſſip reproaching his wife of unthriftineſs, ſays, * You feed your folks with of Jack of 


the beſt of beet and the fineſt of wheat, which is an overſight ; neither do I hear 
of any knight in this country that doth it: and to ſay the truth, how were they 
able to bear that port which they do, if they ſaved it not by ſome means? Come 
thither, and I warrant you that you ſhall ſee brown bread upon the board; if it 
be of wheat and rye mingled together, it is a great matter, and bread moſt 
highly commended : but moſt commonly they eat barley bread, or rye mingled 
with peaſen or ſuch- like corſe grain, which is doubtleſs of ſmall price, and there 
is no other bread allowed except it be at their own board: and in like manner 
for their meat, it is well known that necks and points of beef is their ordinary 
fare; which, becauſe it is commonly lean, they ſeeth therewith now and then 


a piece of bacon or poark, whereby they make their pottage fat, and there with 


drive out the reſt with more content: and this you muſt do. And beſides that, 
the midriffs of oxen, and the cheeks, the ſheeps heads, and the gathers, which 
you give away at your gate, might ſerve them well enough: this would be a 
great ſpareing to your meat, and by this means you would fave much money in 
the year, wherby you might much better maintain your French hood and filk 
gown.” — Thus we may ſee, that as ſoon as the paſſion for dreſs became general, 
by degrees the noted,. the boaſted hoſpitality, dwindled away ; for ſo much was 
then laid out upon their apparel, that they were obliged to inake many, and 
thoſe great ſavings, elſewhere, to ſupport that additional expence. 

Yet a ſpecimen of the extravagances of the laſt century we meet with in the 
City Madam, wherein Holdfaſt exclaims againſt the profufe feaſting in the city. 


« Men //ays he) may talk of country Chriſtmaſs, and court gluttony, 
Their thirty. pounds for butter'd eggs, their pies of carps tongues, 
Their pheaſants drench'd with ambergriſe ;* the carcaſſes 

Of three fat weathers bruſed for gravy, to 

Make ſauce for a fingle peacock :—yet their feaſts 

Were faſts, compared with the cities.“ 


One diſh he in particular inveighs againſt, which may juſtly ſerve as an ex- 


ample to the reſt, | 
| « Three ſucking pigs, ſerv'd up in a diſh, 
Took from the ſow as ſoon as ſhe had farrow'd, 
A fortnight fed with dates, and muſkadine, 
That ſtood my maſter in twenty marks apiece ; 
Beſides the puddings in their bellies, made. 


Thus in Albumazar, an old Comedy, Albumazar aſks for“ ſome boxes of white confites, march- 
pane, and drye ſucket, macaroons, and diet bread;“ and to compleat the banquet, “ ſome dozen 
ounces of ambergriſe, as grey as can be got.” By this it follows that colou: was eſteem'd the beſt, — 
And again, in the Antiquary (written by Shakerly Marmion, Eſq; in the reign of Charles the Firſt) 
Petrucio wiſhes the cooks (at a banquet) to have in the middle of the table “ an artificial hen, made 
of puff paſte, with her wings diſpiay'd, hitting upoa eggs of the fame material:, where in cach of 
them ſhall be encloſe! a ſar nightingale, ſeaſoned with peper an ambergreaſe.” 

+ This was a tort of wine, or drink much eſtecm'd.— After, in te mt play, Luke lays to his come 
pany, ** But that a tavern's near, you ſhobld taſte muſradine at wy Not 19 wall down forirow,” 


Of I know not what,” &c. | The 


Newbury. 


The City 


Madam, by 


Maſſenger. 
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Parſon's The captain in the play of the -Parſon's Wedding, being deſired to chuſe 
Wedding, the diſhes he prefers for the ſupper, in the evening ſays, Provide me then 
byKillegrew chines fry'd and the ſalmon calver'd, a carp-and- black ſauce, red deer in the 

blood, and an afſembly of woodcocks and jack-ſnipes ſo fat, you would think 
they had their winding ſheets on; and- upon theſe as their pages, let me have 
wait your Suſſex wheat ear, with a feather in his cap; over all which let our 
countryman, general chine oft beef command: I hate your French pottage 
that looks as if the cook-maid had more hand in it than the cook. 

But the widow's dinner in the Match at Midnight, is plain and homely 

Match at enough ;“ I am ſet (ſays ſhe: to ſome gueſt juſt entering) - but pardon our 
9 rudeneſs, - you ſee a Fridays fare for myſelf, —a diſh of eggs and a rabbit ;— 

9. oe I look'd: for no ſtrange faces.” - 

No doubt there were then, nay always were and will be, ſome ſober people 
to be found (however advanced an age may be in luxury and vice) who will 
not ſacrifice their health and eſtates to the cravings of à brutal and depraved 
appetite; yet on the other hand, every age has been peſtered with high 
pampered gluttons, who determine to gratify their unnatural and prepoſterous 

deſires with the moſt profuſe and expenſive dainties.— Even in our own age, 
(amongſt variety of other cruelties and deteſtable ractiſes) we have heard of 
whipping young pigs to death to make them tender and bleeding fowls till 
they die, by cutting them under the tongue, to make them white. But no 
more of this ſubject; No, rather let the remembrance of ſuch vices be 
buried in oblivion than ſet forth a laſting monument of national diſgrace !— 
I ſhall only add, that the turtle and veniſon feaſts, &c. of the preſent age, 
will moſt likely ſome time hence by our ſucceſſors, be thought as extravagant 
as we can poſſibly conceive the banquets and ſuperb feaſts of our own anceſtors 
to have been. For certain it is that high living is now more followed than it 
was in former times, and tho' at the tables of the ancients there was always 
great abundance, it was conſtantly much plainer food: for indeed, ſuch a 
variety of made diſhes and ſauces ſo highly ſeaſoned (which are the ruin of 
the conſtitution) were not known to them. It is ſtrictly ſpeaking in the 
quality more than in the quantity, that the great difference is now made 
between the banquets of the preſent age, and thoſe of our anceſtors. 

On Sundays and holidays, the youth of London of almoſt all degrees, the 
citizens alſo and their wives, uſed to repair to Pimlico, Hoxton, Iſlington, 
and Newington, &c. places then famous, for the faſhionable reſort thither to 
drink ale and eat cakes; a noted houſe alſo of like fort was at Tottenham- 
Court, as appears from an old play of that name: and ſuch was the fame of 
Pimlico, that a bard in the beginning of the 17th century, wrote a poem, 

This Poem entitled “ Pimlico, or Runne Red Cap,” in which he has delineated tev:ral 

i e curious characters, and with ſome humour deſcribed the manners of the time: 

* 8 and in the old play, entitled © Green's Tu quogue Sir Lionel the citizen 

| declares, that he has ſent his daughter in the morning as far as “ Pimlico, 
to get a draught of Derby ale, that it might fetch a colour in her cheeks.” 

Ipocras, clarry, bracket, &c. as we have ſeen already (page 74 of this vol.) 
were drinks much eſteemed in former times; beſides which we read of 
muſkadine ; the which was greatly affected when brewed up with eggs. In 


the 
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the Picture, a comedy of Maſſenger's, the maid tells Honoria that the courtier Thepiqure, 
is drinking by himſelf to her ladyſhips health, in muſkadine and eggs, (and Comedy. 
adds ſhe) the rather to draw the liquor down, he hath got a pye of marrow- | 
bones, potatoes, and eringos.” In the London Prodigal, mention is made of London | 
er pottel of Rheniſh wine, brew'd with roſe water :” and in the play of Prodigal. | 
Tottenham Court, I find mortified claret; add to theſe the ſack and ſugar, Tottenham 4 
ſo much talked of, and ſo much commended by the gormondizing Falſtaff. et : 

The clergy themſelves were not behind-hand with the laity, in frequenting Parts of K. 
ſuch places as were noted for good liquor; for in the old humorous comedy Hen. 4. &c. 


of Gammer Gurton's Needle, the old gammer, wanting the aid of the Parſon, p;,q printed 


.calls Cock the boy and thus gives him his orders, A. D. 1551. 
. 8 See the Ori- 

.——-— - Come hither Cocł anon, gin of the 
Hence ſwithe to doctor Rat, hye the that thou were gone, Eng. Drama, 


And pray him come ſpeke with me, cham not well at eaſe, V. i, . 


Shall find him at his chamber, or els at mother Bees, 
Els ſeek him at Hebfilcher's ſhop; for as charde it reported 
Thers is the be/? ale in the:town, and now is moſt reſorted. 


The boy goes forth to ſeek him as he is ordered; and when he returns, 
Gammer thus enquires.; 


Gammer Where didſt thou finde him boy? was he not wher I told thee ? 
Coc - Les, yes, even at Hobfilcher's houſe, by him that bought and fold me: 
A cup of ale had in his hand, and a crab *® lay in the fier, &c. | 


Some few Notes relative to the prices of Proviſion. 


In the reign of king Edward the third, it was enacted by proclamation, that 
no poulterer ſhould ſell one of the beſt ſwans, for more than 4s. and that he E. Libro Ms 
ſhould ſell the beſt porcelle + for 8d.—the beſt ewe for 64.—the beſt capon * ores" 
for 64.—the beſt hen for 4d. —the beſt pullet for 2d. — the beſt paucyn for 2d. Nero A, VI 
the beſt conynge (perbaps coney) or a peel for 4d.— the beſt teel 24. —the beſt x 
river mallard 5d4.—the beſt mallard of the fyns 34.—the beſt ſnipe 14.—four 
allowes Id. the beſt woodcock 34.—the beſt patridge 54.—the beſt plover 3d. 
—the beſt pheaſant 1s. 4d.—the beſt curb! 10d.— 1g of the beſt thruſhes 64, — 
12 eggs 14.— 12 {mall birds 14. 


Farther diſcovery of the prices of proviſion, as in the reign of Henry the 8th. 11s, in the 
] meet with in a MS. account of the preparations, made for the funeral of Harl. Lib. 
Sir John Rudſtone, who had lately been mayor of London. He died A.D. 1531, mark. 1237: 
VOI. III. 2 | 7 and 


* Or apple. ‚ 
+ Note here that the whole of this proclamation, in the original MS, is in old French; ſuch 


names as I could not well underſtand, I have left in the ſame manner which 1 found them, and 
cauſed them to be printed in ztalics for diſtinction ſake, 
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and the following are the bills of the proviſions which were provided for the 
dinner, &c. at his burial : 


| | * s. d. 


. Item. in prymys — for the fpyce brede 7 5 | 60 egges 2 0 91 

| | 716. of ſugar for the ſame - 4 1 | 7 dyſshes of latther: at 44d. 

F 2 unces of ſaffron — - = the gallone 1 24 33 

hk 2 unces of clovys and mace - 18 | Manchett breds =—- -<- 10 

4 7 unces of peper - - o 103] Foure hundred of peers 2 4 
2 gallons of milk - - © 3 | 1/4. of bytketts 5 o 8 


And here folowes the coſtes done on the morowe for the dynner : 


To the Pyke-monger. nh RE 
Item 16 pykes, at 1s. 4d. a pece - - E 
8 roundes of ſturgeon — — — 41 2 0 
To the Pulter. 
| J. „ <& 10.8 E 
Item 6 roundes of brawne o 11 8 | 22 capons — 0 12 10 
10 ſwannes, at 6s. a 9 doz. of pygeons, at 104. 
pece — 3 „Nied per dozen a "IJ WF 0 
2 doz. of quayles 0 10. of. 42 gele-. -.. .- - 97.8: 
3 doz, of rabetts FF n.0.4.06 
In another bill for what was provyded at the month's mind, is 
A doz, of chekyns and 2 capons = 25. 84. 
To the Bowcher. - 
3. d. 4. d. 
Item A ſurloyne of beffe 2 4 14 Mary bones - - o 8 
Half a vele {ca/f} | 
To the Mylke Wyffe. F 
f, . 4. d. 
Item 2 gallones and 6 dyſshes 8 gallones of creme =< 4 o 
of butter 12 gallones of curdde - x 6 
To the Brewer. | | 
$, 4 bt 
Item 3 barrelles of ale 8 For double bere to oy tabull Oo 4 
A kylderkyn of bere I Teſt = - „ 


Alſo in another bin paid to the brewer, for what was had of him for the 
month's mind, is as follows: 


One ſtande of good. ale, and 3 of three-halfpenny ale 4s. 6d. 
| To 
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5 
To the Vyntener. 4. 1 & 
Item 32 gallones of redde and clarett _ at * * * t 8 
3 gallones of makerey - - oO 0 4 
In the vyntner's bill at the month's mind, is for 
A rundlett of muſkadell ( 2 the ſame with muſtadine / Gs. 
The Grocer. | 
an Je! d. 3 
Item. 6 unces of pepper 0 9 ölb. of dates - — 2 0 
A4 4 unces of clovys & mace 2 4 | Ilb. of byſketts - - O© 10 
2 unces of ſaffrone— 1 10 | 121b. of ſugar *' = - 8. 
181b. of pruenes - 3 © | ʒ unces of cynimion - 1 
81b. of corans - - £ 8 | 4 unces of gynger = + 0: 
The Baker. : 
8. & 
Item. 4 buſshelles of chete, at For fyne flower - DT 
18, 104. the buſshelle j 7 For baſterde flower - #2 InP 


For hot brede — 4 © 
„ The Chaundeler. 


4. 4 | F 6. & 

Item. A peck and a half of ſalt o 6 | For packthrede and muſtarde o 2 

For candells — - © 4 For cappys ( perhaps 1 3 

For venyger — 0 4 For loſs of pottes o 8 

For vergeys - - © 6 | For hyer of pottes - » 0.» 
The Cooke, 1. 4. 
Item. F. or hys labor and hys 9 for 18 meſſes of meate 15 © 
Item. For yerbys - - — 1 8 
Item. A quarter of a hundrede of fagortes - - 1 
Item. For coles — — N - | -Þ 
Item. Paide the turners of broches and Autan, fours of them 1 4 


Add to theſe the bill found in Falſtaff's pocket, which runs as follows :— irg part ot 
Item a capon 2s. 24.—ltem' ſauce 44.—Item ſack two gallons 5s. 8d.—1tem K. Hen, IV. 
anchovies and ſack after ſupper 2s. 64.—Item bread 4d.“ - But as theſe are ſup- 
poſed to be the tavern charges, we may reaſonably conclude that they were very 
extravagant; as were alſo the following, ſelected from the comedy called 
Tottenham Court. The waiter gives the particulars as follows: „ Cakes 2s. od, 

—ale as much—a quart of mortified claret 84.—ſtew'd prunes 15s. od. (which 
prunes the waiter ſays coſt 1d. per Ib.) - and a quart of cream 15. od.” But he 
confeſſes that he had over- charged in his reckoning: 


22 In 
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MS. in In a MS. in the Harleian Eibrary, L find a fragment of the Houſhold Book, 
Bib. Harl. which book did contain the Orders of Prince Heuryes Howfe, as it was by 
sig. 293. Wan . an. 1610. M ‚ PRINT! 

| 10 . 1121 uf O. 7 eren 


The Pryſesof F lle. as the Prince: Harirye rides pin ire agreed Yor 
with the Purveyorss! 25mm on 1g oh 


40 An OX mould bod booths the fowere quarteres, and commonly coſtethe - 
91. 1058., or there abouts ;—a-mutton fold wWaye 44 lb. or 46 lb. and they coſt by. 
the ſtone 26. 3d. eache ſtone beyng 8 pound belles (calver) go not by wayght, 
but by goodneſs only; tei n, is commonly y 177. or! thereabouts:—lambes 
at 6s. 84 the peece . aue 387 to 7 00 6% | 

O ca 419 if 
* 170 s 1 0 cd F 7 ito 29 ; 
1 ,90391 1% 91911 init; tor ff 
Ks 2717 ts 91907 511% vw 
Who forts on 73 harp, be hauld pley trew w, 
Who ſyngythe a ſong, let hys voyce be tunabie , 

Who wreſtythe the clavycorde, myſtuayng e chewz 8 001 
Who blowthe/a; trompet, let hys w 2 be meſurabyles;, , 
For inſtruments, in; themſelf, be erme ang:ſtables!; 5:5. 
And of trowthe, woulde-trouthe to every mans ſap gr 
Tune them then trewly, for i in them is no wrong. oo. 2 T 


MS in ibid. Thus ſays an old MS. book of intrückfonb for matic, as Ad as the reign of 
Bib. inſig Henry the Fourth, preſerved” in the Harleian _ Libr, Ah in another Ms. 

43. namely the inventory of the palaces belonging to Hen nty tHe Eighth, i find the 
MS. in ibid, following inſtruments of muſic mentioned : ow TUO 


* 3 Firſt a pair of double regalles, with 2 ſtoppes-of pipes, very richly ornamented. Atta 
| 419. (The regall, as Sir John Hawkins. kindly informed me,, 18 A ſmall kind of OF = 
Print. A. D. gan; its figure may he ſeen in the Nuremberg Chronicle, fol. 10.) 
1493. A pair of ſingle regals, 3. ſtopys of, Pipes; after, followeth it hath but: ans 
of pipes; the other 2. is but a cimbal.—This inſtrument here mesgtioned,, 
* had one ſtoppe pipe of tin, one regal of tin, and a cimbal. 

Vyrgynalles.—One ſingle vyr gynall, and fingle. regall, with a ſtoppe of timber 
pipes of woode :—a double virgynall, and a double regal, three ſtops of 
wooden pipes; (theſe inſttuments were join'd together, and beſides theſs 
there were fingle virgynails without the regale) : pair of claricordes.— 
citterons, or Spaniſh vialles ;—citteronpipes of ivory, called cornetts; — vialles, 
great and ſmall ;—a /ute, being in a caſe, with a-«teron ;—flutes ;—flutes, 
called pilgrims faves j—crumborns (I do not- know but that theſe were of the 
ſame fort with thoſe now called French horns) ; —recorders ;z—baſe recorders ; 

—Fecoraers of oaken bowes (the recorder was a ſort of pipe not much unlike 
the haurdoy; it was blown into, and ſtopp'd with. the fingers); —a pipe for a 
taberde; ſbalmes (a palme was a ſort of wind pipe) ;z—a baghipe ;—a flute of 
glaſs; ;—a thort inſtrument called Aae (the lame perhaps with du/cimer), 


» 


The 
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The reader will not be much ſurprized at this great variety of inſtruments of 
mulic belonging to the above- mentioned prince, when he is inform'd from Hall 


that he (Henry the 8th) was very fond of muſic, often amuſing himſelf with Hell Ven 


5 5 x ſt b Vit 0 
66 1 g-at the recorders, flute, virginalls, and in ſetting of ſonges, or making of Hen, 8. 


balattes: he did (continues my author) ſet 2 goodly maſſes; every of them 5 partes, 
which were ſonge oftentymes in hys chape}; and after wards in divers other places. 
Stow informs us, that in the fourth year of queen Elizabeth, ©* John Roſe 


dwelling in Bridewell, deviſed and, made an inſtrument with wyer ſtrings, ona Stow's Chr. 


monly called the'4anderg, ang, Jeft a lon, far excelling himſelfe in making 2 


bandores, voyal de gamboes, and ther inſttuments“. Michael Drayton, 
in the following: verſes, ſpeaks of the various forts of muſic, as uſed in 


England: Poly- otbion 
— Their height of (kill might hvelieſt be expreſt ; —_— 4th 
The trembling /ute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the vie beſt kol. 63. 


In ſet which there were ſeene, the muſic wondrous choice: 
Some likewiſe there affect the gamba with the voice, 

To ſhew that Englund could variety afford. | 

Some that delight to touch the ſterner wyerie chord, 

The cytbhron tlie Sandoru, and the rheorbo ſtrike: 

The giftern and the AH the wand'ting fidlers Hike. 

So were thete Tihmeagiine; in this their learned'ſtrife, 

Loud inſfruments that lov'd; the cornet and the phife, 

The hoboy, ſugbut deepe, recorder, and the flute; 
Even from the Aare ſbaume unto the cornamute. A 

©. Some blow the bagp/pe up, that plaies the country. rounds  , 
| The faber and this pope fome take delight to bund. 

In the play of Ferrex and Porrex, each act is preceded by a dumb ſhow, and 
before that was begun there was ſome particular muſic performed. before the of the 
firſt dumb ſhow, the muſic of violins began to play ;” the ſecond, “the Eng. Drama 
muſic of cotnets ;” the third, “ the mnſio of flutes ;” the fourth, „the muſic VI. 2. 
of hautboys;“ and laſtly, before the fifth ſhow, : the drums and flutes began 
„ 3 ee . 5 | ; 

In the Sad: Shepherd (by fohnſon) mention ts made of * the bells, the pipes, Sad Shep- 


the 7abors, and the fimburines; and in the ſame play Robin Hood fays,. herd, byBcn 


>3t | | | | In uni k Johnſon. 
The woodman met, the damſels and the ſwaines, ; 
The neatherds, plowmen, and the pzpers loud, + 

And each did dance, ſome to the t or crowd, 


Some to the ag pipe, ſome the tabret mov'd.” 


Concerning the horns, uſed by the huntſmen and game-keepets, I meet | 
with the following account in. a. MS. entitled the Maſter, of the Game, 3 1 
which was written for the uſe of king Henry the fifth, to whom it was ing, F. G 
preſented. j 

„ There be (ſays the author) diverſe manners of 'hoxnes; that is to ſay 
bugles, great. abotes, hunts hornes, ruettes, ſmall foſter- hornes, and We 

ornes 


XVIII. 


Vide Origin 
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hornes of 2 manners ;—the one manner is, thoſe which are wexed with greene 
wexe, and be greater of ſound; and becauſe that they be beſt for good hunters, 
therefore I wool deviſe how and of what faſhon they ſhul be drive: Firſt it 


_ ſhould be drive of 2 ſpanne length, and not too michleſs more Ci. e. not much 


more) neither michleſs leſſe, and not too crookyng, neither too ſtraight, but 


that the flew may be 3 or 4 fingers uppermore /or 4:gher) than the head, or 
great end ; and alſo that it ve as great, and hollow driven as it may, to the 


lengthe; and that it be ſhorter at the fide to the bawdericward, then at the 
nether ſide; and that the head be as wide as it may be, driven ſmaller and 


ſmaller to the flew ; and that it be well wexed thicker, or thinner after, as 
the hunter thinketh it wool beſt ſowne; and that it be halfe the lengthe of 
the horne, from the flew to the binding ; and alſo that it be not too ſmall 
driven, from the binding to the flew; for if it be, the horne woulde be too 


meane of ſounde.—As for the other maner, as hornes of feutres, and wood- 


men, I ſpeak not of—for every ſmall horne and other meane hornes unwexed, 
both goode ynough for them.” 


The minſtrels * and muſicians, uſed to ſtroll about the country, and at the 


fairs, feaſts, weddings, &c. did play, and ſometimes ſing to their mulick ; 


relative to theſe muſicians, and the ſtate of ballad ſinging in the reign of 


Putten, Art Elizabeth, take the following extra& from Puttenham's art of Engliſh poeſy; 


of Engliſh 60 
Poeſy, p. 69. ba 


fellows, that paſſe by them in the ſtretes; or elſe by blind harpers, or ſuch 
taverne minſtrels, that give a fat + of mirth for a groat; their matter being for 
the moſt part ſtories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the reportes of 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell and Clymne of the 
Clough, and ſuch other old romances or hiſtorical rhymes, made purpoſely 


* 


their muſic, and ſinging of carrols, hymns, &c. 


Poetry. 


ſmall and popular muſicks, ſung by theſe cantabanqui, upon benches and 
rrels heads, where they have none other audience than boys or country 


for recreation of the common people at the Chriſtmas dinners and brideales, 


and in tavernes and ale-houſes and ſuch other places of baſe reſort.” Thus 


in the old hiſtory of John Newchombe, the widow being with two of her 
gallants at a fair, entered a tavern, where“ they had not ſitten long (ſays 
the author) but in comes a noiſe of muſicians in tawny coates, who (putting 


of their cappes) aſked if they would have any muſick.” With theſe we may 


put the waz:s or wakes, who are certain people that go through the ſtreets at 
midnight, about Chriſtmas time, and the beginning of the New Year, playing 


I 


See a large account of theſe minfirels in the firſt volume of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient 


+ Fit is the part of a ſong or ballad, which is commonly divided into ſeveral, and the minſtrel had 
a groat for every fit or part which he ſung. Thus, in the Blind Beggar of Bethnal-Green, is the 


following verſe : 


Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 
One ſong more to ſing, and then I have done; 
And if that it may not win good report, 

T hea do not give me a GROAT for my ſport. 


(See Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol, 2, page 174.) 
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I find them mentioned in Johnſon's Silent Woman, where they are called 


1% Waights.” — And again, in the prologue to the Knight of the Burning Peſtle, 
the Citizen ſays to the actor of the prologue, 


What ſtately muſic have you? 
| You have ſhawns: 
Prologue. Shawns ? No: | 
Citizen, Let's have the warts of Southwark 
They are rare fellows as any in England. 
1 279 1 | 


SPORTS. and PASTIME S. 


Maſter John Gyfford, and William Twety, that were with king Edward Ms. in the 
the Second, compoſed a book on the Craft of Hunting, the which book is now Cotton Lib. 
preſerv'd in the Cottonian Library: part of it is in verſe, and part in proſe, It r x. 5 
beginneth thus: | 15 | b. aun. 


All ſuche dyſport as voydeth ydilneſſe 
It ſyttyth ęvery gentilman to knowe, 

For myrth anexed is to gentilneſſe; 
Wherefore among alle other, as I trowe, 
To know the crafte of hunting, and to blowe, 
As this booke ſhall witneſſe, is ove the beſte, 
For it is holſium, pleaſaunt, and honeſt : 


And for to ſette yonge hunterys in the way 
To venery, I caſt me fyrit to go; 
Of wheche 4 beſtes be, that is to ſay, 
The hare, the herte, the wulfhe, the wild boor alſo. 


And ther ben other beſtis, five of the chaſe, 
The 614 the firſt, the go the ſeconde, 

The fox the thyrde, whiche oft hath hard grace ; 
The ferthe, the martyn, and the laſt the roo. 


The ferthe and the martyn muſt be both one beaſt, otherwiſe there are ſix in 
number, and the firſt line of the verſe limits them to five.—The martyn is, I 
fancy, the ſame with the animal now called martin cat. — The roo is ſometimes | 
called roobuck. | 

| And thre other beſtes beene of gret diſport, — | 
The grey is one thereof, with his flepy pace; | 
The cat another; the ozre one allo. 


The grey was the badger, and the cat here mentioned is the Pole cal. 


To the above verſes is ſubjoined three illuminations, exhibiting coloured { 


delineations of all the beaſts therein mentioned, —-From thence the _—_— 
| | (having 
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(having thus opened their deſign in verſe) proceed in proſe to give the following 
account of the boar and the hart : | 2 


The Boor.—Firſt he is a pig, as long as he. is with his damme; aud when his 


damme levyeth hym, then he. is called a gorgeaunt; and the 3d yere he is 
called an Hhoggaſt; and when thay be 4 yere of age, they ſhall departe fro the 
ſound for age; and when he goeth ſoole, than is he called a Sr. 


Now wyl we ſpeke of the Hert; and ſpeke we of his degrees, that is to ſay, 


the fyrſt yere he is a.ca/fe, the ſecunde a broket, the thyrde yeare a /payer, the 
fourthe yere a „agg, the fifthe yere a greet agg, and the ſixth yere a Hert. 


Then the authors ſet forth inſtructions to know the age of the flag by the 
ſhooting of his horns. That done, by the way of queſtion and anſwer, they 
proceed to inform the hunter how he ought to blow his horn, at the different 


points. of the hunt. 


Of Blowyng. 


Queſtion.— Syr Hunter, for how many beſtis ſhall a man blow the mene? 


Anſwer, —For thre males, and for one femalle ; that is to ſay, for an hert, the 
boor, the wolth male, and alſo the wolth female, as wel as to her huſband. 

2ue/t.—How ſhal ye blowe, whan ye have ſen the hert? 

Anſw.—lI ſhal blowe after one mote, 2 motes; and if myn -houndes come not 
haſtily to me as I wolde, I ſhall blow 4 motes; and for te-haft them to me, 
and for to warne tke gentelys that the hert is ſene, then ſhall I rechajſe on my 

. houndes 3 times ; ,and whan he is ferre from me, then ſhal y che hym in 


this manner, Trout, trout, tro-ro-rot, trout, trout, tro-ro-rot, trou-ro-rot, 
Frou-ro-rot. N 


Queſt.—Syr Hunter, why blow you ſo? 


Anſw,—For cauſe that the hert is ſeen, and y wot nene, whedic that myn hundis 
be become fro myn meyne. | 


| Queſt. —And what maner of chaſe clepe you that? 


Anſw.,—We clepe it the chaſe of the for/oyne. I choſe with my houndis that be 
huntyng another cha/e, that is clepid the perfyz? ; then ye ſhall begynne to 
blow a longe mote, and afterwarde 2 ſhorte motes, in this manner, Trout, 
trout, and then traut, tro-ro-rot, begynnyng with a long mote; for every 
man that is a bowte yow, and can ſkylle of venery, may knowe in what 
poynt ye be in yowre game, by yowre horne. Another chaſe ther is, whane 
a mane hath ſet up archerys, and grey boundes, and the beſte be founde, and 
paſſe out the boundys, and myne houndes after: then ſhall I blowe on this 


maner, a mote, and afterward the recha/e upon my houndys, that be paſſed 
the boundys ; whech. be the boundes that we aſignyd. 


2ueſt.—Sir Hunter, wole ye. ſech this chaſe ? 

Anfw.—Ya, fir. If it be a beſte in ſtreſt, or in chaſe, and myn houndes paſs 
out gn the boundes, and if ye wyl not that they chaſe eny longer, I ſhall 
blowe a mote, and after ward I ſhall ſtrake after myn houndes, for to have 

them a yen; and when the chevet is take, ye ſhall ſeye bowe barrowe., 


Then 
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"Then followeth certain rules to be obſerved when the beaſts ſo hunted ſhould 
be taken by the hounds. —As firſt, of the Hare. | 


And whanne the hare is take, and your houndes have ronne well to hyr, ye 
ſhall blowe ; and after ward ye ſhul give to your houndes the hallow, and that 
is the ſyde of the ſhuldres, the neck, and the hed; and the loyne (hall to the 
kechone. ee e | 
And whanne the Bert is take, ye ſhal blowe 4 motys, and it ſhall be deſected as 
of other beſtes; and if yaur houndes be bold, and have ſlayn the bert with 
ſtrength of huntyng, ye ſhall haye the ſkynne; and he that undoeth hym, 
ſhall have the ſhuldre,' by lawè of venery ; and the houndes ſhall be rewardid 
with the nekke, and with the, bowellis, with the fee, and they ſhall be etyn 
under the ſæynne; and therefore it is clepid the guarre: and the hed ſhal be 
brout homme to the lord of the ſkynne ; the wex, the gargilonne, above the 
tayle forched on the right honde. Thanne blow at the dore of the halle the 
ryſe. | 
Whanne the hu is i take, ye ſhul blowe 
the paunche and the bowell is, .. 


£3 'V. . 
pry/e, and reward the houndes with 


Whan the bore is i take, he he deffetyd alvelve ; and he ſhal have 32 haſceleytys, 
and ye ſhal gif, 17 hoyndes the bowellis, boyled with bredd; and it is callyd 
reward, for cauſe that it is etyn on the earth; and not on the ſæynne. When 
he ſhall be carried home, the houndes ſhall be tewarded with the fete, and 
the body ſhall to the kechyn e,, %%% „ 

The ſeſounne of the fox begynnyth at the Nativity, of our Lady, and duryth til 
the Annunciacion; and, the bare is alway in ſeſoune to be chaſyd. 

| Las ied enen RAT. ABS? 1 THERE 
The names of the different hounds for hunting, I find mentioned in the book 
intituled © The Maſter of the Game,” written for the uſe of king Henry the 

Fifth, by one who was maſter of the game to his father, Henry the Fourth. 


\ Of Raches, or Houndes. ; 


Firſt the renning hounds, the ſame with \thoſe to chaſe the hares, &c.—the 
grey houndes—the alauntes, or Au dog ( theſe were chiefly for hunting the boar \. 
—The Haniel was a hound for hawking* * his craft (ſays my author) is 
for the perdrich, and the quayle; it is a goode hounde to a man that hath a 
good goſhhaw ke, or tercel, or ſparhawk, for the perdrich; and alto when they 
be taught to be couchers, they beth goode for to take the perdrich and quaile in 
a nette. The mat F is alſo a good hounde for hunting of the wild boar. 

Take from the fame book 
The Ordenaunce, and the Maner of Hunting, whan the Kynge would Hunte 

in the Forreſt, or in Parke, for the Hert, with Bowes and Grey Houndes. 


« The maiſter of the game ſhould be accorded with the maiſter foſter, or 
parker, wether that it be where the kynge ſhal hunte, ſuch a day,—and if the 
lette be wide, the foreſay de foſter or parker ſhould warn the ſheriffe of the ſhy:e 

Vol. III. | R | that 


MS. in the 
Royal Lib. 
inſig. 18. 4A 
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that the huntyng ſhall be in, for to ordayne ſtable ſuffiſant, and carts eke for to 
bring the deere that ſhoulde be ſlayne at the place, there as the quirres of hunt-- 
vngs han been accoſtymid.—And then he ſhould warne the hunters, and the 
teutrers, whider they ſhoulde comen; and the foſter ſhould have men to meete 
with hym, that they goe not ferthur, nor ſtrayle aboute, for dreade leaſt they 
fraye the game er the kynge come, and if the hunting ſhall. be in a parke, all 
men ſhould abyde at the parke gayte —ſaf the ſtables, that oweth to be ſet for 
the kynge ere he come, and they ſhul be ſet with the foreſters, or parkers. And 
the morning early the. maiſter of the game ſhould be at the woode, to ſee that 
all be ready; and he or his lieuetenant, or which of the ' hunters that him luſt, 
oweth to ſettè the greyhounds ;= and whoſoe be treaſorers to the kynge or to the 
queene, or to their leſes, as oft as any hert cometh out, he ſhould whan he is 
paſſed blowe a moot and rechate, and lat renne after two, and eiſe forth; and if 
it be a ſtagge, he ſhould lat paſſe as is ſayde and relye, for to make the feutrers 
aviſed what commeth oute, and to leſſe deere ſhoulde noe wight be lat renne.--- 
And yet have I ſeyn not to the ſtagge, but if he were commaunded, and then 
the maiſter, foreſter, or parker, oweth for to ſhow him the kynges ſtond, if 
the kynge wool ſtond with his bowe,---and where all the remnante of the 
bowes ſhould ſtond, and the'yeoman for the kynges bowe oweth to be there, 
to keepe and make the kynges ſtondyng, and abyde there wythoute noyſe, till 
the kynge comme ;---and the gromes that keepen the kynges dogges, and 
chaſtiſe the grey houndes, ſhould be there wyth hym ;--- for they longen to the 
yeoman's office, and alſo the maiſter of the game, ſhould be enformed by the 
foreſter or parker, what game the kynge ſhoulde fynde withyn his ſette; and 
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whan al this is y do, then ſhall the maiſter of the game ener cg horſe, and 
l 


meet the kynge, and brynge him to hys ſtondyng, and tell him what game is 
within the ſette, and of the grey houndes, and eke the ſtable, and alfo to tell 
hym where he had better ſtande with hys bowe, or with hys greyhoundes. — 
It is to wyte that the Ta of hys chamber, and of the queenes, ſhould be beſt 
ſett, and their fewtrers oweth to make fayre logges of greene boughs, at their 
triſlis, to keepe the kynge and the queene, with the ladyes and gentel womenne, 

and the greyhoundes, fro the ſunne, and foule weder. And whane the kynge is 
at his ſtondyng, or at hys #ryfre, wether he be lever,---and that when the 
maiſter of the game, or hys lieuetenant, have ſette the bowes, and aſſigned who 
ſhall leade the queene to hyr fryſtre, then he ſhoulde blowe three long -mootes, 
to the uncoupling : and the hert houndes, and the heirers, that byforn han be. 
lad by ſome foreſters or parkers theder, as they ſhall uncouple, and all the 
hunters that longeth to both mutes, abiding upon the maiſter of the game's 
blowynge, &c.—— All ſuch game as the kynge fleyeth with hys: bowe, or the 
queene, or my lord the prince, or other that they bidde with theyr own mouthe 
to let renne, of theſe the huntſmen or attendants can not claim any part ; but 
of all others there are certain parts aſſign'd to them, by the maiſter of the game, 
as to the baily, the foreſter, the parker, &c. in their degrees. 


Next to hunting, hawking (in the proper ſeaſons) was eſteemed amongſt our 
anceſtors, | 


In 
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In the Harleian Library is an old French treatiſe concerning the keeping of 


hawks, The author ſays in the beginning, 


Pult volentezs jol vous dizza, 
Ke en eſczit trove enai, 

Sl cum jo lis e jo leſgazd, 

El liveze al bon rei Edwaꝛd. 
Kar ja dis eſteient Englieſe, 
Mult enſeignter e inter cuzteis. 


Which verſes import, that he (the author) intended to ſet forth to the reader 
what he had ſeen in the book (on the ſubject of hawking) written for or by 
king Edward of England. 5 

Mr. Wanley (who made the former part of the Harleian Catalogue) ſuppoſes 
that the author of this old poetic treatiſe might have written Edward for A1jred, 
as the latter (adds he) did write a book de accipitribus, which is now loſt. But 
I rather believe that the French author made no miſtake; for another MS. 
on the fame ſubject, likewiſe preſerved in the Harleian Library, has this writin 


of England.” But what king Edward this was, I am not able to determine. 


Ihe former MS. is as old as the time of Edward the Firſt, and the latter was 


written about the Jatter end of the 14th century. From the firſt it ſeems 
probable that the treatiſe here mentioned was either made by the Confeſſor, or 
ſome one of the Saxon Edwards that were before him. Ia the latter MS. is 
contained the full directions how to manage the hawk, with a long account of 
the various difeaſes to which they be ſubject, and the medicines to be admini- 
ſtered for their relief and cure: in the beginning I find 


The Termys of Hawkyng. 


In the begynnyng of termes of hawkyng, who ſo woll him lere, he thail 
fynde fix that ben of uſe :—the firſt is bolde faſt, when he a battith ;—the ſecunde 
is, rebate your hawke to your fiſte ; the thirde is, fede your hawke, and ſeye 
not geve her mete ;—the fourthe is, that an hauke ſay/5 his beke, and not 
wypith —the fifth, caſte your hauke to the perche, and ſeye not ey; — the ſixthe 
is, that your hauke joteth, and not fleepith.” | 


Then followeth inſtructions how to govern your hawk, &c. 


« And if your hawke ſchall fle to pertriches, ye moſte make him to know a 
pertriche ; and when he knowith a pertriche, go to felde where is covey, an 
lete the ſpaynell fluſh up the covey ; and if that ſhe azaze, late her fle; but 
beware that you conſtreyne her not to flee: and if ſhe neme /zake one, rewards 
her apon her foule: — but when you come firſt to the covey, goo afore them 
ſome what, and lete the patriche that ye have in your bagge (provided for that 
purpoſe} fle be a creaunce, fo that the hauke nym the pertryche fleyng ; then 
caſt the hauke to, and he will nym her withoute doute ;—then go fyndde more 
of the covey, and he woll take ynough of them without any doubt :—then 

| R 2 rewards 


MS. in the 
Harl. 
mark'd 970, 


MS. in 


Ibid, Lib. 
at the end-“ Here endith the boke of haukyng, after prince Edwarde kynge mark. 2340. 
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[ rewarde your hawke in this maner, take a knyf and- ſtrike of the pertriche - 
hedde, and the nek, and ſtrike away the ſkyn fro the neck, while the hawk 
plumyth on the pertriche, and then hola the nek and hedde to gyder to her, - 
and then ſche woll leve the fowle, and come to the fuſt to the mete; then gyve 
her to reward the brayn, and the eyen-/eyes} and the fleſch aboute the neck; 
and lete her not fle afterwardes, till ſhe have ſewyd her-beke, or rowſed ;—then 
is your hawk made as touchyng pertriches,” &c. | 
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The hawk being a bird of a very delicate conſtitution, it was extremely difficult 
to rear and keep them in health, as alſo to teach them the ſeveral exerciſes that it. 
was neceſfary for them to learn, before they were fit for the ſporter's amuſement. 
| | Let the reader judge of the trouble neceflary, from the following ſingles 


— ROFL > EEE 


inſtance : 


Alia Tract, To drawe a hawke on the fiſt, and to rewle rule her in all poyntes. 
in ibid, MS, 


— 32 — — — 
— 


« At ny th /night) go to the mew, and take her fayr and heſely, ryth {uf }. 
as ſche ſyttis on her perche, and put on hyr jeſſis and belles; and loke that the 
nether. jeſſe be an ynch longer than the farther, for batyng; and than ſet her on- 
your fiſt, and bere her all that zyght, and keepe her from batyng.” | 


Strid command is given, in all the MS. inſtructions to the hawkers, that- 
they ſhould Have the 6e and ** belles.” made of the proper ſize, and- 
proportioned to the- ſtrength of the hawk. 

W the inventory of the goods at Hampton Court, I find (amongſt vaſt variety 
Harl. Lib. of other things) mention of houndes collarres, with tirretts and ſtuddes of ſilver, 
2340. ſome gilt, —and hawke gloves, together with hawke hoods embroidered. The: 

hood was put over the eyes of the hawk till ſhe was brought into the field, and 
when the game was ſtarted, then were her eyes. uncovered, and the game was 

ſhown to her, which ſhe inſtantly, with much celerity, purſued. 

The vaſt love that king Henry the Eighth had for this - amuſement. 
Nals Union had like to have proved fatal to him; for (ſays Hall) on a time as © the 

an. 16, H.8. kynge following his hauke /n foo? he attempred to leap over a ditche, 
fol. 139. B. beſide Hychyn, with a pole, and the pole brake; ſo that if one Edmond Mody, 
a foteman, had not lept into the water, and lift up his hede, which was faſt in“ 

the clay, he had beene drowned : but God of his goodneſs preſerved him.“ 
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VIS. in the From the above quoted MS. take the ſeveral forts of hawks allow'd the dif- 


Harl. Lib. ferent degrees of people. 
Mark. 2340. 


Three hawkys longyn to an emperour; that is to fay, an eg, a watour, a 
millon, neither lured nor redaymyd for hem. 

Ther ben hawkes of tower; that is to ſey, a gereſaucone, and a tarſenlet of the 
ſame for a kynge. RISE 

Z. faucon rentyll,* a tarſelett thereof for a prince. 


A 


* In an old printed edition of this work, it is gentyll. 
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A ſautone of the rocke, a tarſelet therof for a duke. 
A facon peregryne, a tarſelet therof for a lorde.* 
There is a Ba/tarde, and that hawke is for a baron. 
A ſalyr, and a /akyret, for a knygth. 
A layner, and a /aynerett, for a ſqwyer. | 
A leſe of mariyons, for a lady. | ; 
A hoby, or a caſelett of the fame, for a gentil man of the firſt hede, | 
A goſe hawke, for a yoman. j 
A te ſell, for a pore man. 
A ſparaw Haute, for a preſt. 
A muſeelt, for a haly watyr clarke, 
A reftere!l, for a knaue. 


An abij hawke is canvas mayſe; alovyng hauke, an harde, that may indure 
myche ſorowe, and commynly they be the hardyeſt, 


By the 14th chapter of the*Foreſt Law, made by Henfy the Third, it was Ct de 
enacted that ** every freman ſhould have within his owne woodes, ayres of Foreſta,* 
haukes, - ſparrow haukes, fawcons, eglys and herons,” —In the 34th year of cap. 13. 

Edward the Third, it was allo enacted, that * every perſon which fyndeth \,,., 

fawcon, tercelet, laner, or lanneret, or other '/awcon that is loſte of their lord, Berthelet's 

that inayntenaunt he bring. the ſame to the ſheriffe of the county; and that the Stat. vol. 1. 
ſhtriffe make proclamation in al the good townes in the county, that he hath» fol. 53. A. 

jüche an hawke in his cuſtody : and if the lord, which loſt the ſame, or any of 

hys meny, cometh to chalenge him, and proveth reaſonable that the ſame is his 

lordes, let him pay for the coſtes, and have the fawcon: and if none come 

within 4 monthes to chalenge him, that than the ſheriffe have the fawcon, 

makynge gree to him that dyd take him, if he be a ſymple man, and ifche be a 

gentylman and of eſtate to have the fawcon, that then the ſheriffe redelyver to 

him the fawcon, taking of him reſonable coſtes for the time that he had him in- 

his cuſtody. And if any man take ſuch fawcon, and the ſame conceyle from | 
the lorde whoſe it was, cr from his fawconers, or whoſoever taketh him from o 
the lord, and therof be atteinted, ſhal have impriſonment of 2 yeres, and yelde 

to the lorde the price of the fawcon ſo coceiled and caried away, if he have- 

vwhereoi, and if he have not he ſhall the longer abide in priſon.” And in the 

27th year of the ſame king, the following addition. was made to the foregoing. „ 

act: „ Notwithſtandinge this ordynaunce, the offenders doubte but lyttel to“ Lene 7, 

offende in this behalfe, wherfore it is ordeyned, and by ſtatute ſtablyſched in!“? .“ 
:!his preſent* parlyament; that if any ſtele any hawke, and the fame cary away, 

not doyng the ordynaunce aforeſayd, it ſhall be done of hym as of a thefe that 

ieleth a horſe, or any other thynge.“ 

In the eleventh year of Henry the Seventh it was ordained by the parliament, jpia. | 
* that no maner of perſon, of what condytion or degre he be, take or cauſe to 11 Hen. 7. | 
be taken, be it upon his owne grounde or any other mannes, the egges of any, cap. 17. 


farucen, 


* For an ecarl.—/7. | 
1 This line alſo is entirely added from the printed edition. 
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fawcon, goſhawkes, laners, or. ſwannes, out of the neſte, upon peyne of impry- 
ſonment of a yere and a daye, and fine at the kynges wylle, the one halfe 
thereof to the kyng, and the other halfe to the owner of the grounde wher the 
egges were ſo taken, and that the juſtyces of the peace have auctorytye by this 
preſent acte, to hear and determyne ſuche matter.” —Alſo it was then ordained, 
*« that no man, from the feaſt of Paſche nexte enſuinge, ſhoulde beare any 
hauke of the breede of Englande, called an nyefſe goſhake, taſſelle, laner, laneret, 
or faucon, upon peyne of forfeyture of ſuch his hawke to the kynge;“ but to 
have hawkes comeing from abroad. 


Theſe, with various other alterations, were afterwards confirmed. 
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Now paſs we on, and to the account of tournaments (given page 91 of the 
ſecond volume of this work) add the following : 
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From a Ordinances, and Statute Rules, made and inacted by John Tiptoft Earl of 
MS, in the Worſter, and Conſtable of England, by the Kynges Comandement at 


Harl. Lib. Windſor, the 6th Year of Kynge Edwarde the Fourthe. 
mark. 1776. 


Firſt, Whoſoe breaketh moſt ſpeares as they oughte to be broken, ſhall have 
the priſe. | | 

Secondly, Whoſoe hitt 3 times in the ſight of the healme, ſhall have the priſe: 

Thirdly, Whoſoe meeteth twice the coronell, to coronell, ſhall have the priſe. 


Fourthly, Whoſoe beareth a man down, with.the ſtroke of a ſpeare, ſhall have 
the priſe, 
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Here foloweth wherefore the Priſes ſhall be loſte. 


Firſt, Whoſoe ſtriketh a horſe, ſhall not have the priſe. 

Secondly, Whoſoe ſtriketh a mannes backe, turned or diſarmed of his ſpeare, 
ſhall have no priſe. 

- Thirdly, Who hitteth the toyle, or tilte 3 times, ſhall have no priſe. 


Fourthly Whoſoe unhelmes himſelfe 2 times, ſhall have no priſe, without his 
his horſe faile him. 55 


How Speares broken be diſallowed. 
Firſt, Who breaketh a ſpeare on the ſadle, ſhall be diſallowed for a ſpeare 


broken. 


* Who hitts the tilt or toile once, ſhall be diſallowed for 2 ſpeares 
roken. 


Thiraly, Whoſoe hitts the tilt twice, ſhal be for the two times abated, for 3 
ſpeares broken. 


Fourtbiy, Whoſoe breaketh a ſpeare within a foot of the crownall, ſhall be 
judged as no ſpeare broken, but a good attaynte. | 
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The Priſes to be given. 


Firſt, Whoſoe beareth a man downe from the ſadle, or putteth hym to the 
erth horſe and man, ſhall have the pryſe before hym that ſtriketh coronal to 
coronal 2 times. 


Second! R 
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Secondly, He that ſtriketh coronal to coronal 2 tymes, ſhall have the pryſe 
before hym that ſtriketh the fight three times. 15 

Thirdly, He that ſtriketh the fight 3 times, ſhall have the pryſe before hym that 
breaketh moſte ſpeares, | | 

Fourthly, It there be any gentleman in this wiſe, that fortaneth to be longeſt 


in the feilde, healmed, and ran the faireſt courſes, and gave the greateſt | 


ſtrokes, and helped him beſt with his ſpeare, ſhall have the priſe: 
| (Subſcribed) Iohn Woſter. 


Theſe tournaments continued in all their glory during the reign of Henry 


the Eighth, who himſelf greatly delighted in them, and often made one HallsUnion 


amongſt the reſt of his lords and favourites. One time in particular he had 
liked to have loſt his life ; for being on horſeback within the tilt, and his vizor 
up, when the trumpets ſounded to the charge, he, forgetting to ſhut and claſp 
his vizor down, rode full ſpeed to meet the opponant (who was Brandon duke 


of Suffolk). The ſurrounding people, ſeeing his danger, cried out aloud, but 


it was too late: Brandou (who knew not the cauſe) puſh'd on, aiming his 
lance, as he thought, at the fight of the king's helm; but fortunately he paſſed 
ſomewhat aſide his aim, for the lance enter'd the helm by the fide of his face, 
and the braces giving way, the helm was forced off, and the king received no 
further harm than a flight hurt by the ſudden riſing of the helmet..--Theſe 
warlike ſhows were generally ſucceeded in the evening by a ſuperb banquet and 
maſque, with dancing and other polite amuſements. 

The reader may not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed with the following ſpecimen of 
the taſte of thoſe times, in ſuch princely entertainments, and, for the curioſity 
thereof, may be inclined to excuſe the length of the quotation, It is ſelected 
from a vaſt variety of theſe grand ſhows (which did abound throughout the 
whole of Henry's reign) recorded by Hall, in his Union of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, and was, both tilt and banquet, holden in the ſecond year of 
Henry the Eighth, in honour of the queen, and as a token of joy for her ſafc 
recovery from her late lying-in. 


© The morow beyng the x111 daye of February after dynner, at tyme con- 


venient, the quene with the ladyes repaired to ſee the juſtes. The trompettes 
blew up, and in came many a nobleman and gentelman, rychly appareiled, 
takynge up their horles : after whom followed certayne lordes appareiled, they 
and their horſes, in clothe of golde and ruſſet tynſell; knightes in clothe of 
golde and ruſſet velvet; and a greate number of gentelmen on fote in ruſſet 
tatyn and yealow, and yomen in ruſſet damaſke and yealow : all the nether 
parte of every man's hoſen ſkarlet, and yealow cappes. Then came the kynge 
under a pavilion of clothe of golde and purpul velvet enbroudered, and poudered 
with H and K of fyne golde, the compaſs of the pavilion above enbroudered 
rychely, and valenced with flat golde, beten in wyre, with an i:nperiall croune 
in the top of fyne golde, hys baſes and trapper of clothe of gold fretted with 
damaſke gold, the trapper pendant to the tail; a crize end chafron of ſtele; in 
the frount of the chafron was a geodly plume ſet tul! oi muters cr ape 

| pangles 


in Vitæ 
Hen. 8. 


bid. 
fol. 8. 3 


infra, 
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ſpangles of golde. After followed his three aydes, every of them under a 
pavilion of crimoſyn damaſke and purple, poudred with H. and K. of fine golde, 
valanced and frynged with golde of damaſke; on the top of every pavilion a 
great K. of golde ſmythes worke. The number of gentelmen and yomen 
attendant a fote, appareiled in ruſſet and yealow, was c.lxviii. Then next 
tiele pavilions came. xt chyldren of honor, fitting every of them on a greate 
courſer richely trapped and .enbroudered in ſeveral deviſes and facions, where 
lacked neither brouderie nor goldeſmythes-worke, ſo that every childe and horſe 
in device and facion was contrarye to other, whiche was goodly to beholde. 
Then on the counter part entered Sir Charles Brandon fyrſt on horſe-backe, 
in a long robe of ruſſet ſatyn, like a recluſe or a religious perſon, and hys horſe 
trapped in the ſame ſewte, without dromme or noyſe of mynſtrelſye, puttinge a 
byll of peticion to the queene, the effecte whereof was, that jf it would pleaſe 
her to licence hym to runne in her preſence, he woulde do it gladly, and if not, 
then he woulde departe as he came. After that hys requeſt was graunted, then 
he put of hys ſayde habyte, and was armed at all peeces, with ryche baſes, and 
horſe alſo ryehely trapped, and fo. did run hys horſe to the tylte ende, where 
divers men on fote, appareiled in ruſſet ſatyn, awaited on hym. Next after 
came in alone young Henry Guylford, eſquier, hym ſelfe and hys horſe in ruſſet 
cloth of golde, and clothe: of filver,, cloſed in a device, or a pageant made lyke 
a caſtel or a turret, wrought of rufſet ſarcenet Florence, wrought, and let out 
in golde with hys worde or poſye, and al his men in ruffet ſattyn and white, 
with hoſen of the ſame, and their bonettes of like colours, demanding allo 
licence of the quene to runne, whiche to him graunted, 'he-toke place at thende 
of the tylte. Than came next the marques Borſet and'Syr Thomas Bulleyn, 
like two pilgrems from, Sainct James, in taberdes of blacke velvet, with Palmers 
' hattes on their hellmettes, with long Jacob's ſtaves in their handes, their herte 
trappers of blacke velvet, their tabardes, hattes and trappers ſet with ſcolloppe 
ſchelles of-fyne golde, and ſtripes of blacke velvet, every itripe ſet with a ſcalope 
ſhell; their ſervauntes all in blacke ſatyn, with ſcalop ſhelles of gold in their 
breaſtes. Sone after eame in the lord Henry of Buckyngham erle of Wylthire, 
hymſelf and his horſe appareiled in cloth of ſilver, embroudered with a poyſe, or 
his worde, and arrowes. of golde in a poyſe, called La maiſon du refuge, made 
of crymoſyn damaſke, broudered with roſes and arrowes of golde; on the top a 
grey honde of ſilver bearinge a tree of pomegarnettes of golde, the braunches 
thereof were ſo large that it overſprede the pagent in all partes. Then entred 
Syr Gyles Capell, Syr Roulande, with many other knightes, . richely armed aad 
appareiled. And thus beganne the juſtes, whiche was valiauntly acheved by the 
kyng and his aydes, emonges whome hys grace atteyned the price. Theſe 
juſtes fyniſhed, every man withdrew ; the kynge was diſarmed, and at time 
convenient he and the quene heard even ſong, and that night all the ambaſſadours 
ſupped with the kyng and had a great banket. After ſupper, hys grace, with the 
quene, lordes and ladyes, came into the white hall, within the ſayde pallays, 
whiche was hanged rychely ; the hall was ſcaffolded and rayled on all partes: 
there was an interlude of the gentelmen of hys chapell before his grace, and 
divers freſhe ſonges. That done, hys grace called to hym a great man or a 
lord of Ireland, called Odoveil, whom in the preſence of the ſayde ambaſſadours 


he 
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e made knight: then the mynſtrells beganne to playe, and the lordes and 
ladyes beganne to daunce. ASST 
* And in the middeſt of this paſtyme, when all perſones were moſte attentyve 
to beholde the dauncyng, the kyng was ſodenly gone, unknowen to the moſte 
parte of the people there, onleſs it were of the quene and of certayne other. 
Within a littel while after his departing, the trompettes at thende of the hall 
began to blow. Then there was a device or a pageaunt upon wheles brought 
in, out of which pageaunt iſſued forth a gentelman rychelye appareiled, that 
ſhewed, how in a garden of pleaſure there was an arbour of golde, wherin were 
lordes and ladyes, moche deſirous to ſhew pleaſure and paſtyme to the quene 
and lady es, if they might be licenced ſo to do, who was aunſwered by the 
-quene, how ſhe and all other there were very deſyrous to ſe theim and their 
paſtyme. Then a great cloth of arras that dyd hang before the ſame pageaunt 
was taken awaye, and the pageaunt brought more nere: it was curiouſly made 
and pleaſaunt to beholde ; it was ſolempne and ryche, for every poſt or piller 
'therof was covered with friſe golde; therin were trees of hathorne, eglantynes, 
roſiers, vynes, and other pleaſaunt floures of divers colours, with gillofers and 
other herbes, all made of ſatyn, damaſke, filk, filver and golde, accordingly as 
the natural trees, herbes, or floures ought to be. In which arber were 6 
ladyes, all appareiled in white ſatyn and grene, ſet and enbroudered full of H 
and K of golde, knytte together with laces of golde of damaſke, and all their 
garmentes were replenyſhe with glytteringe ſpangles gylt over; on their heddes 
were bonettes all opened at the 4 quarters, overfryſed with flat gold of damaſke 
the orrellettes were of rolles, wrethed on lampas douck holow, ſo that the golde 
ſhewed thorow the lampas douck ; the faſſis of their head ſet ful of new deviſed 
facions. In this garden alſo was the kyng and 5 with him, appareiled in 
garmentes of purple ſatyn, all of cuttes with H and K; every edge garniſhed 
with fryſed gold, and every garment ful of poyſees, made of letters of fyne gold 
in bullyon, as thick as they might be, and every perſone had his name in like 
letters of maſſy gold; the fyrſt cuer /oyall, the ſecond bone volure, in the 3 bone 
eſpoir, the 4th vahaunt deſyre, the fyft bone foy, the vi amoure loyall ; their 
hoſen, cappes, and cotes, were full of poyſes, and H. and K. of fyne gold in 
bullion, ſo that the grounde could ſcarce apere, and yet was in every voyde 
place ſpangels of gold. When time was come, the ſayd pageaunt was brought 
forth into preſence, and then diſcended a lord and a lady by coples, and then 
the mynſtrels, which were diſguiſed, alſo daunced, and the lordes and ladyes 
daunced, that it was a pleaſure to beholde. 

ce In the meane ſeaſon the pageaunt was conveyed to the ende of the place, 
there to tary till the daunces were finiſhed, and ſo to have receyved the lordes 
and ladyes againe ; but ſodanly the rude people ranne to the pagent, and rent, 
tare, and ſpoyled the pagent, ſo that the lord ſteward nor the head officers could 
not cauſe them to abſtaine, excepte they ſhoulde have foughten and drawen 
bloude, and ſoo was this pagent broken. 

« After the kyng and hys compaignions had daunced, he appoynted the ladyes, 
gentel women, and the ambaſſadours, to take the letters ot their garmentes, in 
token of liberalitie, which thyng the common people perceyving, ranne to the 
kyng, and ſtripped hym into hys hoſen and dublet, and all hys compaignions in 

Vol. III. | D likewiſe. 
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* likewiſe. Syr Thomas Knevet ſtode on a ſtage, and for all his defence he. loſt” 
hys apparell. The ladyes likewyſe were {poyled, wherefore the kynges garde 
came ſodenly, and putte the people backe, or els, as it was {ſuppgſed, more 
inconvenience had enſued. So the king, with the quene and the ladyes, 
returned to his chamber, where they had a great banket, and all theſe, hurtes 
were turned to laughyng and game, and thought that all that was taken awaye 
was but for honor and larges : and fo this triumphe ended with myrthe aud 

ladnes. | | | 8 
Si At this banket, a ſhipman of London caught certayn letters, which he 


ſould to a goldſmyth for 3. 13s. 8d. by reaſon wherof it appeared that the 
garmentes were of a great value.” 


The TH RAT R. 


In the ſecond volume of this work, I have already given a ſhort account of 
the Engliſh Theatre; I ſhall now reſume the thread of that diſcourſe, and en- 
deavour to ſet forth the gradual improvements of the ſtage. 

In the early dawn of literature, and when the ſacred myſteries were the only 
theatrical performances, what is now called the ſtage did then conſiſt of three 
ſeveral platforms, or ſtages raiſed one above another; on the uppermoſt ſat the 
puter cœleſtis, ſurrounded with his angels; on the ſecond appeared the holy ſaints 
and glorified men; and the laſt and loweſt was occupied by mere men, who had 
not yet paſſed from this tranſitory life to the regions of eternity. On one fide. 
of this loweſt platform was the reſemblance of a dark pitchy cavern, from 
whence iſſued appearance of fire and flames; and when. it was neceſlary, the 
audience were treated. with hideous yellings and noiſes, as imitative of the 
howlings and cries of the wretched: ſouls tormented. by the relentleſs demons. 
From this yawning cave the devils themſelves conftantly aſcended, to delight 
and to inſtruct: the ſpectators; to delight, becauſe they were uſually the greateſt 
jeſters and buffoons that then appeared; and to inſtru, for that they treated 
the wretched. mortals. who were delivered to them with the utmoſt cruelty, 
warning thereby all men carefully to avoid the falling into the clutches of ſuch 
hardened and remorſeleſs ſpirits. But in the more improved ſtate of the theatre, 
and when regular plays were introduced, all this mummery was aboliſhed, and 
the whole cavern and devils, together with the higheſt platform before men- 
tioned, entirely taken away, two platforms only then remaining; and theſe 
continued a conſiderable time in uſe, the upper ſtage ſerving them for chambers, 
or any elevated ſituations (as when ſome of the actors ſhould, from the walls of 
cities or the like, diſcourſe with thoſe who were ſtanding under them on the 

lower platform). This appears from ſeveral entries to be found in the old. 
2 of the firſt plays, where mention is often made of the vpper and lauer 
dages. BY 

But, before I proceed in my diſcourſe, I beg leave to preſent to my readers 
ſoine few ſpecimens of the ancient myſteries. (which will not come in here 

| impertinently) 
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impertinentiy) as L have but juſt now explain'd the manner of ſetting up of the 
ſtage for the performance of them.—The moſt ancient that I have met with 
(in its original ſtate) is a fragment“ in the Harleian Library; there is no date 
to it, but the hand-writing of the MS. is. at leaſt as early ag the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, The ſubject is our bleſſed Saviour's deſcent into Hell. The inter- 
locutors are, Chriſt, Sathan, Janitor, Adam, Eva, Habraham, David, Johan 
Baptiſt, and Moyſes. The ſtory itſelf is fore-run by a prologue, which ſetteth 
forth the argument; it begins thus: 


Alle herkneth to me nou, 

A ſtrif wolle y tellen ou, 

Of Jheſu ant of Sathan; f 
Tho Jheſu wes {was} to Helle y gan, {gone} + 
For to vacche /fetch/ thenne thence} his, 
Ant bringen them to Paradys: 

The Devel hevede ſo muche pouſte, power } 
That alle moſten to Helle te; 

Nas not ſo holy prophete 

Seththe C/nce) Adam and Eve the appel ete, 
And he were at this worldes ſyn e, 

That he ne moſte to Helle pyne, 

Ne ſhulde he never thenne come 


Nere Jheſu Chriſt, Goddes ſonne. 


Then the prologue recites the prophecies concerning Chriſt, and thus 
eoncludes: | | 
He (Chrit) was bore for oure nede, 
In this worlde, in pore wede ; 
I this worlde he was dede, 

For to leſen (Free) us from the qued, (evil) 
For Jheſu hevede (having) ſhed ys blod, 
For our neode upon the rod, 

In Godhed, toke he then way 
That to Helle gatis lay; 
The he com there, tho (fo) ſaide he, 

Aſſe (as) you nouthe (now) ſhal ſee. 


S2 8 The 


* T call it a fragment, not but that the ſtory, or pagent, of “ our Saviour's Deſcent into Hell,“ 
(which is the ſubject) is compleat from the beginning to the end,. — but becauſe I fancy it was only a 
part of a larger performance, or an aſſemblage of pagentes, in the nature of thoſe which follow this 
ancient ſpecimen, | . 

+ Note, the words that are difficult to underſtand, I have explainedy and ſet in Italics, following 
the difficult words ſo explained. 3 
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The prologue ended, Chriſt advances and ſpeaks, rehearfing what he had 


Tuffered for the redemption of mankind, and declares his intention of comin 
to the gates of Hell was to ſet free all thoſe that believed on him. He ends his 
ſpeech thus: | | 
| Adam, thou has duere (dear) a boht (bought) 
That thou levedeſt (/aved) me noht, (nat) 
Y ſhal the bringe of (from) Helle pyne, 
Ant with the, alle of myne. 


Then the Devil ſtarts up from his gloomy regions, and ſpeaks. 


Sathan ait. Who ys that, ych here (Sar) thore? 
Ich hym rede (council) ſpeke na more; 
For he may ſo muche do, 
That he ſhal us come to, 
Forte buen oure ſere (divers) 
Ant founden hon we pleyen here. 


Dominus ait, Thou might wyten (4now) in thy lay, 
That mine woll y have away; 
Woſt (4nawft) thou never (not) whet ye ham? (I an) 
Almoſt ys thritti wynter gan, 
That thou haſt ſounded me, 
For to knowe wet y be; 
Sinne found thou never non 
In me, as in other mon, 
Ant thou ſhalt wyte wel to day, 
That mine wolle y have away; 
When thou bileveſt, al thyn one, 
Thenne myghte thou grede and grone. . 


Sathan. Par maſey.ich holde myne, 
Alle tho (C] that bueth theryne (ar are within, i. e. in Hell.) 


Then followeth various ſpeeches, in which. Sathan endeavours to prove, that 
man, having ſinned, is become ſubject to him; and Chriſt, on the other hand, 
ſnews that what he has done ta redeem loſt man is ſufficient for his ſalvation, and 
moreover adds, that all power is by God given to him, to overcome the powers. 
of darkneſs. Sathan then ceaſes to ſpeak, and Chriſt addreſſes himſelf to the 
janitar, or gate-keeper, . concluding thus his ſpeech :. 


Helle gates y come nou to, 

And I wole that heo (zhey) undo; 
Wher ys nou. this gate ward ? 

Me thuacheth (wethinks) he is a coward. 
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Janitor ait, Ich have herd wordes ſtronge, | 
Ne dare here no langore (longer) ſtonde! 
Kepe the gates whoſo may, 
Y let them ſtonde, ant ranne (run) away! 


Dominus ait, Hell gate wolle y falle, 
Ant out taken myne alle: 
Sathanas y bynde, ther ſhalt thou lay 
O that (until) comes domes day. 


Adam ait, Welcome Louerd (Lord) God of londe, | 
+ Godes ſone, ant Godes ſonde; (appointed or ordain'd} / 
Welcome Louerd mot (may) thou be, 
That thou wolt us come and le : 
Louerd nou thou art come to ous, 
Bring ous out this lothe (/oathed)) houſe ; + 
Bring us out this lothe lond, . 
Louerd henne (hence) into thy hond: 
Louerd woſt thou whet ycham ? 
Thou me ſhupteſt (pet of eorthe (earth) Adam: 
For y thyn hert (command) heveld (Held) noht, (not) 
Duere ich halbe (have) hit her (it here) aboht (bought); 


In like manner Eve, Abraham, David, &. offer up their petition to their 
Redeemer, who aſſures them that he is come to deliver them from that dreadfuF + 
dungeon, and carry them with him to Heaven ;—it ends thus: 


Louerd for thi muchele (great) grace, 

Graunte us in Heovene one place; 

Let us never be forloren, ( forſaken) 

For now ſinne Criſt ycoren (hath overcome): 

Ah bring us out of Helle pyne, (pain) 

Louerd ous and alle thynne ; 

And get us grace to libbe (/ve) and ende 

In thy ſcrince (faith) ant to Heovene wende (go), 


There is indeed in the Harleian Library two MS. copies of a very ancient Mss. in the 
myſtery, or rather an aſſemblage of myſteries, called the Plays of Cheſter ; the Harl. Lib. 


oldeſt of the two is dated 1600, and before the prologue is this entry made: l beds x 
other 2124. 


% The Proclematione for Wh:it/one Playes, made by Vm. Newal, Clarke of the 
Pendice, ann. 24 Henry the Eighth. 


« For as much as of ould tyme, not only for the augmentation and increes MS. 
of. the holy and catholick faith, of our Saviour Jeſu Chriſt, and to exort the mark. 2013. 


mindes of comon people to good devotion,. and holſome doctrine thereof; but 
alſo - 
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alſo for the comon welth, and proſperity of this city; a play, and declaration of 
divers ſtoryes of the Bible, beginning with the creacion, and fall of Lucifer, 
and ending with the generall judgment of the world, to be declared, and played, 
in the Whitſone weeke, was deviſed and made by one Sir Henry Frances, 
ſomtyme moonck of this monaſtry diſolved: who obtayning and gat of Clemant, 
then buſhop of Rome, a looo dayes of perdon ; and of the buſhop of Cheſter, 
at that tyme, 40 deyes perdon ; graunted from thenceforth to every perſon, 
reſorting in peceable maner, with good. devocion, to heare, and ſee, the ſayd 
playes, from tyme to tyme, as aft as they ſhall. be pleyed, within the ſayd citty : 
and every perſone, or perſones, diſturbing the ſayd p/ayes, in any maner of wile, 
to be accurſed by the authority of the fayde pope Clement's bulls (untyll ſuche 
tyme as he or they be abſolved thereof): which playes were deviſed to the honor 
of God, by John Arnway, then maior of. this citty of Cheſter, his bretheren, 
and whole cominalty thereof, to be brought forth, declared, and played, at the 
coſtes and charges of the craftſmen, and occupations of the ſayd city; which 
hither unto haive from tyme to tyme uſed, and performed the ſame, accordingly, 
— Wherfore the maior, in the kinges name, ſtratly chargeth, and comandeth, 
that every perſon, and. perſones, of what eſtate, degre or condicion ſoever they 
be, reſorting to the ſayd playes, do uſe themſelves peaceblie, without making 
any aſſault, affray, or other diſturbance, wherby the ſame p/ayes ſhall be 
diſturbed; and that no maner of perſone, or perſones, whoſoever he or they be, 
do uſe or weare any unlawfull weapons, within the precinct of the ſayd citty, 
during the tyme of the ſayd p/ayes, not only upon payne of curſing by authority 
of the ſayd pope Clemant's bulls, but alſo upon peyne of impriſonment of their 
| bodyes, and making fine to the.kynge at the maior's pleaſure.” 


Underneath this proclamation the third Randal Holme hath written “ Sir 
John Arnway maior, 1327 and 1328 ; at which tyme theſe playes were written 
by one Randall Higgenett, a monk of Cheſter Abby, and played openly in the 
Whitſon weeke:” | | 


Then followeth “ the bares,” (or the ſhort arguments of the pagents, by 
way of prologue) which are reade beefore the begininge of the Playes of 
_ Cheſter.” The firſt ſtanza runs thus: . 


Reverende lordes, and ladyes alle, 
That at this tyme here aſſembled be, 
By this meſſauge underſtonde you ſhall 
That ſome tymes there was mayor of this citie, 
Sir fobn Arnway, knight, who moſt worthilye 
Contented hymſelf to ſett out in playe, Ys 
The deviſe of one Donne Randall, monk of Cheſter Abby. 


'Then, 
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Then, after ſome few ſtanzas more, the prologue explains and aſſigns the F 
parts which each company ſhould- take upon them to have performed; the firſt is 
the tanners.— 8 —— 


Nowe you worſhippfull tanners, that of cuſtome olde, 
The fall of Lucifer did ſette out: . is 

Some writers a warrante, your matter therfor be ſhoulde 
Craftelye to playe the ſame, to all the rowtte; 
And yf any therof ſtande in any doubte, 

Your authour his auther hath : your ſhewe let bee 

Good ſpeech, fyne players, with apparrill comelye. 


In the ſame manner the prologue runs through the reſt of the pagents.—2. To 
the drapers was aſſigned “ tbe creation of the worlde, Adam and Eve. —3. To 
the water leaders, and drawers of the river Dee, re ſtorye of Noe.” Here it is 
remarkable that the auther has made Noah's wife as perverſe as Job's, and ſhe 
{ticks not to ſwear by Chrit, and by St. John, &c.]—4. To the barbers and wax- 
chandlers, “ the offerynge of Melcheſedecke, of breede and wyne.—;. To the 
cuppers and linen-drapers, “ the ſtoryè of Balaam and his ase, and of Balacke the 
kinge.” —6. To the wrights and laters, be beirth of Chriſte.” — . To the 
painters and glaziers, ** 7he angel appearing to the ſhepherds.” —8. To the mer- 

; chant vintners, ** the ſetting forth of the wiſe men in ſearch of Chriſt.” —g; To the 
mercers, *© the offeringe of the wiſe men. - 10. To the goldſmiths, „re murder 
of the innocents.” — ti. To the blackſmiths, to ſhow ** howe Chriſte amonge the 
daFers in the Temple did diſpute.” — 12. To the butchers, ** the florie of Sathan 
that Chriſte woulde needes tempte.”—13. To the glovers was aſſigned the“ death 
of Lazarus, and his riſeing againe.” —14. The curviſors were to ſhow *©* hae 
that to Jeruſalem our Saviour tooke the waye.”—15. The bakers, ©* howe Chriſte 
our Savyour, at hys laſt ſupper, gave his body and his bloude for redemption of us al.” 
—16. To the fletchers, bowyers, coopers, ſtringers, and ironmongers, was given 
the ſetting forth © of Chrifte's doleful death, his ſcourginge, his whippinge, his 
bloude ſbedd, and paſſion.” — 17. The cooks were to ſhow & bow Chriſte deſcended 
into Helle, and what he did in that place.” —18. The ſkinners ſhould ſet forth 
«the ſtorye of the reſurrectione. *—19, The ſadlers and furterers performed 
« the appearances of Chriſte, his travayle to Emaus.”—20, The taylors were 
charged to ſee that they . zhe florye of the affention- formablye dide frame.” — 

21. And 


* In the dayes of ceremonial religion, they uſed (at Wytney in Oxfordſhire) to ſet fourthe 
yearly, in maner of a ſhew or interlude, the Reſurrection of our Lord, &c. for the which Purpoſes, 
and the more lively heareby to exhibite to the eye the hole action of the reſurrection, the prieſts 
garniſhed out certain ſmalle puppettes, repreſenting the perſons of Chriſte, the watchmen, Marie, 
and others; amongeſt the which, one bare the part of a wakinge watchman, who eſpiinge Chriſte 
to ariſe, made a continual noyce, like to the found that is cauſed by the metynge of two ſtyckes, + 
and was thereof coinmonly called Fack Snacker of IYytney,—Lambarde's Topographical Dictionary, 


written ſomewherg about the year 1570, Edit. 1739, fol. 459. 


Judgement.” 


, Pageant :— 
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21. And the fiſhmongers were to ſhow ** the peagant of the Holy Gbeſte. 


22. And the ſherman ſhould ** ewe forth-howe Antichriſt ſhoulde riſe.” — And 


then, 23, „% diers and hewſters Antechriſt bringe aut. — And 24, laſtly, the 
wavers ſhould cauſe to be performed ** the cominge of Chriſte, to geve eternall 


As a ſpecimen of the piece, take the following ſhort quotation from the firſt 


Godde alone ſpeakes. | 


Ego ſum alpha et omega, primus et noviſſimus. 
It was my will it ſhoulde be ſoe, 
Hit is, —hit was, —it ſhal be thus; 
I am greate God gracious, 

Which never had begyninge,; 

'The holy foode of parentes 

Is ſett in my licentia ; 

I am the tryall of the Trenitye, 
Which never ſhal be,twyninge,; 
Pearleſs patron ymperiall, 

And patris ſapientia. 


From this ſhort ſpecimen, it is plain that not only the othography, but the 
language itſelf, has been much moderniſed ; for which reaſon I rather choſe to 
omit any longer quorations from the preſent, and give a more enlarged view of 


MS. in the the following curious myſtery, which till remains in its antiquated ſtate : it is 
Cotton Lib. preſerved in a MS. volume, written on vellum, in the Cotton Library; it is 


mark' d 
Veſpaſianus, 
8 


9 * 


ſtill more copious than the foregoing, containing no leſs than forty ſeveral 
pagents, or ſhows, the arguments of which, becauſe they are much in the ſame 
ſtile with thoſe of the former (beginning with the Creation, and ending with the 
General Judgment, including the moſt popular ſtories of Scripture) I omit.— 
This Play, by the hand-writing, ſeems to be at leaſt as early as the middle of 


the 14th century. Prefix'd to the Play is this note, in a more modern hand, 


probably written by Dr. Smith, who made the catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. 
or elſe ' by Sir Robert Cotton himſelf :—* Contenta novi teſtamenti ſcenice 


expreſſa, et actitata olim per monachos five fratres mendicantes vulgo dicitur hic 


liber Ludus Coventriæ five Ludus corporis Chriſti ſeribitur inetris Anglicanis.“ — 


On what authority this note is inſerted, I know not; but we find that the 


Coventry 


® « ] myſelf (ſays the author quoted in the former note) being then a childe, once ſaw in Poule's 


churche at London, at a feaſt of Whitſuntyde, wheare the comynge downe of the Holy Goſt was 


ſet forthe by a white pigion, that was let to fly out of a hole that ys to be ſene in the mydſt of the 
roofe of the great ile, and by a cenſer, which deſcendinge out of the ſame place almoſt to the verie 
grounde, was {winged up and downe at ſuche a lengthe, that it reached with thone ſwepe almoſt to 
the weſt-gate of the churche, and with the other to the quyre ſtaires of the ſame, breathinge out 
over the whole churche and companie a moſt pleaſant perfume, of ſuch ſwete thinges as burned 


therein. With the like doome ſhewes alſo how they uſed everie where to furniſh ſondrye parts of 


their church ſervice, as by their ſpectacles of the nativitie, paſſion and aſlcenſion, '&c;” —Lambarde, 
ut ſupra. | | 
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Coventry play, of Corpus Chriſti, was anciently a very popular performance ; — 
it is mentioned in the Four Pee's, an old interlude, where the Pardoner ſays, 


This Devil and I were of old acquaintaunce, 
For oft in the play of Corpus Chriſti, 
He hath play'd the Devil at Coventrie. 


The prologue, or argument, is ſpoken by three perſons (called vexillators) 
who ſpeak after each other alternately :—it is ended thus: | 


3d Vexill. Now have we told yow, all be dene, 


The hool matter that we thynke to playe; 
Whan that ye come hit ſhal ye ſene, 
This game wel pley'd in good aray; 
Of holy wrytte this game ſhall bene, 
And of no fablys be no way :— | 
Now God them fave from trey, and tene, 
For us that prayth upon that day, 
And I wyte them wel y mede, 
Munday next, yf that we may, 
At v1 of the belle, we gynne our play, 
In N. town, wherfor we pray, 
That God now be your ſpede. 


Take alſo the whole of the firſt pageant, tranſcrib'd in its ancient form? 


"Tas. HM. 


God ſpeaketh. 


Ego ſum alpha et omega, principium et finis. 
My name is knowyn, God and Kynge ; 


My work to make now wyl I wende; 
In myſelf reſtyth my reynenge, [reigning } 
It hath no gynnyng, ne non ende; : 
And all that evyr ſhall have beynge, | 
Is cloſyd in my mende; (mind) 


When it is made at my lykynge, 


I may it ſave, I may it ſhende, (deſtroy) 
After my pleſawns : 
So gret of myth (might) is my pouſte, (power) _ 
Al thynges ſhal be wrowth (wrought) by me; 
I am one God in perſonys thre, 
Knyt in one ſubſtawnce : 
I am the trewe Trenyte, 
Here walkyng in this wone ; 
Thre perſonys in myſelf I ſee, 
Lokyn in me God alone. 


T : 1 
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| I am the fadyr of powſte, 
My ſon with me gynnyth gon, 
My goſt (gh is grace, in majeſte 
eldeth welthe up in Hevyn tron ; (throne) 
One God thre I calle :— 
I am fadyr of myth, —my ſone kepyth ryth, 
My goſt hath lyth (/;zg4/)—and grace with alle. 
My ſelf begynnyng nevyr dyd take, 
And endeleſs I am, throow myn own myth; 
* Now wole I begynne my werke to make: 
Fyrſt I make Hevyn, with ſterrys (az) of lyth, 
In myrth and joy, evermore to wake ; 
In Hevyn I bylde angelles full bryth, (4right/ 
My ſervantes to be, and for my ſake 
Wye 


merth and melody worchep my myth, 
I holde them in my blyſſe: 


Angelles in Hevyn evyrmor ſhal be, 

In lyth ful clere, brith as ble, 

With myrthe and ſong to worchep me, 
Of joys yei (they) may not mys. 


Here the angels enter upon the upper ſtage, and ſurround the throne of God, 
finging “ To thee all angels cry aloud :—the Heavens and all the powers 
therein :—to the cheribin. and ſeraphin; continually do cry, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Saboth.“— This finiſhed, the Devil ſpeaks : 


Lucifer. To whos worchipe ſynge ye this ſonge, 
To worchip God, or reverence me ? 


But /unleſ5 } ye worchip me, ye do me wronge, 
For I am the wurthyeſt that ever may be. 


The good Angels. We worchip God, of myth moſt Rronge, 
Whiche hath formyd both us and thee; 
| We may {can} nevyr worchip hym to longe, 
7 For he is moſt worthy of mageſte : 
On knees to God we fall, 
Oure Lorde God worchip we, 
And in no wyſe honowr we the; 


A gretter Lord may nevyr non bee,, 
Than he that made us alle, 


Lucifer, A wurthyer Lorde forſothe am I, 
And wurthyer than he evyr wyl, I be; 
| In evydens that I am mor. wurthy, 
1 wyl go ſytten in Goddys ſe {/eat or throne}. 
| Above 
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Above ſunne, and mone, and ſtatrs on ſky, | 
I am now ſet, as ye may ſe ; 
Now wurchip me for moſt mythty, 
And for your Lorde, honowr now me, 
Syttynge in my ſete. 
Evil Angels, Goddys myth we forſake, 
For mor wurthy we the take, 
The to wurchep, honowr we make, 
And falles down at thy fete. 


God fbeaketh, Thu Lucyfer, for thy mykyl /great } pryde, 
I bydde the falle from Hefene / Heaven} to Helle, 
And all tho that holdyn on yowr ſide, 
In my blyſſe nevyr mor to dwelle : 
At my comawndement anoon (quickly) down then ſlyde, 
With merth and joye nevyr mor to mell ; 
In mychief and manas evyr that thou abyde 
In byttyr brennyng, and fyer ſo felle, 
In peyn evyr to be pyght (put). 
Lucifer. At thy byddyng y wyl J werke, 
And pas fro joy to peyne and ſmerte ; 
Now | am a devyl ful derke, 
That was an angel bryht. 
Now to Helle the wey J take, 
In endleſs peyn y to be pyht; 
For fere of fyr (fre) afart (afraid) I quake, 
In Helle donjoon (dungeon) my dene is dyth. 


[The Devil and his angels fink into the cavern 


From hence the play goes on, and the next which follows is the pageant of 
the Creation of the World, &c. In this manner theſe myſteries, or miracle 
plays were conſtantly conducted, and as many of the pageants play'd each day 
as the time would permit.—From Chaucer, we find them the uſual reſort of prelogue to 


the idle goſſips in Lent. the Wife of 
3 N | Bath's Tale, 
Thezefoze made J my viſitations 5 


To vigillee, & to pꝛoceſſions, 
To pꝛrachings eke, 4 to pilgzimages, 
To playes of miracles, & to mazziages. 


This is (ſays Mr. Warton) the genial 7 of Bath, who amuſes herſelf with The Hiſtory 
thoſe faſhionable diverſions, while her“ husbond was at Loudon all that Lent.'== of Englith 
And in Pierce Plowman's Crede, a piece perhaps prior to Chaucer, a friar „ * mn 
minorite mentions theſe miracles, or myſteries, as not leſs frequented than 48 


markets and taverns. 
Wie haunten no tabeznes ne hobelen abouten, Pier, Plow- 
At markets & miracles we medeley us never, man'sCrede, 


T 2 | What 
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What ſucceeded theſe myſteries we have already ſeen in the former volume 
I ſhall therefore go on with the diſcourſe, and ſpeak ſtill further of the ſtage 
itſelf. ul 

Before the Reſtoration, the ſtage decorations and ornaments were very few, 
Diſcourſe and even thoſe extremely plain and homely. © They had” (ſays a certain 
ſubjoined to author) ** no other ſcenes nor decorations of the ſtage, but only old tapeſtry, 
2 — 5 and the ſtage ſtrewed with ruſhes, with habits accordingly.” —And the nature of 
dom 1674. the ſtage contrivances, at that early period, may be ſeen plate 20, fig. 12, which- 
is Copied from an ancient wood cut prefix'd to a very early edition of Terence's 
oo 1 Comedies, in old French. Here we ſee four ſeveral curtains in the front, 
— inſtead of a ſcene ;. each curtain is divided by a column, and theſe ſpaces ſerved 
with Wood the actors to make their entries and exits, drawing the curtains aſide to let them 
Cuts. paſs. By the names over the top, it ſhuuld appear that the partitions are 
intended as deſign'd to repreſent the doors, or portals, of the houſes belonging to 
ſuch characters and their families, as might, by the nature of the play, require 
| ſeparate houſes; and the name of the perſon was wrote over his reſpective man- 
ſion, from which it is moſt likely he. conſtantly came out, and to which he alſo 
retired, as the occaſions of the play might require (unleſs he were to enter into 
another's houſe, when ſome plot or turn in the piece ſhould make it necellary 
for him to do ſo) and this might be to prevent confuſion and miſtakes, as well 
amongſt the actors themfelves, as with the ſpectators.— The ſides, which in the 
original cut are not filled up, were doubtleſs compoſed by the walls of the theatre, 
over which they hung their tapeſtry ornaments, as mentianed above; for it 
appears very plainly, that no paſſages were made on the ſides of the ſtage, nor- 
indeed were they needed, till the introduction of the fat frant ſcene, and then 
the fide entrances took place; ſo by degrees, as the players were more encou- 
raged, the houſes were more ornamented, and the fcenes with the decorations - 
augmented, which have at laſt, through a long ſucceſſion of years, arrived to the 
ſplendour and magnificence we now fee in the theatres of the preſent age. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the elegant dreſſes and vaſt improvements made in them, 

together with their great variety. | 
Ziow's Chr, The actors themſelves, even after the aboliſhing of the myſteries, made but 
fol. 698. flow improvement, till the. reign of queen Elizabeth; for ſays Stow (writing in 
her reign) “ comedians and ſtage players of former time were very poore and 
ignorant, in reſpect of theſe of. this time; but being now growne very {kilfull 
and exquiſite actors for all matters, they were entertained into ſervice of divers 
great lordes, out of which campanies there were twelve of the beſt choſen, and 
at the requeſt of Sir Francs Malſingbam they were ſworne the queenes ſervants, 
and were allowed wages, and livories, as groomes of the chamber: and untill 
this yeare 1583 the queene had no players: amongſt theſe twelve players were 
two rare men, viz. Thomas Wilſon, for a quicke, delicate, refined extemporall 
wit, and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous, plentifull, pleaſant extemporall 
wit, he was the wonder of his time.” — This is. ſaid of their firſt riſing, 
they ſoon made themſelves noted, ſo that an ancient author complains of the 
Schoole of pride of the lower claſs of players, or, as he calls them, players-men, in theſe 
Abuſe, 1579 words, “ Over-laſhing in apparel is ſo common a fault, that the very hyerlings 
23. of ſome of our players, which ſtand at revirſion of 65. by the week, jet under 


\ gentlemens- 
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gentlemens noſes in ſutis of ſilke, exerciſing themſelves to prating on the ſtage, 
and common ſcoffing when they come abroad, where they look aſkance over 
the ſhoulder at every man, of whom the Sunday before they begged an almes. 
ſay not this as though everie one that profeſſeth the qualitie ſo abuſed himſelfe, 
för it is well knowen that ſome of them are ſober, diſcrete, properly learned, 
honeſt houſholders and citizens, well thought on among their neighbours at 
home, though the pryde of their ſhadowes (I meane thoſe hangbyes whom they 
ſuccour with ſtipends) cauſe them to be ſomewhat il talked of abroad.” 

All female charaQers were formerly acted by men, no women ever appearing ' 
publicly upon the Rage before the Reſtoration, We muſt indeed except the 
performers at the court maſques and the like, where the chief ladies of the realm 
made no ſcruple of acting ſuch parts as ſuited: their fancies. —Sir William 
Davenant, after the above-mentioned period, aboliſhed the plain front curtains 
before mentioned, and cauſed painted ſcenes to be ſet in their ſtead; and alſo, 1 
by the way of compleating the theatrical improvements, brought women upon Maſt. 5.219 
the ſtage, to play their refpeCtive characters. 

But one reaſon why the ornaments of the ſtage were ſo plain and fo few,” was 
the lowneſs of the prices of admiſſion into the theatres. In the prologue to the Woman 
Woman Hater, mention is made of the two-penny gallery. The play-houſe . 1 | 
called the Hope had five ſeveral priced ſeats, from 64. to half a crown; and "Fiche. 
nearly the ſame may be inferred from the following paſſage, —* How many are Bartholow- 
there, who, according totheir ſeveral qualities, ſpend 2d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 12d. 18d. mew Fair. 
25, and ſometimes 4s. or 5s. at a play-houſe, day by day, if coach-hire, boat- prynne's 
hire, tobacco, wine, beere, and ſuch- like vaine expences, which playes doe Hiſtriomaſt. 
uſually occaſion, be caſt into the reckoning ? ”—The price of the pit was eon- 147 24 

eqns ad Lover 
ſtantly one ſhilling. , 


lt was alſo common for the audience to fit at the play, and drink wine and * 5 
beer, as well as ſmoak tobacco; and this faſhion was continued even till the 
latter end of the reign: of Charles the Firſt. But theſe unſeemly cuſtoms were 
afterwards dropped at the theatre, though now they are (ſmoaking tobacco 
excepted) reſumed and continued at Sadler's Wells. | 
In former times, while the myfteries were the only ſtage performances, they 
were often, and indeed - moſt uſually, performed in the churches, and on the 8 
, r 6 f arton's 
ſabbath day; and this faſhion, as tis thought, continued even when prophane Hiſtory or 


{tories had taken place of the religious ones. However, the playing in churches Eng. Poetry: - 
was, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, reſtrained by a proclamation iſſued Vol. 1. 
forth by Bonner, biſhop of London, to the clergy of his dioceſe, dated 1542, 
prohibiting all manner of common plays, games, or interludes, to be played, 
ſet forth, or declared, within their churches, chapels, &c. But the acting plays Reliaues 
on the ſabbath day continued even till the reign of Charles the Firſt, and they of Fe. ra | 
were then performed by the choriſters, or finging boys, of St. Paul's Cathedral Poetry, 
in London,. or'ob the Royal Chapel.“ The uſual time of acting was early in Vol 1. 
the 


* I find the following in a hand- bill preſerved amongſt the collections of title pages in the 
Harleien-Library ;—** If Mr. Brady had employed his ingenuity in petitioning the king and parlia- 
ment 
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| Biogr, Brit. the afternoon, In the reign of Charles the Firſt they generally began at three, 
I, 117+ n. d. ſo that the whole of the play. might be performed by day-light ; but this was 
| not anciently ſo, for in the prologue to the old myſtery, Ludus Coventriæ, 
| before mentioned, we find it thus; 


Vid. p. 137. Munday next, yf that we may, 
| At v1 of the belle, we gynne our play. 


Vol. a, p.94. The mummings and maſques are mentioned in the former volume; but with 
theſe ſpecies of entertainments we may (perhaps juſtly) rank the Judi, which are 
ſo frequently mentioned as performed for the diverſion of the king and his nobles 
e of at court.—“ I find (ſays Mr. Warton in his valuable Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry) 
Eng. Poetry, in the wardrobe rolls of Edward the Third, in the year 1348, an account of 
V. I, p. 236. the drefles, ad faciendum ados domini regis, ad feſtum natalis Domini, cele- 
bratos apud Guldeford—for furniſhing the plays or ſports of the king, held in 
the caſtle of Guildford, at the feaſt of Chriſtmas, In theſe ludi, ſays my record 
were expended 80 tunics of buckram of various colours, forty-two viſours of 
various ſimilitudes, that is, 14 of the faces of women, 14 of the faces of men 
with beards, 14 of heads of angels, made with filver ; twenty-eight creſts, 
14 mantles embroidered with heads of dragons, 14 white. tunics wrought with 
heads and wings of peacocks, 14 with. heads of ſwans with wings, 14 tunics 
painted with ey es of peacocks, 14 tunics of Engliſh linen painted, and as many 
tunics embroidered with ſtars of gold and filver. 


4 In the wardrobe of Richard the Second, in the year 1391, there is alſo an 
| entry which ſeems to point out a ſport much of the ſame nature—* Pro x x1 
corfs de tela linea, pro hominibus de lege contrafactis, pro ludo regis tempore 
natalis anno xX11.—for linen coifs, for counterfeiting men of the law, in the 
4 King's play at Chriſtmas.” 
i Ibid. Hiſt, The ſame author gives us A memoir of ſhews and cerimonies exhibited at 
| 7 by 9. Chriſtmas, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, in the palace at Weſtminſter.” 
3 4 It is qudted from Leland.—** This Chriſtmas (ſays that ancient author) 1489, 
| ec. 3. apend. I ſaw no diſguy ſings, and but right few plays; but there was an abbot of Miſrule 


the kynge, the queene, and my ladye the kynges moder, came into the White 

Hall, and ther hard a play.” : 
The play here laſt mentioned, together with the 444; before ſpoken of, were 
nothing more than dialogues and ſhort moral interludes, performed by the 
maſkers and diſguiſed courtiers, but ſeem not to bear any reſemblance to the old 
8 myſteries, 


| pag. 256. that made much ſport, and did right well his office.” —And again, At night 


he had done God and this nation very good ſervice; we ſhould have had very great cauſe to applaud 
and to have given him thanks for ſo great and fo good a work; but for his bringing in new deviſed 
pſalms, to amuſe and make a confuſion in our churches, we ſhall pray to God to confound ſuch his 
devices, and wiſh we had never known ſuch a man as Mr, Brady,”—Volume in the Harl. Lib. 
mark'd 5 ; g 8 „ 10 . . a 
1 1 = * perfectly underſtand the Latin original in the place, viz, 14 creſtes cum tib is 

. 42verlatis et calceatis, 14 creſtes cum montibus et cuniculis.?“ 


| 

ment for pulling down the curſed. plays, and the hackney coaches tradeing on the Lord's holy days 
| 

þ 
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myſteries, the moralities, and other pieces, which were on a far more extenſive 
plan.— And that theſe dialogues were the faſhionable diverſions at court, during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, let Hall bear witneſs: 
An. 13 of Henry the Eighth, to pleaſure the emperor, the king gave a great Hall's Union 
entertainment at Windfor ; and “ on Sonday (the 16th of June) at night, in ihn., Vite 


Hen. 8. 


the greate halle was a diſguiſyng or play. The effect of it was, that there was a fol. 99. 


roud horſe which woulde not be tamed nor bridled, but Amitie ſent Prudence 
and Police which tamed him, and force and puiſſance bridled him. This horſe 
was ment by the Frenche kyng, and Amitie by the king of Englond, and the 
emperor and the other perſones were their counſail and power. After this play 
ended was a ſumptyous maſke of 12 men and 12 women.” Again, An. 19, Ibid, 
Tow perſonèes play'd a dialogue before the kyng, the effect whereof was, fol. 156, B. 
wether riches were better than love, and when they could not agree, each called 
thre knightes, Who fought a fair battle of the barriars, and left the place; then 
come in an old man, with a filver beard, and he concluded that love and riches 
both be neceſſary for a prince; that is to ſaie, by love to be obeied and ſerved, 
and riches to reward his lovers and friends: and with this concluſion the dia- 
logue ended.” | 

Indeed this kind of dialogues, interludes, or maſques, did ſtill continue, even 
after the introduction of the regular plays, and were generally compoſed by the 
chief poets, and played by the courtiers themſelves; of which ſort Johnſon in 
particular wrote ſeveral, as well for the diverſion of the king and the queen, as 
for the entertainment of the nobility at their marriages, or ſome particular occa- 
fions.—Plate XI. of this volume, repreſents one of theſe laſt- mentioned maſques,, - 
made at the marriage of Sir Henry Unton {ſte a full account of the picture, in 
the deſcription of this plate at the end of this volume]. Here we ſee hn maſkers 
march in order round the table, where the muſicians are ſeated ; going up the 
flight of ſteps to the left, come up into the chamber, where the company are 
ſitting as at dinner: the chief maſker is Diana, who is preceded by Mercury ; © 
before him ſtand two Cupids, the one black, the other white, and a meſſenger 
is bearing a paper (that might perhaps contain the intention of the maſk) which 
he preſents to one of the chief perſonages at the feaſt, Diana is followed alter= 
nately by two of her nymphs, and two Cupids, each of them bearing a torch, 
the one in white, and the other diſguiſed as a black : each of the nymphs, who 
walk two and two, bear in one hand a bow, and in the other a wreath or garland, 
—which garlands were moſt likely to be diſtributed amongſt the ſurtounding 


gueſts. 


By way of concluſion, I ſhall juſt obſerve that Hall is accuſed of an error, Halrsunion 
where he affirms that king Henry the Eighth firſt deviſed, and cauſed to be An. 3 H. 8. 


performed in England, an entertainment called a“ maſte. His words are 
theſe:—“ On the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the kynge with x1 other 
were diſguiſed, after the maner of Italie, called a maſke, à thing not ſeene ajore 

e * il 


In the original, the maſkers at the top are paſſing by a large table, where the gueſts are placed; 
but that, as well for want of room on the plate, as that it did not immediately concern the preſent 


matter, was omitted, 
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in Englande ; thei were appareled in .garmentes long, and: brode, wrought all 

with gold, with viſers, and cappes-of gold.“ — But ſhall: this be ſaid to prove 

that no ſpecies of this ſort of entertainment before exiſted in England? or ſhall 

we fancy that Hall ſhould: have- ſo groſsly miſtaken the matter as plainly here to 

contradict what he has poſitively affirmed a few pages before, namely, the diſ- 

Harz Union guiſings with maſks, &c.; for in the firſt year of Henry the Eighth's reign (ſays 

in Vit. H. 8. the ſame author) after a great banquet, ** came a certayne number of gentelman, 

pag. 7, 4. Wherof the king was one, apparayled all in one ſwete of ſhorte garmentes, litle 

| beneth the poyntes, of blewe velvet and erymſyne, with long ſleves, all cut and 

lyned with clothe.of. gold; and the utter parte of the garmentes were powdered 

with caſtels, and ſhefes of artowes of fine doket gold; the upper partes of their 

hoſen of like ſewte and facion, the nether partes were of . ſcarlet, powdred with 

tymbrelles of fyne golde; on their heades bonets of damaſke, filver, flatte, 

woven in the ſtole, and thereupon wrought with gold, and ryche fethers in 

them, —all in vgers.” - Hence it is plain that the former mentioned Italian 

entertainment could not have been ſo particular and ſtrange on account of the 

uizers (or maſks, as they are now. called) ſince we find they were uſed long 

| before; nor can we ſuppoſe that Hall could have been guilty of ſo glaring an 

_ overſight. The moſt likely ſtory is, that the Italian maſte differed from the 

former mentioned diſguiſings in ſome of the material parts, as the dances, and 

conduct thereof; as alſo-then the new name of ma/que might be tack'd to the 

entertainment, all which may be thought to authorize the aſſertion of that 

faithful hiſtorian; But be. it as it may, «moſt of our more modern authors have 

careleſsly blunder'd over this paſſage of Hall, and ftick not very gravely to 

inform us, that the uſe of vizors, maſkings, and the like, did then, and not 

till then, take: their beginning: —yet not to go farther, one of the ſtatutes 

. enacted hy Henry the Seventh muſt ſtare them in the face; he, in the firſt year 

Stat. An. 1 of his reign, made it felony for any perſon “ to hunt by night, with painted 
| H. Tr 8 7 faces, or vizors.” 

The myſteries, that were of old-times fo famous, ſeem even in the later times 

to have furniſhed at leaſt the ground-work for another very noted ſtage per- 

fermance ; I mean that celebrated diwerfion entitled a puppet-ſhow. Take the 

fallowing bill, which was printed in the reign of queen Anne: 


— ———— = = . = . 
——— —̃ — rn. 2 8 —— 
— — —_—_—__ — — — & — ——— 
— — — 


Harl. Lib. The old Creacion of the World new revived, with the addition of the glorious 
mark. 5931. gattle obtained over the French and Spaniards by his grace the duke of Mar/- 
. borough. | 


| From the By her Majeſties permition, 
| | Toe Pages At Heatly's booth, over againſt the Cro/5 Daggers, next to Mr. Miller's booth 
in the during the time of Baz tholomew fair, will be preſented a little opera, called 


* 


The contents are theſe, 


1. The creation of Adam and Eve. 2. The intreagues of Lucifer in the garden 
of Eden. 3. Adam and Eve driven out of Paradice. 4. Cain going to plow; 
Abel driving ſheep. 5. Cain killeth his brother Abel. 6. Abraham offereth up 
his ſon //aac. 7. Three wiſe men of the Eaſt, guided by a ſtar, come and 
worſhip Chrift, 8. Jo/eph and Mary flee away by night, upon an aſs. 9. King 

a | Herd 
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Herad's eruelty; his mens ſpears laden with children, 10. Rich Dives invites 
his Jriends, and orders his porter to keep the beggars from his gate. 11. Poor 
Lazarus comes a begging at rich Dives gate, the dogs lick his ſores. 12. The 
good Angel and Death contend for Lazarus's life. 13. Rich Dives is taken 
ſick, and dieth ; he is buried in great ſolemnity. 14. Rich Dives in Hell, and 
Lazarus in Abraham's boſom, ſeen in a moſt glorious object, all in machines 
deſcending in a throne, guarded with multitudes of angels; with the breakin 
of the clouds, diſcovering the palace of the ſun, in double and treble proſpects, 
to the admiration of all the ſpeQtators.—Likewiſe ſeveral rich and large figures, 
which dances iggs, ſarabands, anticks and country dances, between every act; 
compleated with the merry humours of Sr Fn. Spendall and Punchanello, with 
ſeveral other things never yet expoſed. 


Performed by Mat. Heatly. — VIVAT REGINA. 


Here was a noble diſh of variety—a motley mixture with a witneſs! A long 
ſeries of Scripture hiſtories, the fabulous palace of the Sun, and the humours of 
Punchanello, all—all ſet forth, and but for the entertainment of one evening! 
Oh what a fertile fancy | 


But to go on. Mr. Penkethman's pantheon was a much more ſimple exhi- 
bition ; take alſo his bill, \) 


Penkethman's Pantheon, 


Conſiſting of ſeveral curious pictures and moving figures, repreſenting the 
fabulous Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods. 


The whole contains 14 ſeveral entertainments, and near 100 figures (beſides 
ſhips, beaſts, fiſh fowl, and other embelliſhments) ſome near a foot in height; 
all- which have their reſpective and peculiar motions, their very heads, legs, 
arms, hands and fingers artificially moving exactly to what they perform, and 
ſetting one foot before another, as they go, like living creatures, in ſuch manner 
that nothing but nature itſelf can exceed it.: in ſhort, the painting is by the 
fineſt hands, and the ftory and contrivance ſo admirable, that it juſtly deſerves 
to be eſteemed one of the greateſt wenders of the age.—lt eontinues to be ſhewn 
every day, from nine in the morning to nine at night, in the Great Room at the 
Duke of Marlborough's Head, in Fleet-ſtreet ; price 2s. 64.—15.—and the loweſt 
6d. Adee more of this man's performance, with the accounts of the opera, &c, 
in the Spectators, ] 


Other 8 PORT 8. 


Ihe ancient cuſtoms of our anceſtors are now, in this polite age, but little 
regarded or attended to; for in the preſent time, it is not genteel to ſit down to 
dinner until three, four, five, or ſix o'clock; the time from thence to tea is 
ſpent by the gentlemen over the bottle, and by the ladies in converſation on 
dreſs, and the like: after tea, the cards are brought, and dear quadrille beguiles 


the tedious hours, till ſupper ſummons cauſes them to riſe; they ſup, they 
Vor. III. U drink, 


q 
b 
; 
[ 
bt 
f 
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drink, and then—why then to bed; and fo life paſſes on In former times they 
uſually dined at twelve or one o'clock, and 


When they had dyned, as A you ſaye, - 
Lo2des E ladyes pede to play, 
Some to tablis, & ſome to cheſſe, 


MS. in the | With othir gamys moze & leſle; 


Harl. Lib. | | | ; | 

mark. 2252. Thus ſays an old poem intituled © King Arthur.;“ and in another, called 

MS, in the 6 * ; 

Conon Lib. Sir Launfal,” as ancient, or perhaps more ſo than the former, I find the court 
mark'd thus amuſing themſelves after their dinner: 


ligula, - | * 
IT" Eche tok with her a companye 


The fayeſt that ſche myghte a-ſpye,—ſpxty ladyes c fif; 
And went them downe anoon rygtes, | 
Tham to plep among the kuygtes, —well ſtylle with outen ſtzyk. 
The quene yede to the kozmeſte ende, 
Betwene Launfal*# Ganweyn the heude.— k after her ladycs beygt: 
To daunce they wente, all yn ſame, | 
To fe them playe, hyt was kayr game, — a lady q a knygt = 
They had menſtzelles ok moche honouzs, 
Fpdelezs, ſytoly2s, & tzompoteze, —4 tles it we2e unzygt; 
Ther they playde, for ſothe to ſaye, | 
Akter mete, the Sotnezys daye,—all What hyt was neyr nygt. 


MS: in the Diceing was a game well known by our anceſtors, and ſo much praQtiſed by 
Harl. Lib. them, that Lidgate, in his Diatory, a thort poem, adviſes all men to be aware 


mark'd 116. | | 
Of d2unken folke, lyerg, & lechezes, : 
And all them that uſith ſnche nuthzifty vyſſes, 
And all dyſe pleyers and haſardours. 


MS. in And. in another old poem, ſtill perhaps of more ancient date than the ſore- 
Ibid. Lib. going, 1 find this caution. 


d 321. | | 
* Pley With a toppe, — the diſe lok thou eſchtwe. 


Theſe were the faſhionable diverſions in the reign of Henry the Eighth.— 

Hall'sUnion & The kynge (ſays Hall, ſpeaking of that prince) aboute thys ſealon, was 
in Vitæ . . | | - : IP 

Bag 3 muche given to play. at tenice, and at the dice, which appetite certayne craftie 

perſons aboute hym perceyving, brought in Frenchmen, and Lombards, to 

make wagers with him, and ſo hee loſt inuche money; but when hee perceyved 

theyr crafte, hee eſchued their company, and let them goe.“ 1 

The fame prince (in his younger days eſpecially) delighted in martial exerciſes, 

as alſo ſhooting, ſinging, dancing, wreſtling, and caſting of the bar.—The- 

ſhooting here mentioned was ſhooting. with -bows and arrows at butts :. thus in 

: an: 
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an old ballad, written in praiſe of the. princeſs Elizabeth, wife to Henry the MS. in the 
Seventh, that prince is deſcribed as employed in a princely amuſement, We - 75 


„ See where he ſboatetb at the Jut tet, —and with him lordes three.“ 


In the comedy of the City Madam, we find alſo that ſuch diverſions were much 
affected by the city gallants. ** You (fays lord Lacy to Luke) were then gallant ; 

no meeting at the horſe-race, cocking, hunting, ſhooting, or bowling, but you 

were there,” &c. In Charles the Second's reign, this late faſhionable amuſement 

began to decline, for Jolly, ſpeaking in contempt of the country pleaſures, ſays, 

«« What are they call'd ? walking, or hawking, or ſhooting at the butts? And 

this is not wonderful, for on the introduction of muſkets, the former archery by 

degrees grew out of faſhion ; and indeed, even in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 

the ancient ſhooting. with: the long bow began to be laid afide, and people in 

general uſed to ſhoot with hand guns and croſs bows. This cuſtom ſo much 

. prevailed, that a proclamation. was by the king and parliament put forth, Statute 33 
ſtrictly forbidding the uſe of them, and obliging every man, “ beinge the kinges 3 
ſubjecte, not lame, decrepite, nor maymed, nor havyng any other lawful or IN An. 
. reaſonable cauſe or impediment, being within the age of 60 yeres (except ſpiri- cap. 3. 
tuel men, juſtices of the one bench or of the other, juſtices of aſſize, and barons | 
of the Exchequer, &c.) to uſe and exerciſe ſhotynge in longe bowes ; and 

_ allo to have a bowe and arrowes redey continuelly in his houſe, and that 

he do uſe himſelf in ſhotynge: alſo fathers, and guardians, to teach their 

male children early to ſhoot with the long bow, and to have bows continually 
provided for them: alfo maſters ſhould find bows for their apprentices.” 80 | 
that all men were compelled: to learn to ſhoot in the holidays, and at other con- | 
venient times.—At the ſame time great complaint was made to the parliament, 

by the bowyers, fletchers, ſpringers, and arrow-head makers, that numbers of 

- unlawful games, as bowling, diceing, ſlyde thrift, and ſhove groat, were prac— 
-tiſed in the fields, to their great hurt, and the prejudice of the young people; 
therefore by this act all ſuch games were ſtrictly forbid. | 

Now we are here ſpeaking of the amuſements of young people, it may no 

be amiſs to add the following poem, made by the ſecond Randall Holme, of 


. Cheſter ; I 


Auntient Cuſtoms in Games uſed by Boys, and Girles, jc in we 
merily ſett out in Verſe : Harl. Lib. 
mark. 2057. 
Any they dare chalenge for to throw the ſledge, 
To jumpe, or leape ovir ditch, or hedge; 
To wraſtle, play at ſtoole ball, or to:runne, 
To pich the barre, or to ſhoote of a gunne; 
To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten pinnes, 
To trye it out at foote- ball, by the ſhinnes 
At tick tacke, ſeize nody, maw and ruffe, 
At hot cokles, leape frogge, or blind- man's buffe: 


2 To 


; 
f 
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To drink the halper pottes, or deale at the whole cann, 
To play at cheſſe, or pue, and inke horne ; 

To daunce the moris, play at barley brake, 

At al exploits a man can think or ſpeak : 

At ſhove groate, venter poynte, or croſs and pile, 

At beſhrew him that's laſt at any ſtile ;. 

At leapinge over a Chriſtmas bonfire, 

Or at the drawynge dame out of the myer ; 

At ſhoote cocke, Gregory, ſtoole ball, and what not; 
Picke poynt, toppe and ſcourge to make him hott. 


2 In the old morality intituled New Cuſtom, firſt printed an. 157 3, Perverſe 


Plays, V. 1. Doctrine, in a deriding ſpeech, mentions the following games: 


Give them that which is meete for them, a racket and a ball, 
Or ſome other trifle, to buſy their heads withall; 
Playinge at coytes or nine hooles, or ſhooting at. buttes,—&c. - 


By a ſtatute made in the 11th year of Henry the Seventh, it was enacted, - 
_— An. that no prentice ſhould play at tenys, claſh, dice, cards, bowles, or ſuch-lile: 
Cip. „ Vunlawful games (except dureing the Chriſtmaſs hollydayes, and then only within 
their maſters houſes) ;.alſo any houſholder allowing any of the above games in 

his houſe (at Chriſtmaſs excepted) ſhould be fined 6s. 8d. for every offence. 


Of the bowls and tennice, as mentioned above, hear what an old book, inti- 


| Eountry tuled Country Contentments, ſaith:—“ Bowl/ing, in which a man ſhall finde 


es great art in chooſing out his ground, and preventing the winding, hanging, and 


rap. 8. many turning advantages of the ſame, wether it be in open feild places or in 
cloſe allies. And in this {port the chuſing of the bowle is the greateſt cunning; 
your flat bowles being the beſt for allies; your round byazed bowles for open 
grounds of advantage; and your round bowles like a ball, for green ſwarthes, 
that are plain and level. Not inferior to this ſport, either for health or action, 
are the teniſe and batoone ; the firit a paſtime in cloſe or open courts, ſtriking a 
little ball to and fro, either with the palm of the hand, or with a racket ; che 
other a ſtrong and moveing ſport in the open fields, with a great ball of double 
leather filled with wind, and driven to and fro with the ſtrength of a man's arm 
armed with a bracer of wood.” —This laſt game was of late years revived b 
ſome Italians, and a yard for that purpoſe made at Pimlico ; they called it the 
Olympic game. | 

paffionate In the Paſſionate Madman, of Beaumont. and Fletcher, I find mention of 

Madman ſome other games: a gentleman therein ſays, 


Act 1. | 
: Or may I thrive as I deſerve at billiards ;. 
No other wiſe at cheſs, or at-primero, 


Dumb In the Dumb Knight alſo mention is made of another, named mount cent; 
Knights, the name was taken from hundreds; it was play'd by counting, This mount 
cent, as well as the primero, were games upon the cards. 
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A book intituled “ The compleat Gameſter, printed ann. 1674, contains Compleat 
inſtructions for the following games :—Firſt of 4://zards, of trucks (not much Gametter. 
unlike 4i//zards) of bowling, and of the game at chef. Then follows the games 1674. 
at cards; of picket, of gleek, l'ombre, cribbidge, all fours, Engliſh ruff and 
honours, and whilſt, French ruff, five cards, coſtly colours, bone ace, put and 
the high game, wit and reaſon, the art of memory, plain dealing, queen Na- 
zareen, lanterloo, penneech, poſt and pair, bankafalet, beaſt.— Ihen follows 
games within the tables; of Iriſh, backgammon, tick tack, dubblets, ſice ace, 
ketch dolti—Garnes with6ut the tables; inn and inn, of paſſage, of hazard ;— 
together with the whole art and myſtery of riding, whether the great horſe, or 
any other. To which is added, of raceing, of archery, and of cock- fighting. 
Amongſt the robuſtic exerciſes, are to be reckoned thoſe of wreſtling and Norden's 
hurling, ** which (ſays Norden) were ſharpe and ſevere activities, for which Gen. _ 
the Corniſh men were famous. The firſt (adds he) is'violent, but the ſecond is — 
dangerous: the firſt is in two ſortes, by holdſter (as they call it) and by the 
coller; the ſeconde likewiſe of two ſortes, as hurling to goales, and hurling to 
the countrye. - Amongſt theſe we may place the gymnaſtic exerciſes with the 
fiſts, cudgelling, and the like; and yet theſe are but play to thoſe cruel feats 
exhibited in the beginning of the preſent century. Take an adveitiſement from 
a news-paper, dated 1501, November the 12th. From 42 
| | EEE 0 a. YL - ollect. o 
« At his majeſty's Bear- garden, at Hockley in the Hole, a trial of {kill is to Title Pages 
be performed to- morrrow, being Wedneſday the 12th inſtant November, 1701, Han _ 
between William Carpenter, of Oxford, (who lately fought the Champion of mark, gart 
the Weſt) and does now invite Thomas Cook, butcher of Gloceſter, both 
maſters of the noble ſcience, to fight with the uſual weapons.— I the faid 
Thomas Cook; for our former diſappointment of gentelmen, now will not fail 
(God willing): wet or dry, money or no money, to meet the fair inviter, 
deſireing a clear ſtage, and from him no favour, - Note, I detire all gentlemen 
to come exactly at two of the clock; for, upon honour, I do promiſe it ſhall 
be a good prize, if there is no box, as it there was a box of fifty pound,” 


mark, 593t, 


In another advertiſement of this-ſort, dated 1709, the champions promiſe, at 
two o'clock exactly, to exerciſe with the following weapons, viz. bask ford, Ibid. 
feoord and dagger, ſword and buckler, fiugle falchion, and caſe of falchions';—and 
in yet another bill, beſides the foregoing weapons, we find /word and gauntlet, 
and quarter flaff, With theſe weapons. they uſed to fight oa ſtages, generally 
taking the greateſt care not to flay, but only maim and disfigure their antago— 
niſts.—It is ſurprizing that people, who call themſelves Chriſtians, could delight 
in beholding ſuch” cruel and inhuman trials of the ſkill and activity of the 
champions! 

No we are ſpeaking of the amuſements ſhown forth at the Bear-garden, we 
muſt not omit the following :—- 


At the Bear-Garden at Hockley in the Hole, 1710. 


This is to give notice to all gentlemen gameſters, and others, that on this 1d. 
preſent. Monday. is a match to be tought by two dogs, one from Newgate market, 
| = againſt 
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againſt one of Honey- lane market, at a bull, for a guinea to be ſpent :- five let 
goes out of hand; which goes faireſt, and furtheſt in, wins all.—Likewiſe a 
green bull to be baited, which was never baited-before, and a bull to be 
turned looſe with fire-works all over. him: alſo a mad aſs to be baited. — 
Likewiſe, there are two bear dogs to jump, three jumps a piece, at a bear, which 
jumps higheft, for ten ſhillings to be ſpent : with variety of bull and bear 
baiting; and a dog to be drawn up with fire works. | 


g To begin exactly at three of the clock,  Vivat Regina. 


VideVol.2, Some mention has already been made, in the ſecond volume, of the May 
of 38 ſports, and the following quotation may ſerve ſtill further to elucidate the ancient 
P'S 99. manner of them: it is from the Knight of the Burning Peſtle, by Beaumont 
Knight of and Fletcher. In the 4th act the Citizen ſays, Let Ralph come out on 
Pede, 24 May-day, in the morning, and ſpeak upon a conduit, with all his ſcarfs about 
bim, and his feather, and his rings, and his knacks, as Lord of the May.“ — : 
Soon after Ralph enters, properly habited, and makes. an. occaſional ſpeech, 
ſaying, 1 
With gilded ſtaff, and croſſed ſcarf, the May Lord here I ſtand. 


— ————— Oh you, I ſay, of this ſame noble town, 
And lift aloft your velvet heads, and ſlipping of your gowns, 
With bells on legs, and napkins clean unto your ſhoulders ty'd, 
With ſcarfs and garters as you pleaſe, and hey for gur town cry'd ; 
March out and ſhow your willing minds, by twenty and by twenty, 
} To Hog ſdon, or to Newington, where ale and cakes are plenty: 
And let it ne'er be ſaid, for ſhame, that we, the youths of London, 
Lay thruming vf our caps at home, and left our cuſtome undone. 


| Beſides all this, they uſed to make mock proceſſions, with-variqus. pageants; &c. 
amongſt which uſually was the maid Marian, who was repreſented hy a boy habited 
like a woman, and he walk'd with a mincing pace, to imitate the female gait. 

'. Halls Union Take alſo the following account of a Maying from Hall. —“ In the ſeventh 
| in Vit. H. 8. year of his reign, king Henry the Eighth, on May-day morning, with queene 
Vide Stow's Katherine his wife, accompanied with many, lords and, ladies, rode a maying 
Survey. from Greenwich, to the high ground on Shooter's Hill, where, as they paſſed 
Aol. 78. & 80 by the way, they eſpyed a company of tall yeomen, clothed all in greene, with 
| greene hoods, and with bowes and arrowes, to the number of 200. One, being 
their chieftain, was called Robin Hood, who required the king and all his 
company to ſtay and fee his men ſhoot ;,.wherto the king granting, Robin Hood 
 whiſtled, and all the 200 archers ſhot off, looſing all at once; and when he 

_ whiftled againe, they likewiſe ſhot. againe: their arrowes whiſtled by craft of 

the head, fo that the noiſe was ſtrange and loud, which greatly delighted the 

king, queene, and, their company. Moreover, this Robin Hood deſired the 

king and queen, with their retinue, to enter the greene wood, where, in arbours 

made with boughes, and deckt with flowers, they were ſet, and ſerved plenti- 

fully with., yeniſon and wine, by Robin Hood and his meyny, to their great 
_Eontentment, and had other pageants and paſtimes.“ By 
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By way of concluding this chapter, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that bonfires and other 
rejoicings of like nature, were not only patroniſed, but even commanded, by the 
kings of England, on particular occafions ; — thus, at the concluſion of the mar- MS. in ch 
riage between the prince of Caſtile, and Mary, daughter to king Henry the Se- Cotton Lib, 
yenth ;—the king, by his lettcr, directed to the mayor and aldermen of London, mar''d Ti- 
informed them, that the above marriage was finally concluded; after which pre- tus, 1; 
amble, the letter thus finiſhes.—* As we doubt not but yee, and every of you, 
will take pleaſure and comfort in the hearing thereof; ſo, with convenient dili- 
gence, upon the ſight of theſe our letters, ye will cauſe demonſtrations and to- 
kens of rejoycing and comfort, to be made in ſundry places, within oure city; 
there aſwell- by making fyers, 1n ſuch places as you ſhal thinke convenient, as 
otherwiſe in the beſt, and moſt comfortable manner that ye can; fo that thereby 
yt-maie be evidently knowne, what gladnes and rejoyſing is to be generally taken 
and made, '&c, * 


MARRIAGES, &c. 


To what has been already faid on this ſubject, we may juſtly add the following. 
remarks ; —and firſt we will ſpeak of the gallantry of our anceſtors. — The lover 
did not dare to approach his ſovereign. miftreſs. with his vows of love, till, with 
tome ſweet madrigal, or enchanting panegyric, he had, by extolling her beauty, 
her charms, ker graces, and her virtues, ſoftened her heart, and paved the way 
for his addreſſes: but, however they might flouriſh away with their metaphors and 
ſimilies, it is but juſtice to clear them from the bombaſtic ſtile of the more mo- 
dern gallants.. - -The raiſing the object of their heart above the clouds, and mak- 
ing her equal, if not ſuperior in beauty, to the inhabitants of the bleſs'd abodes, 
was a ſort of ſuperlative nonſenſe, unknown to, or at leaſt un practiced by them ; 
No: tis to the inventive genius of their wiſe and improving offspring, we 
owe theſe wondrous and extraordinary fallies of an elevated and aſpiring ſoul 1— 
We may juſtly ſay that love- compliments, in the earlier ages, were but in the bud, 
but matured and brought to perfection, in the ſucceeding times. -In a love poem 
(at leaſt as early as the reign of Edward the Firſt) .] find the enamour'd ſwain 
contents himſelf with only declaring, that his miſtreſs is the faireſt laſs betwixt 
Lincoln and London. But let the reader judge for himſelf of the ſtile and faſhion 
cf this love inſpired production: | 


When the nyhtengale ſinges, the wodes waxen grene, __ q } ug 
Lef, gras, and bloſme ſpringes, in Averyl y wene; mark, 235 35 
Ant love is to myn herte gon, with one ſpere fo kene, 1 
Nyht and day my bled hyt drynkes, myn harte deth me tene: 

Ich have loved al this yer, that y may love na more, 
Ich have ſiked mani ſyk, Lemmon for thin ore, 
Vet mi love never the ner, and that me reweth ſore; 
Suete Lemmon thenk on me, ich have loved the fore, 
Suete Lemmon, y preye the of love one ſpeche, 
Whil y lyve ia world ſo wyde, other nille y ſeche: 1 


MS, penes 
Author, 
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Wich thy love my ſuete leof, mi bliſs thou mihtes eche, 
A ſuete coſs of thy mowth mihte be my leche; | 
Suete Lemmon y preye the, of a love bene, 
-Gef.thou me loveſt, aſe men ſays, Lemmon as y wene 
Ant gef hit the wille, be thou loke that hit be ſene, 
80 muchol y thonke upon the, that al y waxe grene ; 
- Bitwene Lyncolne and Lynderſeye, Northamtonn, ant Lounde, 
Ne wot y non ſo fayr a mayd, as y go for ybounde: 
Suete Lemmon y preye the, thou lovie me a ſtounde, 
"Y wole mone-my ſong, on wham that hit ys on ylong, 


Now, ſeriouſly, TI think that this little poem (the occaſion confidered) is very 
modeſt, and entirely within the bounds of reaſon :---perhaps quite the ſame can- 
not be ſaid of the following flouriſh, which (as we are told at the end) was writ- 
ten by a duke of York. It is contained in a MS. on paper, in my own poſſeſſion 
and, by the hand-writing, and a ſubſequent entry, appears to be as old as the 


reign of Henry the Fifth; as the whole of the poem would be too long to inſert 
it entire, I haye only ſelected ſome. of the moſt ſtriking ſtanzas: | 


Excellent ſoveraine ſemely to ſee, - - Proved prudence, peerleſs of pris, 
Bright bloſſome of benyngnyte, = = .-. Figure faireſt, and freſheſt of devys: 


I recomannde me to your rialneſs, - - As lovely as I can or may, 


Beſechyng inwardly your gentleneſle, - Let never faynt hert true love betraye. 
Vour womanly beaute delicious, - — Hath me hent all into his cheyne, 


But ye graunte me your love gracious, = My hert will melt, as ſnowe in reyne. 


Yif ye wiſt my lyfe, and knewe, - -.- And af the peynes that y feel], 
Y wys ye wold upon me rewe, - - Though your hert wer made of ſteell. 


And. though ye be of high renoun, - - Let mercy enclyne your hert ſo fre, 


To you lady this is my boun,.- - - - - To graunt me grace, in ſom degre. 
Myn hert is ſet in your delite, -.- - - Preveth it well be experience, 


And to you my trouth I plyte, - - - - That ever. y drede your offence, 


Allas that God ne hadde = = - - = - By verry reaſonne of truthe, 
In your perſone properly made.- - Half your beaute, merci and ruthe. 


But fortune is no thinge my frende, - - But ever ſhe caſteth me to ſpille, 


For love y may no longer lende, - So he propoſeth me to ſpille. 
But ſith it ſtant in ſuche degre, - And may none otherwyſe trende, 
Of farewell, myn end ſhall be, - - - To youwarde, wher ever ye wende. 


Farewell ladi of grete pris, .- -- Farewell wys, both fare, and free, 
Farewell freefull flourdelys, - . Farewell burell, brighte of ble, 
Farewell ſaphir, ſoverain of aſſay, - - Farewell feir, fresſheſt and fre, 
Farewell rubye, rial of array, - - - - - Farewell dyamand, dere in degre, 


Farewell perle, pris preiſable, -- Farewell criſtall, coriouſe in: kynde, 
Farewell amyceſt, all amyable, - Farewell emeraude, moſt of mynde. 


Farewell 
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'Farewell creature, comely of kynde, - Farewell lanterne, luſſom of light, 
Farewell mynder, moſt of my mynde; Farewell ſoverain, ſemely in ſighte. 


Farewell amerouſe, and amyable, - Farewell worthy, witty, and wys, 
Farewell pured pris, priſable, ,- Farewell ryall roſe in the rys; 
Farewell fair, .and fre figurable, - - - Farewell womanly wight in the wede, 
Farewell dereworth, and delitable, - Farewell foiſon your love for to fede. 
Farewell carbouncle, choſen chiefe, - Farewell gloriouſe, as gold y grave, 
Farewell pured principall in prees, - Farewell graciouſe; God you fave ! 
Farewell derworth of dignite, - - Farewell grace of governaunce,, 
How ever y fare—farewell ye, - - Farewell prymeroſe, my pleſaunce. 


Explicit Amor. per ducem Ebor. nup. fact.] 


This riſes a little higher than the former ;—but what ſhall-we ſay of the fol- 
lowing ſtrange mixture of old French and Engliſh? We muſt ſurely in extaſy 
cry out, Oh, it is the tender breathing of the love-ſick ſoul However, reader, 


take it as it is, from the above-mentioned MS. Ex ibid. 


MS. penes 
En Jheſu-roy ſoverayne, Tou lady fair and fre, Author. 
En fyne amour certain, - Als reaſon telleth me, 

Come a mon coer demeſne, - - Swetynge y grete the, 

Unquore durant en peyne, - - But ye my bote be; 

Quar en foye vous die, - - I holde noon your peer; 
Deſore en vous aftie, - - - - As in my true feer, 

Tre doulce, treſbein ame, - - Myn onne derlyng dere :— 
De votre loial vie Blethly wold y here, 

Tre doulce creature, - - - - - Myn hert is wonder wo 
Pur votre longe demure— That is ſo fer me fro: 

Ore ſwetyng loial & pure, - - Let not our love go, 

Qar certain & ſure, - - - - - Y love you, and no moo; 

Si jeo les ofe dire That is agein 1kill, 

Qune chaſt coer deſire = - - That ye may fullfille, 

Se vous quant jeo remembre, - Fair ſo flour on hill, 

Sovent foitz ſupprice, I figh, and mone full ſtill: 
Ne poet eſtre a taunt, - - - - As y wolde with right, 
Mais Jheſu tout puiſſaunt, - - Of you me ſend a fight. 


But what is even this, to the ſuns, the moons, the ſtars, the Cupids, the 
flames, and the darts, of the latter ages? 


In the Harleian Library I meet with a remarkable note; it is as follows: : 
% By the civil law, whatſoever is given ex ſponſalitia largitate, betwixt them . t 
that are promiſed in marriage, hath a condition (for the moſt part ſilent) that it _— l 
may be had again, if marriage enſue not: but if the man ſhould have had a kiſs 
for his money, he ſhould loſe one half of that which he gave. Vet with the 
woman it is otherwiſe, for kifling, or not kiſſing, whatſoever ſhe gave, ſhe may 
alk and have it again: however, this extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets, 
and ſuch-like ſmall wares.” ” 
Vor, III. X In 
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Stow's Chr. In the*reign of Elizabeth (ſays Howe, in his additions to Stow's Chronicle) 
FE: J. it was © the cuſtome for maydes, and gentelwomen, to give their favorites, as 
An. 1631. tokens of their love, little handkerchiefs of about three or four inches ſquare, 
wrought round about, and with a button or a taſſel at each corner, and a little 
one in the middle with ſilke and threed: the beſt edged with a fmall gold lace, 
or twiſt, which being foulded up in foure croſſe foldes, fo as the middle might 
be ſeene, gentlemen and others did uſually wear them in their hatts, as favours 
of their loves and miſtreſſes: ſome coſt ſix pence apiece, ſome twelve pence, and 
the richeſt ſixteene pence. And of the gentleman's preſent, a lady in Cupid's 
8 Revenge, of Beaumont and Fletcher, ſays 
Jupid's Re- | 
— 2. Given earings we will wear, 

Bracelets of our lovers hair, 

Which they on our arms ſhall twiſt, 

(With their names carv'd) on our wriſts. . 


Some of the ceremonies relative to marriages amongſt the middling fort of 
Hiſtory people, we find in the old hiſtory of John Newchombe, the wealthy clothier of 
of Jack of Newbury. Speaking of his marriage, the author. ſays,. „The bride being 
Newbury. attired in a gown of ſheeps ruſſet, and a kertle of fine worſtead, her head attired 
with a billiment of gold, .and her hair- as yellow as gold hanging down behind 
her, which was curiouſly comb'd, and pleated, according to the maner of thoſe 
days: ſhe was led to church between two fweet boys, with bride laces, and 
roſemary tied about their ſilken fleeves;. the one was Sir Thomas Parry, the 
other Sir Francis Hungerford. —Then was there a fair bride cup, of filver gilt, 
carried before her, wherein was a goodly branch of roſemary, gilded very fair, 
and hung about with ſilken ribbands of all colours; next there was a noiſe of 
muſicians, that play'd all the way before her.—After her came the chiefeſt 
maidens of the country,. ſome bearing bride cakes, and ſome garlands made of 
wheat, finely gilded, and fo paſs'd to the church: and the bridegroom finely 
apparelled, with the young men, followed cloſe behind.“ 

4 Still more I gather from Johnſon's Silent Woman. Lady Haughty ſays to 
m—_— Moroſe, We ſee no enſigns of a wedding here, no character of a bridale, 
Where be our ſkarves,. and our gloves? I pray you give em us. Let us know 

your bride's colours, and your's-at leaſt. And after ſhe adds, 


You to offend, in ſuch a high point. of ceremony as this, 
And let your nuptials want all marks of folemaity !. 
What plate have you loſt to-day ! what gifts ! 
What friends! and all through your ruſticity ! 


Henee we may learn, that the friends of the new eſpouſed couple uſed, op the 
day of their wedding, to make them preſents of plate, and other things, accord- 
ing to their ability. 

But to return: Lady Haughty continuing her ſpeech, adds, „I intimate 

> your errours to you ; no gloves, no garters, no ſkarves, no epithalamium, no 
maſque,” &c.— Theſe latter were the faſhionable entertainments, even in the 


politeſt 
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politeſt and greateſt families; and therefore in the old play of Maſſenger, (,,,.4, 
intituled A New Way to pay Old Debts,” the Page juſtly ſays that his Lord called New 
«« ſtands reſolv'd with all due pomp to have his marriage celebrated, as with Way to pay 
. running at the ring, plays, maſques and tilting,” &c. * 

Of the lower claſs of people, we have ſome intimation in Johnſon's Tale of a Ss of © 
Tub. The maidens in the morning early, on the bridegroom's firſt appearance, Tub. 
uſually preſented him with a bunch of roſemary, bound with ribbands ; to the 
which cuſtom Turf alludes, when ſpeaking of Clay, the intended bridegroom, 
who was juſt arrived—** Look (ſays he) and the wenches ha' not found un out, 
and do preſent un with a van of roſemary, and bays enough to vill a bow pott, 
or trim the head of my beſt vore horſe ; we ſhall all ha' bride laces, or points, 
I zee.” —Neither went they to church without their muſic; and this was ſo 
common a cuſtom, that Dame Turf (in the ſame play) thus reproaches her 
huſband : “ A clod you ſhould be called, to let no mufic go afore your child 
to church, to chear her heart up! —And after Scriben, ſeconding the good old 
dame's rebuke, adds, She's i'th' right, fir; for your wedding dinner is ſtary'd, 
without muſic.” 
It was cuſtomary of old time (eſpecially with the more common people) upon 

a verbal contract of marriage, and promiſes of love, to break a piece of gold, or 
. filver, in token thereof.; one half the woman kept, and the other part remained 

with the-man. In-the play of the Widow this cuſtom is mentioned, and to it 

is joined another, which I knew not of before, namely, drinking to each other. TheWidow 
The paſſage is as follows: — The Widow complaining that Ricardo, had artfully ns 
drawn her into a verbal contract, one of her ſuitors thus enquires, “ Stay, ſtay ! Fletcher, & 
you broke no gold between you?“ She anſwers, © We broke nothing, fir.” Middleton. 
He adds,“ Nor drank to each other?“ She again replies,“ Not a drop, fir.” 
Then he concludes from thence, that the contract cannot ſtand good in law, — 
So much for the ceremonies before marriage. | 


At Dunmow priory, in Eſſex, a whimſical cuſtom prevailed. © In this 18. 
priory (lays a MS. in the Harleian Library) aroſe a cuſtom, begun and inſtituted Bib. Hart. 
either by Robert Lord Fitz Walter (who lived in the reign of Henry the Third) inſig. 980, 
or one of his immediate ſucceſſors, —that he who repents him not of his mar- © alia. 
riage, ſleeping or waking, in a year or a day, may lawfully come to Dunmow, 
and fetch a gammon of bacon ; which bacon was delivered with ſuch ſolemnity 
and triumph as they of the priory and townſmen could make. The manner of 
it was as follows :—The party or pilgrim for the bacon was to take an oath 
before the prior, the convent, and the whole town, humbly kneeling in the 
church-yard, upon two hard and pointed ſtones” (which ſtones are to be ſeen 
in the priory church to this day).—The form of the oath, as modernized in the 
MS. is as follows: 


«& You ſhall ſwear by cuſtome of confeſſione, 
If ever you made any nuptial trangrecion; 
Be ye eyther maried, man or wife, 
By houſhold brawls, or contentious ſtrife, 
Or otherwiſe, in bed, or at borde, 
Offended each other in deede, or in worde; 


X 2 Or 


4 
1 
1 
+ 
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Or ſince the pariſh clerke ſaide Amen, 

Wiſhed yourſelfes unmarried agen; 

Or in a twelve month time and a day, 
Repented not, in thought, any maner of way, 
But continued true, and juſt in deſire, 

As when you joined handes in holy quire : 

If to theſe condicions, . withouten all feare, 

Of youre owne accord, you will truely ſweare, - 
You ſhall of oure bacon of Dunmow receive, 

To bear it hence, with love, and good leave; 
For this is our cuſtom of Dunmow, well known, 
Tho' the. paſtime be. our's, the bacon's your own. 


«© .,- . p 
„ 


This oath being adminiſtered, with a long proceſſione, and ſinging over him 
all the while, he was afterwards taken up, and carried upon mens ſhoulders, 
firſt about the priory church-yard, and after through the town, with all the 
friers and brethren, and all the townsfolk, young and old, folowing with 
acclaimations and ſhouts, with his bacon before him; and afterwards (recieving 
the bacon) he returned home.” 


It appears, by the records of the houſe, that three ſeveral perſons had of this 
bacon, at three feveral times. 


« Be it remembred, that one Richard Wright, of Badebrigh, neare the citte 
of Norwich, in the counte of Norfolke, yeaman, came, and required of the 
bacon of Dunmow, namely the 27th daye of Aprille, in the 23 yeare of the 
reigne of Henrie 6th, and according to the forme of the charter, was ſworne 
before John Cannon, pryor of thys place, and the convent, and many other: 
neighbours ; and there was delivered to him, the ſaid Richard, one fleeche of 
bacon.” 


© Be it remembered, that one Stephyn Samvell, of Little Ayſton, .in the 
county of Eſſex, huſbandman, came to the priory of Dunmow on our Lady 
Daye, in Lent, the ſeaventh yeare of kinge Edwarde the Fourthe, and required 
a gammon of bacon, and was ſworne before Roger Bulſatt, prior, and the 
convent of this place, as alſo before a multitude of other neighbours ; and there 
was delivered unto hym one gamone of bacon.” 


« Be it remember'd, that in the yeare of our Lorde 1510, Thomas le Fuller, 
of Coggeſhall in the county of Eſſex, came to the priory of Dunmow, and 
required to have ſome of the bacon of Dunmow ; and on the 8th daye of 
September (being Sunday) in the 2d yeare of kinge Henrie the Eight, he was, 
according to the forme of the charter, ſworne before John Tyles, then pryor of 
the houſe, and the convent, as allo before a multitude of neighboures ; and 
there was delivered unto the ſaid Thomas, a gammon of bacon.” 


Theſe three claims made of the bacon, were before the diflolution of the 
monaſteries ; and ſince that period, it has alſo been demanded and received juſt 
three times more. The laſt was as late as June the 2oth, 1751, when one 


Thomas Shakeſhaft, a weaver, living in the paich of Weathersfield, in the 
| county 
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county of Eſſex, with Anne his wife, claimed the bacon, which was with much 
mock pageantry delivered to them.“ 


Though, in the above regiſter of the claimants, we find the firſt is in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, yet this inſtitution was certainly of much more 


ancient date. I find this mention of it in the Viſions of Pierce Plowman: Pier, us 
oy | | 5 man's Paſſus 
Or thoſe who mazzp fox gain, Nonus, 


And though thet do hem to Donmow, but if the Devil help 
To follow after the fliche, fetche they it never, 
And but they be both koꝛtwoꝛne, Ke. 


And alſo as follows, in'Chaucer's Wife of Bath's prologue : 


The Wife of 

Bath's Pro- 

The bacon was not ſet for hem, J trow, — 2d 

That lome men have in Eſſex, at Dunmow. - - Edit, Chau- 
cer, 1602. 


A cuſtom of ſimilar nature was held at Whichenovre, in Staffordſhire ; of 
which, together with the whole proceſſion, and manner of the delivery of the 
flitch of bacon, the reader may find a long account in Plott's Hiſtory of that Plott's Ox- 
county ;—and: (as Mr. Pennant” has kindly informed me) in the hall of the fordſhire. 
manſion-houſe, where the bacon formerly was delivered, right over the chimney- 
piece, yet hangs the flitch, cut out in wood and painted, 

Another ſtrange cuſtom alſo was held at Kylmerdon, in Somerſetſhire. The þ,,,, the 
wife had the eſtate of her huſband ; but if ſhe marrieth again, ſhe thereby loſt above men- 
her land; and if ſhe was found to be incontinent, ſhe alſo forfeited her land: tioned MS. 
but ſhe might again have it reſtored to her, provided ſhe would come into the aan See- 

f . . ator, V. 7. 1. 
open court, and there plainly acknowledge her incontinency. 


To this chapter it may not be improper to add the following account of the 


ceremonies which were uſed, and the manner of the queen's taking her chamber, Ex MS. in 
ann. 5 of Henry the Seventh, when ſhe was with child: . 
Item, Upon All- halow even, the quene tooke her chamber at Weſtmynſter, B; *I. 
gretely accompagned with ladyes and gentilwomen; that is to ſay, the lady the 
kinges modir, the ducheſſe of Northfolk, and many oudre; havyng before hir 
the greate parte of the nobles of thys royalme, being preſent at this parlement: 
and ſhe was ledde by therle of Oxenforde, and therle of Derby; and the reverent 
fader in God, the biſhop of Exceſtre, ſong the maſſe, in pontificalibus, and after 
agnus Dei; and whan the biſhop had done, the quene was lede as bifore; and 
therles of Shrewſbury, and of Kente, hylde the towelles, whan the quene toke 
her rigbtes; and the torches ware holden by knightes, and after maſs, accom- 
payned as before ; and when ſhe was comen into hir great chambre, ſhe ſtode 
undre hir cloth of eſtate ; then their was ordeyned a voide af eſpices, and (wet 
wyne ; that doone, my lorde, the quenes chamberlain, in very goode wordes, 
defired, in the quenes name, the pepul there preſent to pray God to ſende hir 


the 


One Mr. Ogborne, of Chelmsford in Eſſex, was preſent there, and painted a very exact repre- 
ſentation of the above- mentioned proceſſion, which he cauſed to be engraved, an. 1752. 
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the goode oure Hour: and fo ſhe departed to her inner chambre, which was 
| hanged, and ſceyled, with riche clothe of arras of blew, with flour de liſis of 
[| gold, without any other clothe of arras of ymagerye, whiche is not convenient 
| about wymen in ſuch caſe: and in that chambre was a riche bedde and palliet, 
* the which palliet had a marviellous riche canope of clothe of gold, with velvet 
| paly of divers colours, garneſhyd with rede roſes, enbrodured with two riche 

pannes of crymſon, couvered with raynes of lande; alſo ther was a riche auter 
1 {altar} well furnyſhed.with reliques, and a riche cupborde well and richely 
; garnyſhed ; and then ſhe recomanded hir to the goode praiers of the lordes, and 
| then my lord her chamberleyn drew the travers; and frome thens forthe no 


maner of officers came within the chambre, but ladies, and gentelwomen, after 
the olde couſtume, 


Rs T_T YY SLY — 8 


* 


Ceremonies, &c. relative to Funerals, 


= _ 6 To the account of the royal obſequies, ſet forth in the ſecond volume of this 
. 5 


7, 8, & 9. Work, I beg leave to add the following preparatory directions for the treatment 
Lib. Regal. of the corps of the kings of England, before they were buricd. It is extracted 
in Arch. of from the Liber Regalis, preſerved in the Abbey of Weſtminſter, and immediately 


bag follows the coronation ceremonies. In the ſame manner it is found in a MS. in 
J. in tne { 


Cotton Lib, the Cotton Library, as alſo again in another in my own poſſeſſion, 
Nero, D. vi. Ss 
1 & De exequiis regalibus cum iþſos ex hec ſeculo migrare contigerit.” 


© Crum Rex inundtus migraverit ex hoc ſeculo, primo a ſuits cubiculariis, corpus ejuſdem aqua calida froe te- 
fida lavari debet; deinde balſamo et aromatibus unguetur per totum. Et poſtea in panns lines cerato invol= 
vetur ; ita tamen quod facies et barba illius tantum pateant. Et circa manus et digites ipſius dictus parnus 
ceratus ita erit diſpaſitus ut quilibet digitus cum pollice utriuſque manus ſingillatim inſuatur per ſe ; ac ji manus 

_ ejus cirothecis lineis efſent cooperte., De cerebro tamen et viſceribus caveant cubicularii pradifti.— Neinde 
corpus induetur tunica uſue ad talos longa; et deſuper pallio regali adornabitur. Barba vero ipſius decenter com- 
ponetur ſuper pectus illius ; et paſimodum caput, cum facie ipſius, ſudario ſerico cooperietur : ac deinde corona 
regia aut diadema capite ejuſdem apponetur. Poſtea induentur manus ejus chrathecis cum aurofragiis ornatis ; 
et in medio digito dextre manus imponetur annulus aureus aut deauratus. Et in dextra manu ſua ponetur pila 
rotunda deaurata in qua virga deaurata erit fixa a manu ipſius uſque ad pettus protenſa, in cujus virge ſum- 
mitate erit ſignum dominicæ crucis quod ſuper pettus ejuſdem principis honeſte debet collocari ; in ſiniſtra ve- 
go manu ſceptram deauratum halebit uſque ad aurem ſiniſtram decenter protenſum : ac poſtrems tibiæ et pedes 
ipfius caligis ſericis et ſandaliis induentur : —Tali vero modo dictus princeps adornatus cum regni ſui pontifici- 
bus et magnatibus ad locum quem pro ſua ſepultura eligerit cum omni reverentia deferetur, et cum exequiis re- 


galibus haneſtiſſime tradetur ſepulture.” 


When the reader hath read the above directions, he is referred to NO. 19 of 
plate 6, (of the ſecond volume) where he will ſee the king laid forth, as is juſt 


deſcribed ; and this repreſentation is copied from the illumination which in the 
Liber Regalis is prefix d to the above directions. 


| The 
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The funeral proceſſion of Henry the Seventh, together with the ceremonies 


thereto belonging, are thus ſet forth by Hall, in his Union of the Houſes of Halls Union 


Vork and Lancaſter 


« After that all thynges neceſſary for the interment and funeral pompe of the 
late king (Hen. 7th) were ſumpteuſly prepared and done, the corps of the ſaid 
defunct was brought out of his privy chamber, into the great chamber, wher 
he reſted thre daies, and every daie had there dirige and maſſe ſong by a prelate 
mitered : and from thence he was conveighed into the halle, where he alſo was 
three daies, and had like ſervice there; and ſo thre daies in the chapell; and in 
every of theſe thre places was a hearſe * of waxe, garniſhed with banners, and q 
mourners gevyng there attendance all the ſervice tyme; and every daie thei 
oftered, and every place chaunged with blacke clothe. Upon Wednuſdaie the 
9th daie of Maiey the corps was putte into a chariott covered with blacke clothe 
of gold, drawen with 5 greate courſers, covered with blacke velvet, garniſhed 


with culshions of fine gold; and over the corps was a image or a repreſen- 


tation of the late kyng, laied on cuſhions of golde, and the ſaied image was 
appareled in the kinges riche robes of eſtate, with a crowne on the hed, and 


ball and ſcepter in the handes; and the chariot was garniſhed with banners and 


pencelles of tharmes of his dominions, titles and genealogies. When the chariot 
was thus ordered, the kinges chapell, and a great nombre of prelates, ſet for- 
ward praiyng: then folowed all the kynges ſervauntes in blacke ; then folowed 


the chariot, and after the chariot g mourners, and on every fide wer caried long 


torches and ſhorte to the nombre of fix hundred; and in this order thei came to 
Saincte George's felde, from Richemonde {for he died at Richmond). There 
met with theim all the preiſtes and clearkes, and religious men within the citee, 
and without (whiche wente formoſte, before the kynges chapell). The maior 
and his brethren, with many commoners, all clothed in blacke, met with the 
corps at London bridge, and ſo gave their attendaunce on the ſame through the 
citee: and in good ordre the compaignie paſſed through the citie, wherof the 
frreetes on every ſide were ſet with long torches, and on the ſtalles ſtoode young 
children, holdyng tapers, and fo with greate reverence the chariott was brought 
to the cathedrall churche of Sand Paule, wher the body was taken out, and 
carried into the quire, and ſet under a goodly herſe of waxe garniſhed with 
banners, pencelies and cuſhions, where was ſoung a ſolempne dirige, and a 
maſle, -with a ſermon, made by the byſshoppe of Rocheſter; duryng which 
tyme the kynges houſhold and the mourners repoſed themſelves in byſshoppe of 
Rocheſter palis. The next daie the corps, in like order, was removed toward 
Weſtminſter, Sir Edward Hayward bearynge the kinges banner, on a courſer 
trapped in the armes of the defunct. * 

| In 


® The hearſe was uſually a four - ſquare frame of timber, which was hung with black cloth, and 
garniſhed with flags and ſcutcheons; 3s allo a great quantity of une, according to the wealth and 
quality of the perſon deceaſed, — I find the following dimenſions for a hearſe in the Harleian 
Library: Each fide was twelve foot broad, and each corner poſt twelve foot high; from each of 
theſe poſts aroſe a rafter ſlanting, and all four rafters met at the top, and mortic'd in an upright poſt 
in the middle, which riſe about four foot above the corner potts,” 


in Vit. 
Hen. 8. 
fol. 18. 
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In Weſtminſter was a curious herſe, made of 9 principalles, full of lightes, 
which were lighted at the comynge-of the corps, whiche was taken out of the 
chariot by ſixe lordes, and ſet under the herſe, the image or the repreſentation 
lying upon the cuſhyn on a large. palle of golde. The herſe was double railed ; 
. within the brite railes ſatte the mourners, and within the ſeconde raile ſtoode 
knightes bearyng banners of ſainctes, and without. the ſame ſtoode officers of 
armes. When the mourners were ſet, Garter Kyng at Armes cried for the 
ſoule of the noble prince kynge Henry the VII. late kynge of this realme ; the 
quire beganne placebo, ſo ſong the dirige, whyche beynge finiſhed, the mourners 
"departed into the palaice, where they had voyde, and to repoſed for that night. 
„The next daie wer three maſes ſolemply ſong, by buſshoppes, and at the 
laſt maſſe was offored the kynges banner and courſer, his coate of armes, his 
ſworde, his target, and his helme; and at thende of maſſe the mourners offored 
up riche paulles of clothe of gold and baudekin, and when the quire ſang 
libera me, the body was put into the yearthe; and then the lorde treaſorer, lorde 
ſtewarde, lorde chamberlein, the treſorer, and comptroller of the kynges houſ- 
hold, brake their ſtaves and caſt them into the grave. Then Garter cried with 
a loude voyce, Vive le roy Henry le Huites-me, roy Dangliter & de Fraunce, fire 
 Dirland! Long live king Henry the Eighth, king of England, of France, and 
lord of Ireland!) Then all the mourners, and all other that had geven their 
attendance on this funerall obſequie, departed to the palaice, where they had a 
great and ſumptuous feaſt,” | | | 


The order in which a funeral of any noble perſon was conducted, was as 
MS. in the 


ne follows in the reign of Henry the Seventh; the which I find in a curious MS. 
Cotton Lib; 4 
mark'd Ju- Of that age: 
| lus, B. 12. 


% This is the Ordynaunce, and Guyding, that pertayneth unto the worſhipfull 
| Berying of any Eſtate, to be done in Maner and Fourme enſuynge.” 


« -Furſte, to be offerde a ſworde, by the mooſt worſhepfull of the kynne of 
..the aforefaid eſtate; and if none be attending, it ſhold bee preſented by the 
mooſt worſhipfull man that is preſent ther, on his perte. 

„Item, In like wiſe his ſhelde, his coote of worthep, his hci.ne, and creſte. 
Item, To be had a baner of the Trenite, a baner of our Ladye, a'baner of 
St. George, a baner of the ſeynt that was his advoure, and a baner of his armes. 
em, A panon of hys armes, and ſtandard, and his beſte //upporters} 
therein. | 
Item, A getone of his device, with his worde F motto). 
tem, A double valance aboute the herſe, both above and byneath, with 
his worde, and his device, written therein. | 

% Item, XII ſcochones of his armes, to be ſett upon the barres, without and 

within the herſe; and 3 dozen penſelles, to ſtande aboven, upon the herſe, 
amongſt the lightes. . 
« [femm, To be ordeyned as many-ſcochones as be pilers in the chirche, and 
ſcochones to be ſet in the 4 quarters of the ſaide churche, as beſt is to be ſette 
by diſcretion. | | 


„Iten, 
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Item, As many torches as the ſaide eſtate was of yeres of age, and on every 
torche a ſcochone hanging, and the beerers of the torches in blak. 
„Item, To be ordaynede ſtandyng, 5 officers of armes about the ſaide herſe; 
that is to ſaye, one before the ſaide herſe, bearing the coote of armes of worthep, 
and he ſtandyng at the hede, in the middle warde of the ſaid herſe ; the ſecond 
ſtanding on the right fide of the herſe, in the fore front, bearyng his ſworde ; 
and the 3d ſtondyng on the lifte fide of the ſaide herſe, bearinge his helmet and 
. creſte ; the 4th on the right ſide of the ſaide hers, in the nether part, bering his 
baner of armes; and the 5th ſtandyng on the lifte ſyde, in the nether parte, he 
bearing his penon, ſo ſtandyng till the offering; and the baners of the Trenite, 
our Lady, St. George, and the baner of his advowre, to be ſett above in partes 
of the ſaid hers, and his ſtandard alſo. 

Item, To be ordenede certeyne clothes of golde, for the ladies of his kynne, 
being within the ſaid hers; and they to offere the ſaid clothes of gold. 

* {tem, A ſcochone of innocentes, clothed in white, every innocent bearyng a 
taper in his hand, 

Item, The horſe of the ſaid eſtate, trappede with his armes, and a man of 
armes, being of his kinis /#indred) upon the ſame horſe; or elſe any other man 
of worſhep, in hys name, havyng in his hande a ſpere, ſwerde, or axe, ſo to be 
preſentede to the oftringe, in the chirche; with 2 worſhepfull inen, oon gooing 
one that oon fide of his hors, and that other on that other fide of the hors; and a 
man leding the ſame hors. 

« [tem, The heire of the ſaid eſtate, after he hath offered, ſhall ſtande upon 
the lifte fide of the preſte, receyvinge the offering of the ſwerde, helme, and 
creſt, baner of armes, cote of worſhep, and penon. | 
Item, 2 men of worſhep, to ſtand on the ſame fide of the preſte, holdynge a 
baſon with money therin, for the offeringe.“ 


And the ſame forms were continued till the Reformation, and utter aboliſh- 
ment of the Romiſh religion. The whole ceremonial rites are ſtill more fully 
explained, in another MS. written early in the begianing of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 


The maner of orderinge of every man, at the ſ-ttinge forthe of a Corps, and how Ms. in the 
Cotton Lib, 
| mark'd Ti- 
Firſt the croſſe, then the clarke and prieftes ; then they of the churche where "_— E. 


they ſhall goe, after their Eſtate and Degree. 


the corps ſhall be buried, muſt have the preheminence to go next the corps, 
within their juriſdictions; then the prelates that be in ontiſicalibus; then cer- 
tayne gentlemen in duell {mourning with their hoodes on their ſhoulders; then 
the chaplaynes of the defunct; then the overſeers; then the executoures, wear- 
inge their hoodes on their ſhuldres, becauſe their faces ſhould been ſeene, as 
miniſters of the body, going in good ordre; then a gentleman in mourning 
habitte, with a hoode on his face, to beare the baner of his armes, if he be not 
under the degree of a bannerette, and if he be but a bachelor knight, to have a 

enon of his armes, and a guydon of his creſte, and poſeys written therin, and a 


VoI. III. F | croſſe 
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croſſe of St. George in the chiefe ; the baneret to have his ſtandart made in lyæxe 
manner, with his creſte, the banners or pennon, the right ſide and left alike, 
and the ſtandart between the gentlemen in duell and the preſtes; and the herald 
at armes next before the corps, bearing, the coate of the defunct in his handes, or 
on his backe, if there be two; alſo four banners of ſaintes, at the four corners, 
borne by fower gentlemen in mourninge, habitted with hoodes on their faces; 
that is to ſay, the banner of the Trenete at the right fide of the heade, the 
bannet of our Ladye at the heade on lifte ſide, the banner of St. George at feete 
en the righte ſide, hys avoury (or patron ſaint} at the feete on the lefte ſyde; 
allo to go next after the corps, the chiefe inourner alone, and the other frendes 
to go two and two, a certeyne ſpace one from another; then the greateſt eſtates ; 
after al other to followe as ſervantes, and all that wyll : Alſo when the corps 
comethe where it ſhalle remayne, at the weſt.doore, the prelate ſhall ſence the 
corpes, which ſhall do the defired ſervice : alſo ſix of them of the place, being 
preſtes, or religious, muſt or ought to beare the corps, as allo ſo many gentle- 
men; and at the fowre corners of the riche clothe, fowre of the gteateſt eſtates 
of the ſaide churche muſt be ſupportinge, as if they bare him, and ſo to goe 
into the quyer, where there muſt be a goodlie herſe, and branches well garniſhed 
with lightes, pencells, and ſcochones of his armes; and if he be an earle, he 
muſt have a maieſte, and valence. fringed ; and if he be a knight banerett, he 
may have a valence fringed ; and a bachellor knight none: alſo the ſaid herſe 
muſt be rayled aboute, and hanged with blacke clothe, and the grounde within 
the rayles alſo ſtrayed with ruſhes; and the Roles and fourmes that mourners - 
do lean upon; the.chefe mourner at the hede, and the other mourners at the 
ſydes; alſo the helme, creſt, wreath and mantells, muſt be at the heade of the 
beere, the ſhelde on the left ſyde, and the ſworde on the righte ſyde the coat of 
armes, upon the beere; the banners to be holden within the rayles, in forme as 
they went; the herald to ſtand at the head of the corps, without the rayles, and 
all. the other without the rayles, except the mourners: the quyer ſinginge diver 
anthemes, and at the yrieleyſon, one to ſay for the ſoule of N. B. pater noſter; 
the mourners to goe their way after /bera me, and the banners to be borne to 
the ſepulcre with the corpes; and the executors muſt ſee the enterring of the 
corps; and the helme and creaſt to be ſett upon the highe alter, till the morrow- 
at the maſſes; then they are to be putt on the beere or preſentation. 


The Manner of the Offringe, at the Enterment of Noble Men. 


Furſte, in the morninge betimes, maſſe of owre Lady be ſaide; the banners 
to be holden; the helme, ſhilde, ſworde, the cote of armes, to be layde upon 
the bere, in dewe order, and the mourners in their places. 


At the Offering Tyme. 


The chiefe -morner, accompayned with all the other, to go furthe at the 
heade on the left ſyde of the herſe, and none to- offer but the chefe mourner at 
that maſſe, and he to offer 3s. 4d. and returne on the other ſyde to hys place 
that he came from; the herald (wearing his coate) before them, to and fro; 


and 
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and for lacke of the mourners at that maſſe, he may take the executors, or other 
mourninge habitte, to ſupply the roome of the mourners. 
Item, The ſecond maſſe of the Trynete, at the offringe, in like caſe as before, 
| * that the chefe mourner ſhall offer 56. 
; The thirde maſſe of Requiem, that to be ſonge by the nobleſt prelate 
al ya Hicalibus; the chefe mourners, accompayned as before, ſhall offer 
and fo go to the places they come from ; at every tyme the heraulde, or 
5 there beyng (weryng theyre maſtres cote of armes) going before the 
morners, to and fro, at offring, and to bringe them ageyne to their places; and 
the ſayde officers of armes to ſtand wythout the rayles at the heade. 

Item, Then muſte be offered the cote of armes, by two of the greateſt gen- 
temen. 

Item, Two other to offer his ſworde, the pommell, and the croſſe, forewarde. 

Item, Two to offer his helme and creſte. 

Item, If he be of the degree of an earle, to have a knyghte ryding on a courſer, 
trapped with the armes of the defunct; the ſayd knyghte armed at all places, 
laveing the head; havynge in hys hande a baitel axe, the pointe downewarde, 
led betweene too other knightes, from the weſt doore of the churche tyll they 
come to the decke {or dext, in the other copy} in the quyer, the officers of armes 
goynge before hym; and there the ſayde knight to alight, and the ſexton there 
to take the horſe as hys fee; and the knight to be led to the offringe, and there 
to offer the axe, the pointe downewarde ; then the ſayde knight to be conveyde 
into the veſtery, and there to be unarmed. 

item, Then the reſt of the mourners to go in due order, two and two, to offer 
for themſelves. 

Item, If he be an earl, there muſt be two gentlemen, to bringe two clothes of 
bawdekin from one fide of the quyer, and deliver them to the heralds, who 
ſhall deliver them to two of the greateſt eſtates, which muſt offer them, the 
loweſt eſtate firſt, and the greateſt laſte; ſome men calle theſe clothes panvles, 
and ſome clothes of gold ; whiche ſhall remayne in the churche : then all other 
to offer that wyll, the greateſt eſtates firſt next after the executors. The offer- 
inge done, the ſermon to begin; and at the laſte ende of the maſle (at verbum 
caro factus ejt) the banners of the armes, or pennons, to be offer'd, 


Thinges neceſſarie to be had at the Enterment of a Knight. 


Firſt, A repreſentation of his bodie, covered wyth blacke clothe, with a 
white croſſe of ſattyn damaſke, or lynen clothe. 

{tem, Fourmes and rayles covered with blacke clothe, and garniſhed with 
ſcochons of hys armes. 

Item, Four braunches, or a herſe, garniſhed with pencelles, 

Item, To have three maſſes, one of the Trenyte, one of our Ladye, one of 
Requiem. 

Item, A doctor to make a ſermon, and five men mourners, to offer his 
hatchments, as knightes, in black gownes and hoodes. 
Item, Fower gentlemen for his fower banners of ſayntes, and one for his 
ſtandart, in black gownes and hoodes, 


TW 2 : Iten, 
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Item, Twelve ſtafe tourches, bourne by twelve yeomen in black cotes. 
Item, Sixe braices of iron for his hatchemente. | 


The Painter's Bill.. | 
"ui Þ £3 & 
Lem, A coate of hys armes' - 26 8 | Fower banners — — 4 = 
A ſhield of hys armes — 6 8 | Fower dozen of eſchochens, 
A helme, with creſt _ OY op... of mettals & two of f- 20 = 
mantells — — „ eller — — ; 
Standart of his cognysans 26 8 | Fower dozen of penſells, as "IM 
| the braunches, &c. — * 


What is neceſlary at the Burying of a Knighte, ( from another copy.) 


Furſt the place of ſepulture, the watche of the corps 3 or 4 at the leaſt 
nyghtley, unto ſuche tyme as the corps be beryed :—a knyghte to have 
mourners, yche of theyme to have gownes- and hooddys, . 5 yards of blacke 
clothe ; the officer at armes 5 yardes; the ſtanderd, and penyons, and banner 
of ſanctis, 3 blacke gownes and hoods: blacke gownes for the prelates, or 
preſtes, for the 3 maſſes, oure Lady, the Treynety, and Requiem ; and for the 
ſarmond, the wax .chandelers for torches, and branches for the herle, and tapers 
with branches. 


Lyveries for Noble Men, at Interement; every Man according to his Eſtate. - 


A duke, for his gowne, flope, and mantille, 16 yards, at 10s. the yarde; and 
Iyvery for 18 ſervauntes. 

An earle, for his gowne, Hope, and mantell,. 16 yerdes, at 8s. the yerde ; a 
Iyvery for 17 ſervauntes. 

A baron, or bannaratt, being knyghte of the garter, for his gowne and hoods, 
6 yerds ;. and lyvery for 8 ſervauntes. 7 

A knight, 5 yardes, 6s. 8d. the yerd ; and levery for 4 ſervauntes. 

An efquyer for the body, as a knyght ; and levery for 4 ſervauntes. 

The clothe for eſquyers, and jentillmen, at 5s. the yard; levery for the 3 
ſervauntes. | 

None to where hoddes, under the degree of an eſquyer of houſholde, but only 
ſach as are of a quarter of a yerd brode; and in tyme of ned they may wher 
hoddes. 

None to where hoddes, with rolls ſlydide on hys heed, or otherwiſe, being 


under the degree of a baron, er earles ſon and heyre; but only hoodes without 
rolles. 
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Fees apperteynyng to Officers at Armys. 


At the buriall of one, beyng a pere of the reallme, of the blode riall, or elles 
ſome of theſe officers, as coneſtable, marſhall, chanceler, heygh treaſorer, cham- 
derlayn, lord admyrall, or lord preve ſeale, then hath been accoſtomyd all the 
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or THE ENGLISH 6; 
offycars of the armis to wher thene cottes of the kyngs armys, and to have theyr 


gownes, hoodes, and 5 /. to be devidyd amongyſt them; in lykewiſe if anny 


lord of perlement chance to dye, duryng the tyme of perlement, they to have 
as afor ys ſayd. 


Fees apurtayninge to the Officer at Armes, at the Enterement of any Noble In ibid. MS. 
| Perſons, (from another copy.) 


TImprimis, For his longe gowne, and hood, five yardes of blacke clothe, at 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence the yerde.— tem, If the corps be carried far, he 
muſt have fower yerdes of blacke clothe for his ridinge gowne and hood, and 
for his trap-horſe five yardes ; and for every ſervaunte three yardes.—/tem, The 
rayle withe the blacke clothe, within and without. —Ttem, The maieſte, and 
valence. Item, For a baron or his wiefes coſte, or baneret or his wiefes coſte, 
20s.—l/tem, For a knight, or his wiefes coſte, 20 s.—1[tem, A captayne or 
eſquyer, or ſuch as may have penons of armes, their coſtes 14s. 4d.— Item, 
An eſquyer, or gentleman havinge cote of armes, the coſtes 10 5. ; 

Memorandum. That no perſon, or perſons, may ſet up at any enterement, or 
any other tyme, any cotes of armes, targe, ſworde, helme, or creſte, with 
mantelles, or with other apurtenances, as banners, penons, or rayles aboute the 
heiſe, without the knowleydge and thaſent of the chefe kynge at armes, or the | 
kinge of armes of the ſame province, or the marſhall ; becauſe of the orderinge | 
of every noble perſone, according to their eſtates and degrees; upon payne of 1 
pulling downe, and loſſe of the ſaid thinges ſo ſett up, and for their fo doing to | 
be puniſh'd by the kinges conſtable, or marſhall, or the kynges courts, for the i 
miſuſeinge, or exerciſing of the ſaid fees, comytted and graunted by the kinges [ 
highneſs, and his predeceſſors, kinges of England, to the kinges at armes, and 
their deputies. 


Order for wearing of Aparelle. - 


Ordinaunces and Reformacions of Aparel, for Princes and Eſtates, ' with other 
Ladies and Gentlewomen, for the Tyme of Mourning ; made by the right 
highe, and mighty, and excellent Princeſs Margaret, Counteſs of Richmondes 
Daughter ahd ſole Heyre to the moſt noble Prince, John Duke of Somerſet» | 
and Mother to our moſt dread: Soverayne Lorde, Kynge Henry the Seventh, 
the 8 Yeare of his moſt noble Raigne. | 


Firſt, It is ordayned the greateſt eſtate to have their ſutcott, with a trayne 
before, and another behynde, and their mantells with traynes, and the greateſt 
eſtate the longeſt trayne, with hoodes and tippets, as hereafter appeareth ; and 
that in no manner of wiſe beakes be uſed, for the 'deformitye of the fame. _ 

Item, The queene to weare a ſarcotte, with a trayne before and another behynde, - 
and a mantell with a trayne, and her grace to weare the longeſt trayne, becauſe 
the is the greateſt eſtate : and a playne hoode, wythoute clokes, and a tippet at 
her hoode, beynge of a goode lengthe, on the trayne of her mantel, and in 1 
breadth a naylc and an inche: and after the firſt quarter be paſs'd, it ſhall be = | | 

© - 
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the pleaſure of her grace to have her mantell lined; it muſt. be black ſattin, or 
fine double ſarcenet; and if it be furred, it muſt be with the ermyn, powdered 


at her grace's pleaſure. | | 
Item, That my lady the kinges mother, in mourninge apparell, were every 


thinge lyke the queene. 


Item, The. kinges daughters unmaried,. ſiſters, and auntes, ſhall weare in all 


thinges like the queene, the trayne and tippets rather ſhorter. 


Memorandum, The queenes fiſter repreſenteth a ducheſs in the tyme of mourn- 


inge, and mult have livery accordingly. 


Item, A ducheſſe to weare a ſurcote, with a trayne before, and another be- 


| hynde, and a playne hoode without clokes; and tippette at the hoode, in length 


to the grounde, and in breadtli a nayle and a half an inche: and after the firſt 
quarter, the ducheſſe mantell to be. lyned, or furred ; and if it be furred, it 


muſt be with ermyne powdered, at the ende of the ermyne, ſaving that between 
every powderyng, mult be as muche ſpace as the lengthe of the ermyne. 


Item, A marqueſſe to weare a ſurcote, with a trayne before, and another be- 


: hynde ; a mantelle with a trayne; a playne. hoode without clokes; a tippette at 
the hoode in lengthe to the grounde, ſaveyng the nayle, and in bredth a nayle 
and quarter of an inche : and after the firſt quarter, the marquiſſes manttelle to 


be lyned or furred; and if it be furred, it muſt be with mynever, ſaving the 
edge both of the hoode and of the mantell, may be furred with ermyne pow- 


dered, and between every powdering the nayle. 


Item, The counteſſe to wear a ſurcote, with a trayne before, and another be- 
hynde; a mantell with a trayne; a playne hoode without clokes; a tippette in 


lengthe to the grownde, at the hood, ſaveing half a quarter, and breadth a large 
nayle: and after the firſt quarter, the counteſſes mantell to be lyned or furred ; 


and if it be furred, it muſt be with mynever, ſaveing the edge, both of the 


mantells and the hoode, may be with ermyne, powdered, and betweene every 
powdering halfe a quarter of a yard. 


Item, A ducheſſes daughter to wear in all things as a counteſſe. 
Item, A ducheſs dowager to weare in all thinges lyke a counteſſe. 
Item, A marqueſs's daughter to wear in all thinges as a baroneſſe. 
Item, A baroneſſe to weare a ſurcote, without a trayne, and a mantell accord- 


ing; a hoode without clokes; a tipette in length to the grounde, ſaveing a 
quarter of a yerde, and in breadth a ſcarce nayle. 5 


Item, An erles daughter to weare in all thinges as a baroneſſe. 
Item, Lordes daughters, and knightes wives, to wear ſurcotes with medelyng 


traynes, and no mantells, their hoods with clokes; and tippettes in bredth 
quarters of a nayle, and in length a yard and a half, to be pynned upon their 


arme. 


Item, The queenes chefe gentlewoman, and eſquires wiefes for the body, 
being in houſehold, to weare in all thinges as lordes daughters; and all other the 


queenes gentlewomen, in houſehold, to weare ſloppes, or cot harders, and hoodes 


and clokes ; the tipettes a yerd longe, and an inche broad, to be pinned on the 


ſydes of their hoodes, 


Memorandum, 
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Memorandum, Every one, not beyng under the degree of baroneſſe, to weare 
2 barbe above the chynne ; and all other as knyghtes wiefes, to were it under 
there throte, and other gentlewomen beneathe the throte roll. 

Item, Ducheſſes and counteſſes gentlewomen, as many as be barbed above the 
chyne typpet,-in length and breadth as the queenes gentlewomen have. 

For a barones no trayne; the trayne before to be narrowe, not exceeding the 
bredthe of 8 inches, and muſt be truſſed up before, under the gyrdell, or above 
upon the lefte arme. N 

Item, All chamberers ſhall weare hoodes, with clokes, and no manner of 
tippettes. 8 

"Fm Greate eitates wearing mantelles, when they ryde to have ſhort clokes, 
and hoodes, with narrow tippets, to be bound about their heades; and aſone 
as they come to court, they to laye away their whoodes; and that after the 
firſte monthe, none to wear whoodes in their betters preſence, but when they 
labour. 

Item, The queene, my lady the kinges mother, the king's daughter, ducheſſes, 
marquiſſes and counteſſes apparele to be made of the faſſion and largeneſſe as 
they weare uſed when they wore Bettes, except the tippette to be inſtead of 
Bete. ; 

A ſlope is a mourning caſſock for ladies and gentelwomen, not open before. 

The circotte is a mourning garment, made like a cloſe or ſtrayte bodyed gowne, 
wore under a mantell. 


That we may ſee the difference which aroſe from the change of religion, here 
followeth the order of the funerals of barons, knights, and eſquires, as they 
were appointed to be done in the reign. of queen Elizabeth, when the former 
Popith mummery was aboliſhed. 


When a Lord or Baron is to be buried, he is to be carried as followeth : 


Firſt muſt go the poor men two and two, in black gownes ; then two yeomen 
with ſtaves and black gownes, as conductors; then a gentleman in a black 
gowne, bearinge a ſtandard; then all his ſervants, two and two, in black 

owynes; then his penon ; then his banner; 

Then his helme 2nd creſt, 

Then his targett, - 

Then his ſworde, - 
Then his coate of armes, | | 

After them followeth the preacher in a longe gowne ;- then the corps borne 
by fowre men in blacke coates (or gownes) and on each ſyde of the corpes two 

entlemen, bearinge fower bannerſells, every of them one: after the corpes 
followeth the chefe mourner, in a blacke gowne, who muſt be an earle, or a 
baron, to go alone; after him followeth fower others, two and two, in black 
gownes, as aſſiſtants to the cheif mourner.' 

And in this order muſt he be brought to the churche. 


| Theſe 4 to be carried by four heraultes, wherof 
the two laſt to be kinge of heraultes, and for 
default, by eſquiers or gentlemen, 


The 
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The place appointed for the corpes to ſtand muſt be rayled in, and covered 
with black clothe, and hanged full of ſchocheons of his armes; ahd the body 
beinge brought into the churche, muſt. be ſet. upon two treſſels, and there to 
ſtand during the ſermon, | : EX 

The mourners muſt. kneele next to thethearſe,. on ſtooles and kuſshions, and 
under their feet blacke cloth: the body once ſett upon the treſſells, coate, helme 
and creſt, target and ſword, muſt be ſet upon the hearſe, during the ſermon tyme; 
the guydon, ſtandard, and other things, muſt be placed aboute the hearſe,. in the 
handes of the bearers. After ſermon ended, all the. foreſaid thinges muſt be 
offered up, in the ſame order that they were carried; and the chiefe mourner 
muſt offer himſelf; and after him the afliftants, -2 and 2, muſt followe, and 
offer up which the heraults bore before. 

The foreſaid offering ſo done, the body is to be buried; then his hearſe is to 
be ſet up within a rayle, upon the grave, all covered with blacke clothe, and 
garniſhed with ſcocheons of his armes, and with penſells of ſilke, of the colour 
of his colouring, which muſt be his creaſt, or ſome principall badge of his 


Ares. 


Then over the grave muſt be hanged and ſett upp his ſtandard, banner, ban- 
neralles, &c. and in the mideſt muſt be ſett upp his whole atchievement, viz. 


_ creaſt, helme, targett, ſworde, and coate armour, 


The churche alſo muſt be full of great ſcocheons, ſome of his ſingle coat or 


armes; and theſe muſt be all black about the borders, ſome quarter'd, and ſome 
impalled with his wife's, if he have any; and of theſe the one fide of his owne 


muſt be bleck, the other white. 
Burial of a Knight. 
A knight muſt in all thinges have as a baron, except his banner rolles. 
The Eſquier. 
An eſquier muſt have all things as a knight, ſaving ſtandard, ſword, and 


targett; all thinges elſe to be done in the ſame. order. 


And if any lord, baron, knight, or eſquier, do die in the fielde, in the ſervice 
of the warres, then the trumpetter muſt go foremoſte, ſownding the dead 


ſownde, and the bill-men, the pike-men, the hargebuſhiers, muſt 20 in their 


order, 2 and 2, the bill-men holding the heads of their weapons downe wards, 
the pike- men trayling their pikes, holding the points in their handes, and fo 
the hargebuſhiers; and whilſt the corpes is burieng, the whole noiſe of 
trumpetters muſt ſownd faſt by the buriall, and after them the drumſters 
muſt ſtrike a dead ſownde ; and laſtly, the hargebuſhiers myſt diſcharge their 


mott. 


In 
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In the Church-Wardens of St. Helen's accounts, publiſhed by the Society of Archæolog. 
Antiquaries, we find frequent mention made of lights, and other expences, for Vol. 1, c. 4, 
-«« the monthes minde, the yeares minde, the two yeares minde,” &c. as alſo of pag. 11. 
the „ obits for deceaſed perſons ;” which were both of them maſſes, performed 
at different ſeaſons, for the reſt of the ſoul of the perſon for whom ſuch cere- 
monies were done, the word mind itſelf ſignifying a memorial or remembrance : 
and in the ſame manner biſhop Fiſher has it, in his ſermon intituled © A ons 
ynge Rememb)aunce, had at the — of the noble Pzinceſs Pazgazete, Counteſs of 
Kichmonde andDazbye.” 

The 04:ts were only the ennue! maſſes, which were performed in memory of 
the deceaſed, and for the reſt of his departed ſoul, Theſe maſſes may be ſeen 
in the Romiſh Miſſals, under the title of Miſſæ pro Dęfunctis;“ and the com- vid. Fullers 
mon expences of an obit, anno 1542, was 2s. 2d. diſpoſed of as follows :—To Hiſt. of 
the pariſh'prieſt 49. —to the charnel prieſt 3d.— the two clerks 44. each ;—to the Waltham 
children {chorifters ; 34,—to the ſexton and bellman each 24.—two tapers, 2d. 8 
oblation 24. — Theſe maſſes continued to be ſaid until the year 1559, when the 
expreſſion of month's mind was changed to © monthes monument.” 


At the funeral of Sir John Rudftone, mayor of London, ann. 1531, I find RIS. in 


the following charges made: — . "OY" Bib. Harl. 
Item, To the prieſts at his ennelling — — oO 9 © mark. 1231, 

For maſſys _ — — — 1 
To poor folke in almys — — — „„ 
22 days to 6 poor folke — — — 8 
26 dayes to 2 poor folke — — — - 8 
Full payde at the bewryal — — Ha 
Paide Gararde Smythe for yerne worke about hys Kors EW VP 
Jo the carpynter for all thinges belongyng aboute the herſe = 13 4 
Geven in penſe /pence to offer at the maſſe at his berynge 1 2 0 
To the ſexton, for knellyng of the bell at a. departynge | 

to Gode, and ryngyng _ * BY. 
To the bedyll of the beggers, and bes 2 > fellowes, for 

waytyng at the bewrying — i: 3 4 
To 9 prieſtes, for maſſys 1 8 
To the clerkes at Hyngynge 221 of the Holy Goſte, for 

their brekfaſt 17 1 
Paide to Carlyle the heraulde, for that is i bys Jews by 

hys byll — — 5 3 
Payde to Hethe the peynter, and hys felowe, for ally 'g * 

8 belongynge to the enteremente — . Md 

Yet afterwards it is added, 

Payde more to Hethe for ſkowcheons — 0 
Payde the waferer for wafers at the buryall — — 6 o 
Payde for the wyndynge ſhettes — — - 2 8 
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Some time before we are told that Syſley s wyndyng ſheit®” [rhe maiden who + 
died there) colt 15, od. Hence we way ſee the difference paid to the knight 
himſelf. Reer Minu. 

Payde to Ely nor for frankenſens, to be burned at the place 20 
To Goodmane Dowres for wrytyng of the wylle — 13 42 

The herſe itſelf was moſt richly lighted up with wax, and a 
great number of tapers muſt have been conſumed, for the wax- 
chandler's bill amounts to — — — — 25 0 0 

For yerbys at the bewryal _ _ — - 1 0' 
Payde the prieſtes for beyng there at the baweyal | —  - 10 © 
Payde for 50 elles of bokerame for the ſeryng clothe 10 0 


Hereafter followeth the coſtes and charges done at the mownethys 7 0 
begynnyng the 19 daye of September : . 
Payde to the prieſts and clarkes at the monthes mynde, and n 
to the torch berers, and offrynge at maſſe, &c. — 2 ee e 
Payde the herbe wyfe for herbes _ | 3 
Payde to preſts and clarkes, for dyryge and maſſe, from the 
daye of buryall to the daye of the mownethes mynde "7 Mp 
Payde more to the preſtes and clarkes, in a-rewarde for _— 8 
maſſys ſayde in the mownethes mynde 
Payde to 8 preiſtes, clarkes of St. Mychelles, for x the g 
at the burynge, and maſſe at the mownythes mynde — vs 


Lights were alſo here expended ; the -wax-chandler's bill is 1 4 0 


Beſides all this, there was alſo a great banquet prepared for the friends, at the 
month's mind; for I find the entries of monies paid to the cooks, butlers, broche 


{or ſþit } turners, &c. and © payde to Thorowgoode the kerver, at the monthes 
mynde, 1s. 8d. 
Though the general mourning colour was black, yet the kings, and even 
ſometimes the great noblemen, have deviated from this rule, Henry the Eighth 
(lays Hall) wore white for mournynge, at the deathe of Ann of Bolen At the 
IO above burying 1 find that“ b/acke peute was the only mourning cloth, the 
Hen. 8. beſt at 85. 6d. the yard, and that made uſe of in the ſervants gowns, '&c. at 
fol. 228. only 4s. 8d. the yard. The hearſe, the forms, and alſo the rooms of the knight's 
houſe, were hung with black frieze, which coſt-644d. the yard. 


In an old MS. on vellum, preſerved in the Cotton Library, on one of the 
MS. in the leaves is the following entry, which was moſt probably made at the time the 


Qotton Lib. things therein mentioned were performed; it-rans thus: 
mark'd 


— In this cedule be conteyned the charges and obſervaunces appointed by the noble 
„ VIII. 


prince Humfrey, late duke of Glouceſtere, to be perpetually boren by thabbot 
and conveat of the monaſterie of Seint Albans. 


Firſt, Thabbot and convent of the ſeid monaſterie have payd for makynge of 
the tumbe and place of ſepulture of the ſaid duke, within the ſaid monaſtrie, 
above the ſume of 433/. 6s 8d. — Item, To monks prieſts, dayly ſeynge maſſe 
at the auter of ſepulture of the ſeid prince, everich of them. takynge. 6d. ſumme 


therby 
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therby the hole yere is 187. 5s. od. tem, To the abbot ther yerly, the daye of 
the auniverſary of the ſeid prince, attendyng hys exequyes ther, 40 ſhillsgs.— 
To the. priour ther yerly, the ſame daye, in lykewyſe attendyng, 20 ſhillngs,” 
Item, To 40 monks prieſtes yerly, to everych of them the ſame daye, 67. 8d. 
| ſum therof 1 3/. 6s. 8d. — tem, To 8 monks, not priefts, yerly the ſeid day, to 
everych of them 35s. 4d. ſum therof 1/7. 6s. 8d. Item, To two ankerefles, 1 at 
St. Peter's chirch, another at Seint Michael's, the ſaid day, yerely, to everych 
one 20d. ſum 35..44.—{tem, To money to be diſtributed to pore peple ther, the 
ſeid day, yerly, 11s. od. — Item, To 13 pore men, beryng torches the ſeid day 
aboute the place of ſepulture, 2s. 2d.—ſtem, For wex brennynge dayly at his 
meſſes, and his ſeid anniverſary, and of torches yerly, 6/; 13s. 44.—1tem, To 
the kechen of the convent ther yerly, in relief of the gret decay of livelode of 


the ſeid mouaſterie, in the marches of Scotland, which byfore tyme hath be 
appointed to the feid kechyn, 60/. 


At the end of a MS. in my own poſſeſſion, I find ſome regulations relative to 
the chuſing the church-warden for “ St. Stephen's Chirche in Colman Street,” 
which, by the hand, appears to have been written early in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh; and at the end the following orders ;— 


Statute for Belles and Pitts (or Graves). 


We will that for every pitt that is made in owre Ladies chapell, for mane, 
+ womane, or childe, pay to the chirche werks tos. and for every pitt in the body 
of the chirche, 6s. 8d. to the ſaid werkes. 

Alſo as it happeth oftene tymes that ther falleth diſcencione, and debates, 
' betwene the pariſhens and the pariſh clerkes, for ryngyng of knyles and pitt 
 makyng : therefor we will that what man, or woman, that wille have the great 
belle rong for a knyll, ſhall pay to the chirche wardeyns 4s. whereof the clerks 
to have for the ryngyng i2d.—and the profites of kuylles of alle the other 4 
belles to be to the ute and profite of the clerkes; that is to ſey, for the ſecunde 
belle 2s. for the thirde belle 12d. for the fourthe 8d. and for the fyfth belle 44. 
—And alfo yf any mane, or woman, wylle have alle the belles ronge at dirige, 
and at maſſe, at the burying of any perſone, monthes minde, or yeres mynde, 
mall pay to the clerkes 29. —Alſo the clerkes ſhall have for every pitt that is 
made in the chirche yard, for mane or womane that is howſelede / perhaps bouſe- 
bolder ) 8d. and for every childe the pitte makyng 44d.—alfo for every pitte made 
in the body of the chirche, for mane, womane, or childe, 2s.—and for every 
pit made in the chancell, or oure ladyes chapell, 33. 4d. 


The following is another memorandum, of the ſame ſort with the foregoing, 


MS. penes 


made “the 25 of November, the yere of our Lorde Gode 1 526, the 17 yere of MS. in the 


Hen. 8th, by the churche wardens for the pariſh of //o/church,” ſettling the 
prices for ringing the bells and making of graves. | 


Fyrſte, for the leſte belle to rynge the ſpace of one ower, for man, woman 
or chylde, os. 4d.— Item, the ſeconde belle to rynge one ower, 0s, 6d. Item, the 
2 thyrde 


Harl. Lib. 
mark. 2252. 
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thyrde belle to rynge on ower, os. 8d.—Jtem,. Whate perſone wyll have the 
thyrde to rynge 6 owrys before none, or after none, with the three ſmallyſte 
belles to rynge at dyryge and maſſe, to pay 3s. 4d:—/tem,. Whate perſone wyll 
have the fourthe belle to rynge 6 owrys before none, or after none, - with' the 

ſour ſmalleſte belles at dyryge and maſſe, to paye 5s. od.—1tem, Whate perſone 

| wyll have the 5th bell, whyche is the greateſt bell, to rynge 6 owrys by fore 
none, or after none, wyth alle the belles to rynge at dyryge and maſſe, ſhall 
paye 6s. 84. and the ſextone to have for the ſame greate bell, fyndynge all the 
ryngers, 6s. 84.—[tem, The ſextone to fynde the roope for the ſame; and alſo 

the bawdrycks for the ſame bell, at hys owen coſte and charge. Alſo hyt ys 
agreed the ſame tyme, the clarke have all the vauntage of the 4 belles, and he to 
fynde both bawdryckes and ropes for the 4 ſeyd belles - Iten, The clerk to 

have all the vauntage to hymeſelfe of rynginge of the belles, for yerely obytes; 
and yerelye myndes.— Item, The clerke to have for. tollynge of the paſſyngs 

belle, for manne, womanne, or childes, if it be in the day, os. 44.—1zem, if it 
be in the night, for the ſame os. 8d. — Item, What perſone that ſhal be beryed 
in ony of the 2 ſyde chappelles, on the ſyde of the quere, that is to ſey owr Lady 

chapell, and St. Nicholas chapell, ſchall paye for brekynge of the grownde ther, 

to the behafe of the chyrche, 2/. os. od.—lrem, for makynge of the pytte, 

withinne the 2 ſeyd chapells, to the behafe of the clerke, o/. 2s, Od. Item, 
What perſone that ſhal be beryede yn the bodye of the chyrche, undyr the rode 
lofte, for man or woman ol. 10s. od. Item, for makynge of the pytte there, 
to the behofe of the clerke, of. ts. 4d:;—{tem, For the beryinge of a chylde 

there, to the chyrch oi. 55. d. - Item, for the makynge of a pytte there for a 
chylde, to the clerke o/. os. 8d. Item, Whate perſone, mane or womane, that 

ſhal be beryed in the bodye of the chyrche, and in the ylys; and under the 
belfreys, ſhall paye to the behofe of the chyrche 6s. 8d. — tem, to the clerke, 
for makynge of the pytte in ony fide of the forſeyd places, is. od.—[tem, W hate 

chylde that ſhal be beryed in the bodye of the chyrche, downe to the weſt ende 
of the ſame, to pay 33. 44. —1zem; to the clerke for makynge of the pytte, in 
ony of the forſeyde places, for a chylde, os. 84. Item, Whate mane or womane 
ſhall be beryed in the chyrche yarde, to paye to the clerke for makynge of the. 

pytte there, og. 64.—/tem; For the beryinge place of a chylde, in the chyrche- 
yarde,. og. 4d. 


rere. 


WT. In the ſecond volume we have already ſpoken ſhortly upon this ſubject, and 
2. p. Tro. | Megs 

but ſhortly, for indeed the blindneſs and. error which prevailed in the former 

ages, while the dark clouds of ſuperſtition obſcured the minds of mankind, 

(during the continuance of the Romiſh religion) as alſo the glorious Reforma- 

tion, compleated by king Henry the Eighth, and his daughter Elizabeth (not- 

withſtanding the repeated efforts of the blood-thirfty prelates, during the ſhort 

but cruel reign. of Mary) are ſuch familiar ſubjects, that. few, if any, are ſo 

unlearned in the Engliſh hiſtory, as to be ignorant of them. 


The 
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The fallacy and deceit of the monks, and their abominable and deteſtable 
practices, under the veil of religious piety, has been ſufficiently expoſed to the 
public view: However exaggerated the laſcivious account, contain'd in the 
poem from whence the following ſhort quotation 1s taken, may appear, yet 

rhaps the author had but too much reaſon for his aſſertions. Let the reader 
reflect, that when the maſk was pluck'd away (I mean at the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries) there was ſuch a ſcene of wickedneſs, villainy, and beaſtlineſs, 
diſcovered, that even the greateſt advocates for thoſe devouring wolves muſt 
ihudder with horror at the relation thereof, and cry out,“ they were devils, and 
not men!” | 

The author of the ſubſequent verſes deſcribes a Londihote Cockaygne,” which MS. in the 
he extolls with the moſt extravagant praiſes ; and ſpeaking alſo of the luxurious Hat, Lib. 


living of the religious votaries, he crowns the whole with theſe lines ;— n 
Mhan the Somezis dai is hote - The yung nunnes takith a bote, 

And doth ham fo2th in that river, - - - - - Both with oꝛis (oars) and with ffere (rudder) ; 

Mhan hi beth far ſrom the abbei, = -' - - - Hi makith ham nakid for to plei, 


And lepith dune (down) into the bꝛimmt, - doth ham fleilich(flyly or craſtity )for to lwimme; 
The yung monkeths (monks) that hi ſeeth, Hi doth han up, and fozth hi fleech, 

And commith to the nunnes anon. And euch monke him taketh on; 

A ſnellich (quickly) bzith fo2th har pzei, - To the mochil (great) gꝛei (grey) abbti: 

And techith the nunnes an ozeiſun, - - - - Wecth jambleve (gambols) up a dun.” 

The monke that wol be ſtalun gode, - - A kan ſet azight his hode, 

Ve ſchal hav, with oute danger Twelve wives cvich per. 


Theſe verſes, which are at leaſt as old as the beginning of the 14th century, 
may ſerve to ſhow us, that even at a time when' few were to be found hardy 
enough to deny or oppoſe the monkiſh authority, their doctrines, and the devices 
of their agents, yet now and then a champion, arm'd with the truth, would 
ſtart up, and boldly cry their ſhame to the world. 

The author alſo of the viſions of Pierce the Plowman, has been very ſevere 
againſt the prieſts, and ſhewed their horrid ignorance ;* and even Chaucer, in 
various places, expoſes them.—But of all other, the luſtful debaucheries, which 
were the conſequences of the holy .pilgrimages, were ſhocking to the laſt degree; - 


Hezmets on a heape, with hoked ſtaves, Pons A 
Wenten to Walſigham, - & ther Wenches after,- [Palins Prime - 
In 


In the poem called Pierce Plowman's Crede, the author feigns himſelf ignorant of his creed, 
and applies himfelf to the friars for inſtruction ; but they all are unable to give him ſatisfaction, till 
Pierce, the poor plowman, reſolves his doubts, — The ignorance of the people is evident from the 
following lines of the Viſion : | 


J cannot pezftli mi pater noſfer as the pꝛieſt ſingeth; - 
But J tan rimes of Robinhod # Randall of Cheſter, 
But of our Lowe: 4 Ladie lezne nothing at all. 
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In this rout the women freely gave themſelyes up to the will of their lovin 


male companions ; as they thought that, on their arrival at the ſhrine of the 
ſaint, all their crimes would be forgiven, they ſcrupled not än the. leaſt, by 


indulging their ſenſul appetites, to heap. the meaſure of their fins top full. 


Let let us not be too haſty, and for the ſake of ſome wicked and abandoned 


people, condemn the whole of mankind ; no, ſurely there were amongſt them, 


of all claſſes, many good and pigus perſons, who really were what they profeſſed 


| themſelves to be, and ſtrove, not only by their good inſtructions, but alſo by 
their virtuous lives, to reform the age. 


Having premiſed thus much on this ſubje&, I ſhall now proceed to ſet before 


- MS. in the the reader certain ceremonies which were done in the ancient church, and the 


_ Harl, Lib. 


mark. 2371. 


See alſo 


reaſons therefore aſſigned in the old Legends and Homilies. Now paſſing over 
thoſe of no great conſequence, we will confine ourſelves to ſuch as regard the 


MS. in the chief Sundays and holidays ; and firſt of all 


Cotton Lib, 


mark d 
Claudius 
A. 2. 


- 


Palm Sunday, — The author telling us of Chriſt's proceſſion to Jeruſalem, with 
the people's cutting down branches of trees, &c. adds wherfar holi chirche 
this daye makith ſolempne proceflion, in mynde of the proceſſyon that Cryſt 
made this dey : but for encheſon {reaſon} that wee hav noone olyve that bearith 
greene leves, therefore we taken palme, and geven inſtede of olyve, and bear it 


about in proceſſione: ſo is this daye called Palme Sonday: and as they ſongen, 
and did worſhep Criſt in his proceſſione, there is with us kneelyng to the 


croſſe, in worſhep and mynde of hym that was doon upon the croſs ; and we 


welcome hym into the chirch, with ſonge, as they welcomed hym into the citee 


of Jeruſalem.” —And again, he tells us that it is alſo called Palm Sunday, inaſ- 


much as the palm betokeneth the victory which he {Chrit} gained over the 


money-changers, &c. in the Temple; wherefore, ſays he, © every Cryſten 


manne ſhulde this daye bere palmes in proceſſion, in tokenyng that be hath 


. Hallowing,” wh 
ſays the author, “ in the begynnyng of holy chirch, all the children weren 
kept to be cryſtened on thys even, at the font hallowyng; but now, for 


foughten with the fende, and hath victory of him, by cleene. ſhriſt of mouthe 
(i. e. confeſſion) repentaunce of hert, and mekely dooing hys penaunce.“ 


Three days before Eaſter,.—“ Tou ſhall welle knowe, that holy chirch uſith 
theiſe three daies to ſay ſervice in the evene tyde, in the derkneſſe; wherefore :t 
is callid with you Tenebris, that is garnet. — And for this cuſtom, he afligus 
three“ Eilles, or reaſons: the firſt is, becauſe Chriſt prayed by night in the 
garden, on mount Olivet; the ſecond is, for that Judas betrayed Chriſt by 
midnight; and the laſt is, becauſe that, at his crucifixion, the ſun and moon 
were eclipſed. 

Thurſday before Eaſter, —** Shyre Thurſday, oure Lord ſoppore day. It is 
callid in the Yngliſh tonge Shire Thurſdaye; for in old fad ir's daies, meene wolde 
make thaim that day, to ſhere thaim, and combed thaire heedis, and clipped 
thaire berdis, and ſo make thaim honeſt agenſte Eſterne daye; for on the mor- 


rowe they wolde doon thaire bodies noon eaſe, but ſuffer pennaunce, in mynde 


of him that ſufferid ſo hard for theim; and on Saturdaye be beſye to thaire 
ſervice; 


Among many various ceremonies, I find that they had one called * The Font 
” which was performed on Eaſter even, and Whitſunday eve; and 


encheſone 
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encheſone that in ſo long abydynge they might dye without cryſtendome, there- 
fore holi chirch ordeyneth to cryſten at all the tymes of the yeere, fave 8 daies 
before theſe evenys, the chylde ſhalle abyde till the font hallowing, if it may 
ſavely for perrill of deth, and ells not.“ 

I omit the ceremony of ſetting up on Eaſter eve a chief taper, which repre- | 
ſents Chriſt, the chief of the church, and is called the paſcall; it alſo repreſents 
the pillar of light which went before the children of Iſrael, &c. with various 
other things of like conſequence. 

Good Friday, or rather God's Friday; becauſe this day holy men were re- 
.conciled to God; 

Eafter Day.—* This daye is callid in ſom place Goddes Sonday. Yee wete 
well that yn ych place it is the maner this daye to doo the fyre out of the hall, 
and the herth ſtone, that hath been the wynter browne, and blacke with the 
ſmoke, it ſhall be this daye arayed with greene ruſhis, and'ſtrewyd with flowris 
all aboute ; ſhewinge a high example to all menne and womenne, that right as 
they make cleene thaire houſes, bering out theire fyre, and ſtrewe it with flowres 
all about, right fo ſhall yee clenſe the home of youre ſoule, and do awaye the 
fyre of lecherye, and dedly wrath, and envye, and ſtrewe the herbys and floures 
of virtues and goodneſſe.“ 

The author particularly recommends to all people to come to the church on 
the three days following Eaſter day, their children, ſervants and all ; for, ſays 
he, <* 'we have great caufe to faſt, and pray alſo, theiſe 3 daies, to all the ſaynts 
of heven, for to help us in oure neede; and for wee ſyne many tymes in the 
yeare agenſt the will of God, therefor theſe 3 dayes we ſhall faſt, and praye to 
God to put awaye the powre of the fende, and ſeeke to be holpen of divers miſ- 
cheeves and perills that fallen, namely in this tyme of the yere: for now 
thundir is often herd, and thanne, as Lincolniens /b//hosp Grofhead} ſeith, fendis 
that flateren in the eyer bene > fore a ferde of the breſte of thundir that Cryſt 
coome with to hell gates, that yett they been ſo agaſt whanne they heere 
thundir, that they fall downe into the erth, and from whance they go not up 
agayne till they have done ſome wikked deerles; thanne they areyſe weddits; 
than they make tempeſt in the ſea, and drowne ſhippes, and maketh debate 
between neighbours, and manne ſlaughter; and they fend fyre, and brennen 
houſes; and ſteplis, and trees; they make womennes to overleye theire children, 
and they make menne to ſley thaimſelf in waln Hope; and many other curſid 
miſdeedes. Thus for to put away all ſuche curſid deedis, holy chyrche ordeyneth 
every manne to faſt theiſe three daies, and to goon in proceſſion, to have helpe 
of ſaynts of Heven ; wherfor in proceſſion bellis been rongen, and baners been 
ſhewed, the croſſe cometh attir.” 

That the bells ſhould be rung in ſuch proceſſions was very natural, for in the Weaver's 

Romiſh church the bells were not only bleſs'd and exorcis'd, but alſo baptized, Fun, Mons 
and anointed with the holy oil:* after which ceremonies paſſed, it was verily P48. 1225 


believed that they had (being rung) the power to overcome the dæmons of the 
air, 


. oc entre, . a.” * 


— 


—— — ee RI On EARL 


© — — 
- _ —— — — 
* — * - 


* The whole ceremony of baptizing bells, as practiſed in the modern Roman Catholic countries, 
may be ſeen in Sir Henry Chauncy's Hiſtory of Hertfordſhire, page 383. 
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air, and put them to ſudden flight. — The uſe of bells in the ancient churckes 
is comprehended in theſe two Latin rhimes: 


Laudo Deum verum, — Plebem Voce, - cangrego clerum, 


Daſunctos plero, —peſtem Jugs, —feſta decoro. 


Spel. Gloſs. - Bells were .firſt invented by Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, a city of Campania, 


verb. Cam- 


wh pr” about the year of our Lord 400. They were uſed in Brittany (as. Bede informs 
1 Ecc. us) Ann. Dom. 680; and Ingulphus reports that bells were im high repute long 


Hist. Lib. 4 before his time, for, ſays he, Turkettullus, the firſt abbot of Croyland, who 


1 b, died 875, gave tix bells to that monaſtery, viz. two great ones, which he ſur— 
pag. 880. nam'd Bartholomew and Bettelme; two middle bells, which he called Turketulum 
8 and Betwine; and two ſmall bells, which he termed Pega and Bega: and he 
cauſed the greateſt bell, called Gudlac, to be made, which tuned to the other 

bells, and made an admirable harmony, fo that the like was not in England.” 
But however, the bells made mention of in the legend above, ſeem-to be the 
mall bells which were carried in the hands, by the prieſts who accompanied 
the proceſſion, ringing them as they went; . notwithſtanding the larger bel!s, in 
the ſteeples, might be, and moſt likely were, alſo then rung.—But to go on 

From the. Legends : 


Ms. ut ſupr, /bit-&2ngday.—** Goode menne, yee knowe well that this daye is called 


Whitt-Sonday, for encheſon that the Holigoeſt as this day broughte f and 
.wiſdome to Cryſt's diſciples.” 

In the homily fer Trinity Sunday I find the following account of the 
Trinity: — The fourme of the Trinite was founden in manne, that wes 
Adam oure forefadir, of Erth oon perſone, and Eve of Adam the ſecunce 
.perſone; and of them both was the third perſone: this Trinite was firſt 
foundein in manne, by worſhipping of ſuch high Trenite, wherfore manne 
ſhoulde have mynde on the Trenity which holie .chirch ordeyneth ; that in 
weddinge manne and womanne, the maſſe of the Holy Trinite is ſonge ; and at 
the deth of a manne three bellis ſhulde be ronge, as his knyll, in worſcheppe 
of the Trenetee; and for a womanne, who was the ſecunde perſone of the 
Trenite, two belts: ſhulde be rongen.“ 


Feſt. Metro, Chriſtmas.—As this was the greateſt feaſt amongſt the Chriſtians, the homily 
or the Birth for the day informs us, that“ holy chirche makith melodye and myrth, in 


of Chai, mynde of the bleſſid hirth of our Lord Jheſu Chriſt.” —The weſtern church 
called it Dies Natrvitatis, by way of eminency and dignity ; and ſecondly Lu- 
minaria, either becauſe they uſed many lights, or rather becauſe Chriſt, the 
true light of the world, came then upon the earth.—But yet there has been, 
from time to time, many diſputes concerning the ancient ceremonies on this 
day, which are by ſome held unlawful, ſuch as decking the churches out with 
green things, as bays, roſemary, holly, ivy, and the like, with various other 
cuſtoms, ſome of which are now unknown. The reaſon aſſigned for it by the 
advocates is, that by theſe plants, which are ever green, they mean * to ſignifye 
and put us in minde of his (Chriſt's) deity, that the child that nowe was borne, 
who was god and man, ſhould {prin up like a tender plant, ſhould alwaye be 
green and flouriſhing, and live for evermore ; therefore thus the ſpouſe enter- 
tains her beloved, whoſe bed is always green, But, on the other hand, the 
: diſputants 
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diſputants urge that the keeping of this feſtival came from the Romans, who Chriftmas, 
about this time held a great feſtival in honour of Saturn and Ceres, called Satur- à pamphlet, 
nalia. [Saturn firſt found .out the art of grafting fruit trees, and huſbandry, in pub. 1651. 
Latium, part of Italy, and was the firſt who taught it in Europe. If it is true 
that the feaſt of Chriſtmas had from hence its origin, the carrying about and 
ſetting up of green boughs, &c. is then ſo naturally accounted for, that it needs 
no comment. | 
From thence alſo (add they) come the abuſes of this feaſt, the drinking, the 
waſailling, the maſks, mummeries, &c. &c. This feaſt was anciently called 
Yule, dds, and ide, as with the heathens ; and the mad, riotous, prophane 
plays and ſports in CGriſimas time, Yule games, and Chriſtmas karolls, ſung in 
praiſe of Chriſt, as the heathens did hyma i in honour of the idol Keres, that 
is Ceres, goddeſs of corn. 
5225 les Was ſo named becauſe of the ſheaf then offered to Ceres, and the hymn 
ſung in honour of her. Theſe words are uſed both for a ſheaf and that hymn. 
The firſt of January, commonly called New-Year's Day, a part allo of our, ibid. AS. 
Chriftmas, was formerly dedicated to the honour of Janus. ut ſupra, 
May-Day.—The 1ſt of May was conſecrated and kept in honour of the 
goddeſs Flora, They (the Romans) uſed to bring laurel, green boughs, and 
branches of trees and flowers, with ſinging and rejoycing, and adorn their doors 
and houſes. This cuſtom, which the chriſtians continued, was condemned by 
the council of Toledo, on account of its origin, and by pope Martin, as alſo by vide Vol. 2, 
many other good writers: yet it was conſtantly continued in England, as we pag. 99. 
have already ſeen, | 
tnnocent's Day. December 28th was conſecrated and kept feſtival in honour 
of the idol god Quirinus; the feaſt as is by them (the Romans) called Qirinalia. 
Candlemajs Day.—When the author of the above-mentioned homilies ſpeaks 
of the Virgin Mary's coming to the Temple, he ſays that Simeon and Anna met 
her at the door, and conducted her in: in memory hereof, it was cuſtomary for 
a woman who came to be churched, to tarry at the door till the prieſt came, and 
caſt holy water upon her, and cleanſeth her; then he taketh her into the church, 
and gives her permiſſion to return again to her huſband's bed. Alſo, continues 
he, holy chirche makith mynde of candeles offringe: ye ſe that it is a comon 
uſe to come to the chirche that daye, and to bere a candill in proceſſion, as 
though they went bodily to the chirch with our ladye, and offir it in worſhip to 
hir.“ He then proceeds to tell us from whence this cuſtom ſprang ; “ In old 
times (ſays he) the Romans, who were heathens, worſhipping many ſtrange gods, 
had amongſt the reſt one named Mars, whoſe mother was named Februa; after 
whiche wommane (ſays he). many are of opinion that this month of February 
was ſo called: and on the firſt day of this month they uſed, in worſhip of this 
goddeſs, to go all about the city with torches and candells burning; and this 
they did the more eſpecially, that by her means they might have the help of 
Mars, her ſon, who was the god of war. Thanne (adds he) was a pope, that 
was callid Serguis; and for that he ſawgh that theiſe criſten menne drough to 
this mawmentrye, he thought to fordoo this foule cuſtume, and turne it into 
Goddes worſhepp, and oure ladies Saynt Marye, and commaunded all criſten 
Vo“. III. "NY : menne 
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Vide Vol, 2, 
pag. 98. 


Bede Ecc. 
Hiſt, Lib. 1 


cap. 3o. 


menne and womenne to come to the chirch, and ych of them offer up a candell 
in the worſhipp of our Lady.” | 

Although in the account of the origin of wakes, in the ſecond volume, I have 
quoted in part the following prelude to the legendary homily for the even of 
St: John the Baptiſt's day; yet, as it is not there ſo full, and does not ſo well 
explain the particular ceremonies, nor mention the alterations therein made, I 
beg leave to tranſcribe it again from a more perfect originial. It is as follows: 
—** In the begynnyng of holy chirch, menne and womenne ovir nyght coome 
with candellis and other lightes, and waked all night in thaire praiers and 
devocions, But after, by proceſſe of tyme, menne loſt ſuch devocions, and 
uſed ſongs and daunces, and fellen in to leacherye and glotonye, and turned the 
good holy devocions into ſynnes ; wherfore holy fadirs made the pepill to leve 
that waking, and to faſt the evyn, and ſo turned the waking into faſtinge : but 
yitt it holdeth as is callid in Latyn, Vigilia, that is a wakyng in Engliſh ; and it 
is callid the evyn, for at evyn they were wont to come to chirch. But in wor- 
ſhippe of St. John menne wake yitt at home, and makyn 4 maner of fyres : 
oone is clene bonys, and no woode, and that is clepid a boonefire ; another is 
cleene wode, and no bones, and that is clepid a wode fyre, for men ſyttin and 
waken therby ; the thirde is made of boones and wode, and is callyd St. John's 
fyre.”—The firſt fire hath this ſuperſtitious reaſon aſſigned, that in the country 
where St. John was martyred the air was hot, and the country infeſted with 
dragons, which are thereby driven away; and in England they ſuppoſed that 
all manner of evil ſpirits were by the ſame means put to flight. The ſecond, of 
wood, was to burn and lighten around, as St. John was a lantern, burning and 
lighting men; they alſo made great blazes of fire, that might be ſeen afar off, 
in token of St. John's being ſeen in the ſpirit by Jeremiah, who propheſied of 
him long before he was born. The third fire, of wood and bones, betokeneth 
the martyrdom of the holy faint, whoſe bones were burnt (ſays the author) by 
Julian the apoſtate, long after his death. | 

Concerning the former part of this old cuſtom, is this mention made in Bede's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, where we find the Engliſh were permitted“ Die dedi- 
cationis vel natalitiis ſanctorum martyrum, quorum illic reliquiæ ponuntur, 
tabernacula ſibi circa eaſdem ecclefias, quæ ex fanis commutata ſunt, de ramis: 
arborum faciant, & religioſis conviviis ſolemnitatem celebrent ; nec diabolo jam 
animalia immolent, ied ad laudem Dei eſſe ſuo animalia occidant, & donatori 
omnium de fatictate ſua gratias referant, ut dum eis aliaqua exterius gaudia 
re ſurvantur, ad interiora gaudia conſentire facilius valeant. Nam duris men— 
tibus ſimul omnia abſcindere impoſſibile eſſe non dubium eſt.” —This is a letter 
from pope Gregory to Melitus, a Britiſh abbot; and from hence it appears that 
theſe kind of wakings and ſacrifices were of much more ancient date than 
chriſtianity. Indeed, from ſeveral of the above quotations, we find that theſe 
ceremonies, many of them, are the remaining traces of idolatry and heatheniſm, 
though now (ſay the Homilies) turn'd to the honour of God. It is true, that it 
might be impoſſible for the ancient fathers to divert the minds of the late 
converted people, at once, from all their bigotry and errors; therefore what 
they could not abſolutely hinder, ſuch they however changed, and made the 


people 
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people acknowledge that all thoſe ceremonies were done to honour the true God 
alone. 


Embir Dayes.—** By th' oppinion of many menne, theiſe been callid Ymber Ns. ut ſupra 


Daies, for encheſonne that cure olde fadirs wolde ete theiſe daies kakes that 
weren baken undir aſhes, in ymbris, that was callid panis ſubcinericeus, that is, 
brede bakyn undir aſshis; ſo that, in etyng of that brede, they reducid to thaire 
mynde that they wern but aſshes.” 

All- Hallowen Daye.— Whanne Romanes weren lordes of all the worlde, 
they made a tempull in Rome, rounde as a dowve hous, and callid it Pantheon ; 
and thanne they ſet in the middle of the tempill an ymage, that was the chief 
mawment of all Rome; and thanne of ych londe of the worlde a other ymage, 
rounde about by the wallis, and the name of the londe that ymage was of, 
wryten the feet of the ymage ; and all they within made ſo by nigromacie, that 
whanne any londe turned from themproure, anoone the ymage of londe woulde 
turne his face to the wall, and his back to the ymage of Rome ; and whan the 
byſhoppis came to the tempill, and ſaw an ymage turnid, they wolde looke what 
londe it were of, and annoone tell themproure, and he woulde thanne ſende 
thider a great hooſt, and ſette them at reſt: and thus durid thys tempill, till 
Boniface the Fourthe came; thanne he went to themproure that was callyd 
Tocca, and praied hym that he woulde geve hym the tempill, that he might 
put out the multitude of inawments, and hallowe it in the honore of our Ladye, 
and of all hallower, and ſo he dyd: and there came an othir pope, callid 
Gregorye, and he ordeyned this daye to be hallowyd, and ſo was this feeſt bi- 
gonne, This feeſt alſo was by the pope ordeyned to fulfill oure omiſſions for 
many a ſaynt's day in the yeere we leve unierved; for there been ſo many that 
we may not ſerve them all; for as St. Jerome ſaith, ych daye of the yere, been 
moothanne 5 thouſande ſayntes and marters, out tak the forſt day of January.” 

All Souls Day — So called, becauſe on this day maſſes were ſaid for all the 
ſouls of men in purgatory, who had need of prayers. 

Add to theſe the ceremonies of Valentine's day, which, in ſome ſort, remain 


to the preſent time, Of this cuſtom John Lidgate makes this mention, in a MS. in the 


poem written by him in praiſe of queen Catherine, conſort to Henry the Fifth: Harl. Lib. 
| mark. 2251. 


Seynte Valentyne, of cuſfom peeze by yeeze, 
Men have an uſaunce in this regio un 
To loke & ſezche Cupides Kalendere, 
And choſe theyr choyſe, by gꝛete alfettioun; 
Suche as ben p2ike with Cupides mocioun, 
Takyng they2e choyſe as theyr lozt doth kalle: 
But J love oon whiche exeellith alle. 


Agreeable to the ſuperſtition, which till of late prevailed, was the belief of 
the appearance and power of dæmons, ſpectres, fairies, and the like; as alſo 
the various nonſenſical ceremonies performed by the lower claſs of people, that 
they might, by preternatural means, 2 and know their ſweethearts and ſpouſes: 
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Aas on Midſummer- day, at night, to run three times round the church, and 
ſow hemp ſeed as they ran, ſaying the following verſes: 


Hemp ſeed I ſow, let hemp ſeed grow; 
He that will my ſweetheart be, come after me and mow. 


When it was pretended that the ſhadow or appearance of the man for them 
deſtined would of a certainty follow, with a ſcythe, as if he were mowing. 

Again, they would fit up by the fire ſide, and hang a ſhift near to the fire; 
and as the church clock ſtrikes twelve, the good man ſhould ſurely come and 
turn the ſhift. 

To ſuch effect was the dumb cake, fo called becauſe it was to be made with- 
out ſpeaking; and afterwards the parties were to go backwards up the ſtairs to 
bed, and put the cake under their pillow, and then they ſhould dream of their 
loves. 

Alſo writing their names on a paper at twelve o'clock, burning the ſame, 
then carefully gathering up the aſhes, and laying them cloſe wrapp'd in a paper 
upon a looking-glaſs, mark'd with a croſs, under their pillows ; and this ſhould 
have the ſame effect with the former. 

Another, for a different purpoſe, was for young people to go and fit in the 
church porch, till the clock ſhould ſtrike twelve, when they ſhould lee all thoſe 
who ſhould die that year paſs by them, and enter the church. 

But let theſe ſuffice; for it would be endleſs to purſue, and fet down, all the 
fooliſh pranks of this ſuperſtitious fort, which were often put in practice ; and 
eſpecially as now moſt people are well convinced of the ridiculouſneſs of them ; 
for the belief of ſtrange and uncommon appearances has lately ſo much loft 
ground, that though, indeed even now, there are ſome who have heard knock- 
ings and noiſes which they have not been able to account for, yet | meet with 
none who have themſelves ſeen a ghoſt, but many whole acquaintances, mothers, 
aunts, or the like (and whole veracity may be depended upon) have reallv and 
actually ſeen theſe airy beings: yet, in my younger days, I have heard ſeveral 
affirm that they themſelves had ſeen them, and truſted not to the ſtories of others. 
Since theſe accounts are already come to the ſecond hands, they will moſt 


likely very ſhortly be no more remembered, but with contempt and ridicule, 


A ſhort Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Art of Deſign 
in England. 


If, in the former ages, the Engliſh could not boaſt of the elegance and beauty 
of their deſigns, yet thoſe their delineations, as rude as they may be, are ex- 
tremely valuable, as well as curious, for they preſent to us a picture of the 
ancient times, by far more perfect than we could elſewhere have found; many 
obfolete cuſtoms and ceremonies are in them preſerv'd and clear'd up, which, 
but for them, had yet remained in obſcurity, nay been buried in oblivion, On 


this 
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this ſcore they merit every degree of reſpect, and become defireable to all who 
would explore the manners and the genius of their anceſtors : a proper attention 
paid to them leads us gradually back, and we ſeem to behold their very thoughts 
unveiled. —But in the next place it may not be improper to examine their real 
merit as deſigns, as they are the only proofs now left of the ſtate of that art in 
thoſe early periods, 
To begin then with the Britons themſelves, who poſſeſſed ſome notions, 
though very flight ones, of deſign; I mean not reſpecting the rude forms of 
animals and the like, ſaid to have been by them made upon their naked bodies. 
but the figures of their gods, which, according to Gildas (who was himſelf a 
Briton) were yet even in his time exiſting, trac'd out and painted upon the walls 
of their cities, and were (as he aſſures us) moſt wretchedly ugly and deformed; 
Paſſing on to the Saxon æra, we find that one Benedict, a Saxon monk, tra- 
velled to Rome, and aftcr tarrying there ſome time, returned.with Theodore 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſomewhere about the year 668, and with him came 
various artiſts, as glaziers, painters, and the like: but not till about forty years Vid. Vol. 2; 
from that period, or perhaps rather earlier, do we meet with any ſpecimen of P. 33 & 34 
their delineations, when the firſt that appear are the four Evangeliſts (plates XXIII. 
XXIV. XXV. and XXVI. of this vol.) which are found prefix'd to the holy goſpels. 
Iheſe were, very early in the beginning of the eighth century, drawn by the ges the Ac. 
hand of Bilfrith, a celebrated Anchorite. Over the head of each Evangeliſt is count of the 
repreſented the ſybolical animal aſcribed to him by the prophet Ezekiel, with MssS. at the 
its name written over it, as Imago Hominir, Imago Leorup, Im zo Viculi, ee 
Imago Acquilze, the image of a man, a lion, a calf, and an eagle: the other Ezekiel, 
characters upon the plates are the names of the Evangeliſts, with the Greek ch. 1. ver. 10 
word O' ATIOE, or laint, prefix'd thereto, as ©'ATVIOS Pexcheuy, Magcur, 
Lucar, Johanner. — In thete rude and ancient delineations, we find no great 
idea of grace, nor the leaſt mark of genius: befides the evident diſproportion, 
(as every figure, did he ſtand up, would be conſiderably too tall! the drapery is 
very {tiff and unnatural, and the perſpective of the {tools or chairs which they 
fit upon extremely deficient ; yet, on the whole, theſe deſigns are not abſolutely 
devoid of merit, eſpecially if they are conſidered (as ſurely they ought to be) as 
the brit dawning of the art amongſt our Saxoa fires. 
From hence go we a ſtep higher, and examine the variety of ancient deſigns | 
given on the firſt volume, beginning with plate IV. and continuing to XIX ;— 
and here we ſhall find that no great improvement in the finiſhing part has been 
made, or the proportion in general much mended ; yet at leaſt the draperies are 
better diipoſed, and ſome-faint ideas of taſte and graceſulneſs are diſcoverable: 
—for inſtance, the figure of the woman, N®. 5, plate XIII. and ſeveral other 
not inelegant outlines, as the ſoldier, N“. 3, plate IV. and the two figures at 
the altar, NL. 4, plate XV.—lIt muſt be confeſs'd that the outlines {generally 
ſpeaking) are better than thoſe which are higher finiſhed ; but this might arite 
from their being done by a better artiſt. I myſelf can look over theſe flight 
ſketches with infinite pleaſure ; and though I am ſenfible how much better they 
might be made, yet I can eaſily diſcover therein the marks of an original genius, 


labouring under a vaſt diſadvantage, namely, the want of proper cultivation. 


The 
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The beſt ſiniſh'd delineation of the Saxons that I have met with, is that of 
Edgar, copied in the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities of England, plate 1. 
The angels there repreſented are extremely, well done; the figure of Chriſt, 
together with that of the Saint on the right hand, are far from being inelegant 
or diſproportionate, and the draperies throughout the whole are well diſpoſed, 
This was done as early as the year 966, as may appear from the date of the MS. 
in which it is contained; and the reaſon why this delineation has ſo much the 
maſtery over not only the foregoing deſigns, but alſo over thoſe immediately 
ſubſequent, is this, —During the reign of Edgar, the troubled kingdom enjoy'd 
ſome little ſpace of peace and tranquillity ; in this ſunſhine, the tender art, like 
a young plant, began to ſhoot forth its branches; but the boiſterous Danes 
Teturning, ſoon began afreſh their deſtructive ravages, which nipp'd the tender 
bud, and then again it withered —The rude proportion'd figures that ſucceeded 
may be ſeen No. 1 and 2, plate XXVI. and 1, 2, and 3, plate XXVII. and theſe 
- ſhould ſeem to be the works of the Danes themſelves, for theſe delineations are 
VideVol.1, found in a book which belonged to king Cnute, himſelf a Dane. And yet we 
pag. 100. may fee, as it were, the very ſtruggles of the art under thoſe inauſpicious years, 
for we find them again improving at the latter end of Cnute's reign, which is 
evinc'd from the figures mark'd No. 4, plate XXVII. for theſe are inuch better 
proportion'd, and much more graceful, than the preceding. 
From hence we find, as it were, a large chaſm in the annals of deſign ; for 
the wars and tumults, together with the rigour of the Norman William, reach'd 
even the peaceful folitude of the monks, and ſo diſturbed them, that other 
thoughts than thoſe of improving the art of deſign employed their whole atten- 
tion; and till the reign of Stephen we meet with nothing of conſequence, when 
one Eadwine, a monk, took great pains to ornament a large folio Pſalter.— 
Some of the figures extracted from that MS, are exhibited on the plates XXXI. 
XXXII. and XXXIII. of the firſt volume; but they are ſo ſmall, and fo incor- 
rect, that they can by no means vie with thoſe of the Saxons, heretofore deſcribed. 
The ſame incorrectneſs attends the large portrait of this monk, which he has 
ſubjoined to the book; and it is engraved on a plate of the ſame ſize, by the 
_ Antiquarian Society. 
The next delineation which we meet with is that of John Wallingford, 
(plate XXXIV. vol. I.) This was moſt likely either done by himſelf, or ſome 
other for him, at the time he finiſhed his Chronicle, to which it is prefix'd; 
and the reaſon for this ſuppoſition is, that the hand-writing beneath it is the 
ſame with the Chronicle, and that is manifeſtly as ancient as the time he lived 
in, the latter end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century, for he died 
Ann. Dom. 1213. This figure is extremely well done, the proportion is very 
Juſt, and the drapery is diſpoſed with great taſte. —After him ſucceeded a very 
accurate and ingenious deſigner, as well as a great and faithful hiſtorian, Matbew 
Paris. The firſt volume of this work abounds with his deſigns, ſome of which 
{ſketches (for they are no more) are ſo well done, that many artiſts of the preſent 
age need not be aſhamed. to own them: as for inſtance, the king delivering a 
letter to the herald, plate LI. the two figures of the queen, LXI. I only 
mention theſe amongſt a vaſt variety of others, which bear the true marks * 
| EN Taite 
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taſte and genius, Not only the tracings of elegance, which is diſcoverable in 
theſe valuable outlines, is to be admired ; we ought alſo to regard the feeling 
manner in which the ſtories are told by the deſigner : but, leaſt I ſhould treſpals 
too much upon the reader's time, 1 ſhall only notice one, namely, No. I. plate 
XXXIX. which pictures out the burial of, and mourning for, the dead, ſlain in 
battle, repreſented in the preceding plate. Here are the widows, the children, 
the parents, paying the laſt ſad offices of reſpe& to their departed relations; 
amongſt the which we ſee the father bemoaning the loſs of his ſon, whoſe head 
he has found ſevered from the bloody corpſe; he catches it up in frantic 
tranſport, and preſſes to his lips the well-known viſage. In the other copart- 
ment are the inconſolable relations, one rending his hair, whilſt another is 
lamenting her loſs in fad though filent grief; and the third, who appears to be 
the friend, is endeavouring to comfort, and lead them from the diſmal ſcene. 
And not only this, a number more might be mentioned, equally juſt and well 
deſigned; but theſe the examiner's good taſte will eaſily lead him to diſtin- 

uiſh. 

i Now we are thus far on our progreſs, let us turn, and take a tranſient view 
of the ſculptures ; on which ſubje&, indeed, ſomething has been already ſaid, Vol. 1. p. 7f 
and our opinion declared, that they were infinitely ſuperior, in general, to the 
MS. delineations : and this ſeems to be a coavincing proof that their prieſts and, 
illuminators, eſpecially amongſt the Normans, were neither their only, nor yet 
their beſt artiſts; amongſt the Normans I ſay, becauſe fo few figures of the Saxon 
ſculpture now remain, and even thoſe have ſo much ſuffer'd from the deſtructive 
hand of time, that no competent judgment can poſſibly be framed of them. But 
of the Normans, a great number of very excellent figures are yet to be ſeen : 
amongſt them all, I have found none ſo finely executed as thoſe monumental 
effigies heretofore mentioned to be ſeen at Danbury church in the county of 
Eſſex. The proportion of them is ſo juſt, the drapery flows with ſuch real taſte, 
and ſuch an elegant turn is given to each figure, that the carver muſt certainly 
have been an artiſt of vaſt genius and ſurpriſing execution; and though they are 
all of them cut in wood, upon the lids of the coffins, yet they are (two eſpe- 
cially) entirely diveſted of that aukward ſtiffneſs which is uſually found in ſuch 
monumental remains. One of them is drawing his ſword; the ſ:cond is 
returning his into the ſcabbard ; and the third ſeems at his devotions, Their 
ſize is rather larger than life. 

But notwithſtanding, this perfection in their ſtatues does not uſually run 
through the whole of their performances ; for the ornamental figures ſet up in 
their buildings, and alſo ſuch as decorate the ſides of their tombs, retain in 
general much of that Gothic ſtiffneſs and uniformity which ſo univerſally pre- 
vailed, even in the after times. The ſame may be ſaid of the little figures (caſt 
in braſs) that ſurround the tomb of Edward the Third, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
which, in every other reſpect, are far from being bad ſpecimens of the taſte of 
that æra. For my own part, I confeſs that, amongſt all the various monuments 
which I have examined, even till the end of the 16th century, I have ſeen no 
figures, however excellent a number of them are, more beautiful than thoſe of 
Danbury, deſcribed above; and though it is impoſſible to aſcertain the 22 
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date of their being made, yet their habit ee proved them to. be as ancient oy 
the 13th century. 

Throughout the whole of what I call the Engliſh zra, of almoſt all dates, are 
a vaſt variety of fine tombs to be ſeen; and-ſo great is their number, that to 
enfer even into a general deſcription of them would far exceed the limits I have 
here propoſed to myſelf: they juſtly merit to themſelves an entire volume; I 
ſnall only expreſs my concern that ſome able man will not reſolve with himſelf 
to undertake. ſo valuable a work: I mean to delineate and preſerve all ſuch 
ancient effigies as he may meet with curious and well executed, and the which, 
through negle& and barbarous treatment, are every day falling to ruin and 
uecay. 

But to return to the deſigns.—Plate VIII. of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquities, repreſents the diſputation between T. Becket and king Henry the 
vecond. This compoſition is extremely pretty, and the two chief figures, the 
king and the archbiſhop, are well executed and expreſſive, that proud prelate 
is in his pontiſicalibus, ſtanding before the king, urging his grievances with a 
| haughty boldneſs: the king, who is ſeated on his throne, ſeems with great 
diſpleaſure to be anſwering him. Behind the archbiſhop are three ſoldiers, 
which are well diſpoſed, and not inelegantly deſigned, —This illumination, I 
fancy, was made as early as the reign of Henry the Third. 

From this period we find them making improvements in the finiſhing part of 
deſign, and greater regard was afterwards paid to the colouring ; for before, few 
delineations conſiſted of more than two, three, or four colourings at moſt, but 
at laſt they increaſed the number, and varied the tints according to their fancy, 
And if in thoſe plates, from No. XX to XXXI. of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquities (which repreſent the latter part of the life of Richard the Second) 
. we find more attention paid to the colouring and the finiſhing, yet there is not 
cherein to be diſcovered that taſte and genius which appeared in the outlines of 
Mathew Paris, mentioned before: not only the perſpective is bad, but even the 
idea of ſymmetry and proportion ſeems to have been. almoſt entirely loft. — 
Plate XXVIII. of this volume, beſides thoſe already mentioned, is a ſtriking 
proof of this affertion : this plate repreſents the coronation of Edward the Second, 
and was moſt probably done about that time. Yet we may add, that, in point 
of proportion, Edward the Third and the Black Prince, plate XV. John duke 
of Lancaſter, plate XVI. and Richard the Second, plate XIX. all in the Regal 
and Ecclefiaſtical Antiquities, are exceptions to the above obſervations, 

From this period to the reign of Henry the Fifth, the art continued much in 
she ſame ſtate ; but it was then conſiderably improved, as the little delineation 
of that prince and his attendants, plate XL. of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquities, may ſufficiently evince. 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth there were ſeveral very excellent artiſts, 
whoſe'works do great honour to that age; amongſt which we may: juſtly rank 
the delightful biſter drawing, copied plate XLV. of the Regal and Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquities, The hermit there is truly beautiful, and the figure. of the 
earl of Saliſbury is drawn with ſuch taſte, that it muſt ſtrike every one ;. indeed 
the hole of the compoſition 4s n juſt and. ſpirited. Other valuable 
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ſpecimens are the portraits of the duke and ducheſs of Bedford, preſerved in a 
miſſal highly illuminated, in the poſſeſſion of her grace the dutcheſs dowager of 
Portland. — The figures on the XXIXth plate of this volume are alſo of the ſame 
age, and they are very far from being ill executed; the biſhop in particular is 
not inelegant; the drapery alſo is well managed, and bears the marks of true 
taſte. | 
About this period they began firſt to paint in oil, and the beſt ſpecimens of 
their art at that time are the pannels of two doors which came from the abbey of Vide Vol. 2, 
St. Edmondſbury, and they were in the poſſeſſion of the late John Ives, eſquire, P48. **& 
of Great Yarmouth. —In juſtice to the memory of that worthy gentleman, I take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the many obligations which he conferred on 
me permitting me to ſee and make what uſe I would of his valuable collec- 
tions, as well MSS. as other curious things: | 
la the reign of Edward the Fourth, the MS. delineations are very beautiful, 
and the deſigns executed (though ſtill in the Gothic ſtile) with great accuracy 
and fidelity. I mean, when I ſay this, the draperied figures, for wherever we 
find an attempt made to repreſent the naked, they have by no means ſucceeded 
ſo happily, either in the drawing or-the colouring ; the former is always ſtiff, 
and without the leaſt knowledge of nature, and the latter conſtantly either too 
white, or elſe, on the contrary, too red. 
About this time were done thoſe pretty, though ſlight deſigns of Jobn Rouſe, 
repreſenting the life of Beauchamp earl of Warwick, given in the plates of the 
ſecond volume. It will be needleſs. to deſcant upon their merit, which muſt 
ſtrike the obſerver without any ſuch recommendatory obſervations : let him but 
look at plate LVIII. which repreſents the death of that noble perſonage, and 
he will there ſee how feelingly the deſigner has made his compolition, how juſt 
the ſeveral attitudes are, and how ſtriking the whole of the diſmal ſcene is 
pictured to the view. | 

When oil painting began, and the arts met with encouragement in Italy, 
ſome of the artiſts, in their travels, reach'd this kingdom ; but yet their genius 
was cramped, and their fancy confined ; for the only ſubjects for ſome time 
were crucifixions, pictures of the Virgin Mary, of the ſaints, and of holy men, 
which were uſuslly painted on the pannels of the doors of ſhrines, and the like: 
they alſo ſtill continued to be done in the former ſtiff ſtile, though ſeveral of 
them are extremely well executed. | 

Under the auſpices of Henry the Eighth, portrait painting was much encou- 
raged, and vaſt numbers of the pictures of illuſtrious people, then done, yet 
remain, at the head of which Holbein, as chief captain, takes the lead; and this 
love for portrait painting no whit decreaſed in the ſucceeding reigns, as the 
numberleſs ſpecimens which are yet to be ſeen in different parts of the kingdom 
may ſufficiently teſtify ; and though many of them are very fine, yet the tiff 
Gothic taſte was never thoroughly conquered, until the arrival of thoſe ſplendid 
geniuſes, Rubens firſt, and after him his ſcholar Yandyhe. 

Hiſtory painting was not even then much encuuraged, and indeed the only 
man we had in that way, of any conſequence, was Sir James Thornhill, who 
painted, amongſt other things, the pictures in the dome of St. Paul's, and thoſe 
Vol. III. B b | at 
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at the Royal Hoſpital of Greenwich; but theſe are far from being either perfect 
or pleaſing performances, and are confiderably outdone by the artiſts of the 
preſent age, who have greatly advanced the art of hiftory painting. 

Caxton, the firſt Engliſh printer, when he learned the art of printing abroad, 
and*brought it over with him into England, alſo was taught the manner of 
engraving, or rather cutting on blocks of wood, which he ſubjoin'd to ſome of 
his early printed books; but they are fo very rude, and fo miſerably executed, 
that they merit not the leaſt attention. After him, VMynkin de Morde and Pynſon, 
with the chief of the other printers, followed his example: Pynſon's moſt con- 
ſiderable work, in this way, is to be ſeen in his edition of the“ Ship of Foles - 
of the Worlde,” which he printed Ann. Dom. 1508, and before each chapter 
placed a wooden block, containing a repreſentation of figures relative to the 
contents of the chapter, the which it preceded. Specimens of theſe figures are 
given phate 1, of this volume, all of which are from the above book. — In 
queen Elizabeth's reign they brought the cutting on blocks of wood to great 
perfection, as may be ſeen in the prints given in Fox's Book of Martyrs, the 
early editions; ſeveral of which figures are copied upon the plates of this volume. 

Although engraved prints are nearly, if not entirely, coeval with theſe wooden 
cuts, yet it was a long time after, before they made their appearance in England, 
at leaſt performed by Engliſh artiſts. It has been by ſome diſputed to whom 
the invention of engraving may properly be aſcribed, whether to 1/-ae/ van Meck - 
or Martin Schoon, amongſt the Germans, or: to Andrea Mantagna, the Italian 
painter, all of whom were cotemporary, and their engravings appeared nearly at 
the ſame period of time. —At the firſt invention of engraving, the whole of the 
work. was performed with the graver ; for etching was afterwards diſcovered by 
Parmagiauo, many of whoſe-works. are now extant. I ſhall not here enter into 
the conſiderations of the reaſons aſſign'd for the firſt invention either of 
etching or graving, but ſhall go on to obſerve, that both continued a long 
time ſeperate branches of art, the former being chiefly practiced by the 
painters, and the latter by the profeſs'd engravers; but in proceſs of time the 
French artiſts. join'd them together, etching firſt, and then finiſhing with the 
graver the imperfections of the aqua fortis.—Bapriia Poily and Gerard Audran 
brought theſe arts to perfection, eſpecially the latter, who not only far exceeded 
the former, but even all the artiſts who went before or follow'd after him: his 
engravings of the preſervation. of Cyrus, and of Time delivering Truth (both 
from Pouſſin) are the moſt perfect prints of their kind that ever appeared to 

ublic view; nor muſt. we here forget thoſe admirable engravings of Alexander's 
battles, which are ſaid to far exceed the pictures themſelves, Theſe excellent 
pieces will, without doubt, as long as they endure, remain the ſtandards of 
perfection in this pleaſing art. 

'Tis but of late years that hiſtorical engravings have been encouraged in this 
kingdom, and now. that branch of the art ſeems to be greatly advanced. 
Portrait engraving has long been eſtabliſhed (as well with the point and graver, 
as with the ſcraper) and ſome portraits as early as James the Firſt's reign, done 
by one Payne, are very well executed, as alſo are ſeveral of Faitborne and others. 
But yet, after all, we. are even now far. behind with the French, if the works of 
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our artiſts ſhould be compared with thoſe of an Egdelinch, a Nantuel, or a Drever. 
Elf in the former branches of the art the French are ſuperior to us, in land- 
ſkape we have a Woolet, whoſe equal yet the world hath not ſeen : add to him 
another, a Frenchman indeed, but yet chiefly educated under Chatelan in 
England; YVivares I mean, whoſe engravings from Claude Lorrain (in particular) 
are truly excellent and beautiful : and not only theſe two, there are ſeveral other 
artiſts who are making haſty ftrides to perfection. Who then knows but that 
we may, and I ſincerely hope we ſhall, hereafter ſee an equal with Audran, and 
a portrait produced to vie with that beautiful one of Champargne the painter, 
by Eqdelincł. 


"CONCLUSION. 


Having now at length travelled through the long tract of the ancient times, I 
am at length arrived again at my own home, amongſt the moderns; and I ſin- 
cerely . congratulate. them on their advancement of the arts, and the general 
improvements made in every branch of . polite learning., I moſt heartily wiſh 
that we may hereafter attain to a greater and more reſpectable name (if poſſible) 
than that which our anceſtors do ſo deſervedly poſſeſs —And reader now 
farewell! I have. only to beg of thee kindly to excuſe the errors which hitherto 
have been diſcovered in this my laborious work; and believe that my only 
concern is, that it is not much more perfect, for your better amuſement and 
ſatisfaction. 
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AccouNnrT of the MANUScRIPTS | 


From which the PrArzs of this Volume are collected. 


r 


H E firſt is a Saxon MS. of the Gofpels (in the Cotton Library) which was 

written by St. Ealdfrith, who particularly undertook it at the inſtigation 

of St. Cuthbert, from whence it received the name of St. Cuthbert's Goſpels. 

It was written at the latter end of the ſeventh century, and at the beginning of 
the eighth was ornamented with its illuminations, by the hand of Bilfrith, an | 
Anchorite.—See a full account of this book in the Hiſtory of the Cotton Library, 
prefix d to the Catalogue; and alſo in the Preface to the Catalogue of the Royal | 
MSS.—This MS. is mark'd Nero, D. iv. | | 
The next is a beautiful MS. in the library of Benet (or Corpus Chriſti) col- | 
lege, Cambridge. The Rev. Mr. Tyſon, fellow of that college, has favoured 
me with the following account of the MS. as drawn up by Mr. Namſmith, 
in the catalogue of the MS. contained in that library, which is now printing 

for the public uſe : = ; 
* xx, Codex Membranaceus in Folio, ſeculo x1v. exaratus. In quo conti- 


nentur f | 
© 1, Textus Latinus apocalypſis cum verſione rithmica, et expoſitione lingua 
Gallica. 


* 2. Manere de coroner novel roy (d' Angleterre). | 

« Imprimis obſervatione dignum videtur, quod poſt peractos ſponſiones ex 
parte regia, quales alibi reperiuntur, communitas regni conſilium inire jubetur, 
de 11s quæ pro communi utilitate forent decernenda, et rex promittit ſe firma et 
Tata habiturum, quæ decreverit communitas: Hzc ignorabant illo qui ſeculo 
preterito tam acriter diſputaverunt de ſenſu verbi elegerit in juramento a regibus 

., noftris in ſolemnitate coronationis præſtito. Lectori gratum erit verba ipſa ante 

oculos habere. 

« Granter vous les leys et les cuſtumes et promettier a tenir les et defendre al 
honur de dieu que la commune de voſtre realme offerra? 

« Reſpon. Jeo les grant et les promet. : 

Et puis a ceo ſerra arettee ceo que lacomune vouderatordinee ſelone ceo qu 
lom entendera que bien ſoit. 

« Et quant tut ceo ſerra faĩt et lui roy corone il aveta tut ces grante, il fra le 
ferment en la manere que le erceves qui lui chargera. 

« Ex loro citato ſatis apparet hoc promiſſum referre non ad leges jam ſtabi- 
Htas nec ad eas quas parliamentum poſtea decreverit, ſed ſolumodo ad petitiones * 
as illo ipſo die et inter ſolemnitates coronationis communitas regi.obtulerit.” 

Thus far Mr. Namſmith ; and this ſingular and important fact may juſtly be 
eſteemed a-valuable addition to the former-account of the coronation ceremonies, - 


page 22. 


To 


*- Vide Remonſtrances of the commons, dated May-26, 1642, and the king's anſwer thereto. j 
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To the foregoing account Mr. Tyſon adds, “In the firſt page of the MS. is 
written - Apocalypſis cum pictura, de dono dne Juliane de Leybowrn comitiſſe 
de Huntyndun, de libtario Sandi Auguſtini Cantuarie. This inſoription (which 

is not mentioned by Mr. Namſmith) will nearly aſcertain the age of the MS, 

exactly. William de Clinton earl of Huntingdon, we find, about the year 1 337 

married Juliana, daughter of Thomas Leybourn. Perhaps the illumination may 

. repreſent the coronation of Edward the Second; and to me there appears a 

_ ſtriking reſemblance between the illumination, and the portrait of that king by 
Vertue.“ 

Another is from the Cotton Library, and is the Hiſtory of Abbington Abbey, 
written about the reign of Richard the Second. —This is mark'd Claudius, B. vi. 

The next is from the Royal Library; it is Hoccleve's poem De Reg. Priucipis, 

or The Government of a Prince, The hand is coeval with the time of Hoccleve, 
and this MS. may. be written by himſelf. The, poem was compoſed for, and 
preſented to, Henry prince of Wales, who was afterward Henry the Fitth, but 
then only Prince of Wales, as the author himſelf declares, 


Now, gracious prince, agayne that corone 
Hondute you ſhall with roial dignitee, -&c, 


This MS. is, mark'd 17 D. vat. 


Another is from- the Cotton Library, written in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
and is intituled “ The Pious Contemplations of Walter Hilton, an Anchorite.“ 
Anis is mark'd Fauſtina, B. v1. 

Another alſo is from the Cotton Library: it is thus deſcribed in the Catalogue, 
Liber continens varias figurationes exercituum in acie eee tentoriorum, 

militum, penicillo depictas, &. This book ſeems formerly to have belonged 
to Henry the Eighth : it is mark'd Auguſtus. 3, 

The next is in 1 Royal Library, and is Gaſcoigne's tranflatian of the Tale 
of Hemetes, the Heremyte, into Engliſh, Latin, and French, prenounced before 
Q. Elizabeth at Woodftock, 1575. Before the tale is the frontiſpiece (repre- 
ſented plate XV. of the preſent work) which. is fallowed by this poetical expla- 

mation and addreſs to the- queen: — 
Beholde (good quene) a poett with a ſpeare; 
— Straundge ſightes well mark't are Ken the better ! 
A ſoldyer armde with penſyle in his care, 
With penne to fighte, and ſworde to write a letter, 
His gawne-haulffe of, his blade not fully bownde, 

In dowbtfull .doompes which. waye were beſt to take, 
With humble haſte, and knees that kyſſe the grownde, 
Preſentes hymſelf to you for'dewtyes ſake, | 

And thus he faithe :—No daunger (I proteſt) 
Shall ever lette this loyall harte I beare 
I To ſerve you, ſo as maye become me beſt, 
In fielde, in towne, in courte, or any where; 
Then peerleſs princes, employe this willinge man 
In your affayres, to do the beſte he cann. 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio, 
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DEscRIPTION of the PLATE S. 


N O. 1, 6, 9, and 10, gentlemen; 2 and 2, ladies; 3, counſellor; 4, ſerjeant Plate 7, 


4 


at law; 5, a poor woman with a diſtaff; 8, a ruſtic; 11, the fool and a 
beau.— All theſe are from Pynſon's Ship of Fools, printed 1508; vide page 75 
of this volume. | 


Military men in the reign of Henry the Eighth; vide pag. 10 of this vol.— 
All theſe are from a book in the Cotton Library, mark'd Auguſtus 2. 


Royal tents ; fee page 19.—Thele are from the above book in the Cott. Lib. VIII. & 1X, 


Plan of Henry the Eighth's camp; ſee pag. 7.—From the ſame book. 

A maſque at a marriage feaſt ; ſee pag. 143, of this vol.—This plate is done 
rm a large picture on board, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Thane, printſeller.. The 
picture contains a large portrait of tir Henry Utton, and on either fide the 


portrait is repreſented not only the moſt remarkable paſſages of his life, as his 


birth, his education, his travels; 'and his marriage, but alſo his death, his burial, 
and the monument which was afterwards erected for him. It wasprobably painted 
toon after his death, at the deſire of ſome of his family. 

Ne. 1, 2, 3,'4, 7 and 8, are figures in the reign of Henry the Eighth (ſee 
pag. 79); ©, a figure of Sir John Tyrell, in the reign of Edward the Sixth; 


5 and q, are the habits in the reign of Elizabeth.—N9®. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 8, are 


from Cranmet's Great Bible, publiſhed 1540; 7, from the Harl. MS: Ne. 20143 
5 and g from Hollingſhead's Chronicle, 1577. OY 

1, a gentleman; 2, yeomen; 3 and 6, commoners ;- 5, a biſhop; 4, Brad- 
ford the martyr.—Fhele are all from Fox, in the reign of Mary; tee pag. $3. 
1, an archer; 2, a commoner; 3, a lord; 4, the ſheriff; 5, a ruſtic; 6, lady 
Hunſdon, ſee pag. 86; 7, a commoner.— 1 to 4, are from Fox, as above; 


tHzabeth. | 

Queen Elizabeth and Gafcoigne ; ſee pag. 86, —This is from a MS. in the 
Royal Library, mark'd xvIII. A. 48. 

1, Prince Henry, fon to James the Firſt; 2, a nobleman; 3, prince Charles, 
{es pag. 11; 4, Robert Carr earl of Somerſet, and his lady, fee pag. 97; 5, 7» 
and 9, gentlemen, ſee pag. 98; 6 and 8, ladies.—1, from Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, 1613; 2 and 3, from Bingham, 1616; 4, from an old rare print; 
5 and 6, from the Engliſh Gentleman and Lady, 16313 7 and 8, from a Diſ- 


II. to VII. 


incluſive. 


* 
XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


$, and 7, from Hollingſhed, as above; 6, is from Vertue's proceſſion of queen 


XV. 


XVI, 


courſe on Nuptial Love, 1638; 9, is the portrait of John Daneſy, from his 


Paralipomena, 1639. 

I, a ſea captain; 2, a ſoldier, vid. pag. 11; 3, 5, 8 and 10, gentlemen, ſee 
pag. 15, 71; 4, a poor man; 6, John Lilbourn, pag. 101 ; 7, a lady, pag. 99, 
100; 9, a commoner, pag. 101.—1 and 2, are from the Navigator, by captain 


XVII. 


Charles Saltonſtall, 1642; 3 and 4, from the Miſcellania Spiritualia, 16483 
and 7, from Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 1653; 6, from an old ſcarce print; 


Land 10, from 2014 MS. Bib. Harl.; 9, from the Honeſt Ghoſt, 1658. 

I, 2, 6, and 8, gentlemen, pag. 103; 3, a falconer; 4, a hunter; 5 and 
9,- ruſtics, ib, et 104.— Theſe are all from Hollar's prints of hunting, hawking, 
and fiſhing, | No. 


XVIII. 
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192 DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate XIX. No. t, a baronet, vid. pag. 104; 2, Charles the Second and his queen, ib. ; 3 and 
4, a gentleman and his attendants, pag. 97; 5, 2 knight; 6, a gentleman ; 7, a 
.. groom,, pag. 104; 8, a moutner at a funeral; 9, the herald carrying the creſt of 
the defunct.—1, 5, 6, and 7, are from the funeral proceſſion of General Monk ; 
2, ftom Heath's Chronicle, 1662; 3, from a book of hawking, 1608; 7 and 8, 
from Mr. Thane's picture as before mentioned, plate 11. | 
xx. 1 to 7, figures of the ancient loaves of bread, pag. 57; 8, 10, and 11, penance, 
page 46, 473 9, a man hanging, pag. 47; 12, the ancient theatre, 140.—1 to 
7. from the Book of Aſſize; 8, 9, 10, and 11, from Fox, as above; 12, from a 
very old edition of Terence. 
XXI. 1 to 12, the arms for a horſe ſoldier, pag. 11; A. to F. of the pikemen ; 
I. to IV. of the muſketeer, pag. 11.—All theſe from Bingham's Tactics, ut ſupra. 
XXII. ,1, the crown of Henry the Eighth; 2, the crown of queen Mary; 3, the 
globe; 4, the crown of Charles the Second; 5, the circlet of gold worn by queen 
Karoline 6, Henry the Eighth's cap; 7, a particular cap, pag. 102; 8, the 
ſtuff d breeches, 103; 9, 10, 11, 12, habits in the reign of Elizabeth; 13, 14, 
22, breeches and ſtockings, vide pag. 83; 15, the high head dreſs in William 
and Mary's time, pag. 104 ; 16, head dreſſes, pag. 104 ; 17, the ſavarde, pag. ib. 
18, a gentleman in Charles the Second's reign, ib.; 20, ſleeves, ib.; 21, a 
etticoat, ib.— No. 1, from the great ſeal of Hen. 8; 2, from the ſeal of queen 
Mary 3 3» 4, 5 and 6, from a book of coronations, 1760; all the reſt from a MS. 
in Bib. Harl. 2014. 
XXIII. to . 
XXVIl incl. The four Evangeliſts, from Nero, D. vi.—See page 181. 
xxvll. The coronation of Edward the Second, from a MS. Ne. XX. in Corpus Chriſti 
25 college at Cambridge, See the account of the MSS. page 189. 
XXVIII. A battle, which thews the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, This is given 
becauſe it repreſents in a clearer manner the armour in the time of Richard the 
Second, about whole reign this illumination was done. This is from Claudius, B.6. 
xxx. Three curious figures done in the reign of Henry the Sixth: they each of them 
in the original hold a long ſcroll, on which is written the lines as follows. —The 
firſt is the knight, and his ſcroll contains theſe words, 


J wende to dede Rnyghtes ſfiche in ſtouꝛe; thuzghe ſyghte in felde & wanne the floint: 
Na fightes me taght the dede to guell , J wend to dede, loth J pow tell. | 
On the king's ſcroll, 
I wende a Kynge J wyſſe; What helpis honor or werldis blyſſe? 
Dede is to mane the kynde wal: J wende to be clade in clay, 
On the biſhop's roll, | | 
J wende to dede clezke ful of skill: that couth with worde men maze in dill 
Some has me made the dede ave ende: beeſe waze with me-to vede J wende. 
Theſe figures are taken from a MS. in the Cott. Lib. mark'd Fauſtina, B. vr, 


XXX. Ts a curious and valuable portrait of king Henry the Fifth, while he was prince 
of Wales, and Hoccleve, who is kneeling before him, and preſenting his book, 

« De Regimine Principis, for that prince's acxebtancs.—This is taken from a 

Ms. in the Royal Lib. mark'd 17 D. vi. | 
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Norz. Brit. ſtands for Britons, Ane. Sax. Ancient Saxons, Ang. Sax. Anglo-Saxons, and Norm. Normans 


A. 
CA, his monument 69 
EE Hadbelm, a great poet 71 


Agricola, inſtructs the Britons 5 
Eifred, enters the Saxon camp 50. 
His learning 70. His character ib. 
His ſtudious diſpoſition 72. His 
works ib. His time how divided ib. 
His revenue how divided ib. His 
patience ib. His battles ib. Swears 
the Danes on their bracelet 81 
Ale, the drink of the Saxons 44. 
Drank in the ſkulls of enemies 17. 
Almanac, a Saxon one 20 
Ancient Saxons, their original 16. O: 
bey their generals 17. A hardy 
people ib. Delight in plunder ib. 
Opinion of an after ſtate ib. Con- 


ſult their wives ib. Their chaſtity 


17, 74. Go ſinging to battle 17. 
Sit armed at their feaſts 18, Cruel 
facrifices ibid. Their marks of 
friendſhip ib. Prevent diſgrace by 
death ib. A deſcription of them ib. 
Their ranks and degrees ib, Their 


fondneſs of diceing 51 
Andrafle, goddeſs of victory 12 
Angles, who they are 16 


Anglo-Saxons, rather graziers than 
ploughmen 45. T: err ſports and 


paſtimes 51. Addicted to drink- 


ing 49. Fond of hunting and 

| hawking 51. Their method of 
burial ibid, Their arts and learn- 
ing 70. Their method of reckon- 
ing time ibid. Fond of pocts and 
poetry 71. Their effeminacy com- 
plained of: 
Anlaff, his ſtratagem 50 
Ardurna, a goddeſs of the Britons: 12 
Arms, of the Britons 2. Of the an- 
cient Saxons 16, Of the Anglo- 
Saxons 29. Of the Danes 83. Of 
the Normans 98. Of a ſoldier, bu- 

' Tied with him 53. Thrown into 
the funeral pile ibid. Symbols 
painted upon them 84 
Army, in ſhape of a wedge 84, 99 
Armour, of the Normans 97. Provi- 
ſion for in Normandy ibid. In 


England ibid 


Arthur, his tomb diſcovered 67 
Aſtrology, affected by the Ang. Sax. 70 
Auguſtus Cæſar, taxes the Britons 6 
Aune, offers nine ſons to Woden 80 


B. 
8 * Gammon, whence ſo called 87 
 Banguets, of the Ang. Sax. 48 
Banners, borne before the kings 30. 


Borna by prieſts 21 
Baptiſm, ceremonies 77 
Baras, an inferior fort of Druids 10, 

Their office ibid. 


Barley, grown by the Brit. 7. Favo- 
rite grain of the Anc. Saxons 43. 
Carefully grown by the Ang. Sax. 44 

Barrows, made of various materials 
50. Only made for heroes 58. 
Various ſorts deſcribed 59. Not 
always ſepulchral 60, Their ori- 
gin 55. Of N:nus its fize 57 

Baſe Court, its conſtruction 

Batavians, their battle with the Bri- 
tons 

Bath, frequented by the Saxons 

Battle, againit the Scots deſcribed 100 


Ot Haitings ibid, 
Bed, of the Ang. Sax, deſcribed 45. 
Of the Danes 86 
Beaford Caſile, the ſiege of 94 


Beer, made by the Britons 7. The 
drink of the Anc. Sax. 21. 43 
Belenus, a god of the Britons 2 
Beril, windows glazed with 
Boats, of the Britons made of leather 
6. Of the Anc. Sax. 22 
Bolt, a kind of arrow 95 
Boniface, reproves Ethelbert 74 
Botany, under ſtood by the Sax. 70 
Bonduca or Boadicia, her courage 4. 


Her habit deicribed 8 
Boots, worn by the Saxons 47 
Books 0 
Botolph St. the ruin deſcribed t oa. i ts 

materials | 0 


1 
Bracelet, of the Saxons deſcribed — 
Of the Danes held ſacred 81 
Bride, how the was received 76 
Britiſh lady, her reply to Julia 12 
Britons, deſeription of them 2. Their 
method of making war 3, 4. Abſ- 


tain from food in voyages 6, 18 


norant of huſbandry 7, Their ſims 

le food ibid. Their religion 9,10 
— animals with their dead 124 
Their great agility 


3 
Buckle, a Saxon one deſcribed 46 


Buildings, religious of the Ang. Sax. 
33. Of the Norm. 1037 Domeſ- 
tie of the Anc. Sax, 36. Of the 
Ang. Sax, 36, 37, Of the Nor- 
mans 104 

Burials, in church- yards firſt began 
66, 69. The ancient hiſtory of 5 f 

Burnings, made for the dead 54 

Burrough hills, deſcribed | 60 

C 


Analdimum 5, Suppoſed to be at 


Malden 102 
Camps, of the Britons 5, Of the Ro- 


mans at Wallbury 14. Of Carac- 


tacus deſcribed 


94 Carattacus, his habit deſcribed 8 


Caſibalen, leader of the Brit. 2. His 
device to flop Cæſar 


3 
73 Caſile, Saxon one at Malden 24. Fe 


Witham 25, At Caftle Chun ib, 
Of Colchetter defcribed 26, 27. 
Reaſons why not Saxon 28. Of 


Bamborough built of wood 26, Of 


the Normans hew confiructed 89. 
The difference between the Saxon 
and Norm. 92. Of the Sax. and 
Norman why ſtrong 95 
Categer u, his monument 62 
Cavalry, firſt introduced by the Nor- 
mans 96 
Covinus,.a war chariot 4 
Ceownlf, quits his crown for a cowl 
49. Permits the monks to drink 
wine | ibid. 
Chapel, of Ina very rich 33. A Sax, 
one at Braintree 35. At Cogge- 
ſhall deſcribed | 103 
Chariot, of war of the Brit, 5, OF 


the Sax. 31. Of the Ang. Sax. 45. 


Sacred one of the Anc. Sax. 32 
Chartres, a place in Gaul 9 
Chet, the Danes fond of 87 
Che/terford, a Roman town 1 
Chimnies, want of in former times 104 
Church, fir ſt Chriſtian one built 33. 

made of wood- ibid. 
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Claudius Ceſar, temple built to him 5 +Edgitha, ſimplicity of her manners 45 


Aute, ſhares England 82. His re- 


proof of flatterers ibid, Offers his 
crown 83. A ſong by him com- 
poſed ibid, 
Cædmon, a learned Saxon 8 
Coffins, of wood very ancient 68. Of 
ſtone ibid, 
Cogge/hall, conjecture concerning 103 


he . abbey there ibid. amp 
there found burning 63 
bin, firſt made in Britain 5, 6, Of 
the Ang, Sax. 41 
Cold Baths, diſliked by the Ang. Sax. 
73 

Colcheſter Ca/ile, not Norm. 28. Said 
to be built by Coel ibid. 
Eromlgch, deſcribed 61 
Croſs Bows, not Saxon 23. Of the 
orman 98 
Croſſes, erected before a battle 3 
Preylend, church built 34 


ungbelin, firſt coins money 5, 6 
Kalbe, his . 3 
Df NES, their original diſputed 
#— 79. Their cruel ſacrifices 80. 
Their ſtedfaſtneſs in death ibid, 
Cruel and laſcivious 81. Great 
drinkers 49, 81. Their notions of 
Hell 81. Regardleſs of their oaths 
| ibid, Their funeral ceremonies 56 
Wear their hair long 73. Their 
government 82 
Daniſh, gallant deſcription of 86, 
| Exerciſes of young men ibid. 
Dead, how enterred, from 51 to 61. 
Why burned 52, 53. Jo lie un- 
buried a diſhonour 53. Given as 
pledges 55. Buried by the way- 
" fide 58, How buried by the Ang. 
Saxons 60 


| Defiance, how ſent anciently 102 
Dis, a god of the Gauls 72 
Dove, ſcepter its antiquity 38 

Dragon, a ſhip ſo called 85 


Dragons, caſtles ſo called 


Druids, their dockri Their 
cruel ſacrifices 11. Ha ns for 
their victims 59. The end of their 


worſhip 12. Female ones their 

| Claſſes 10, Never go to the wars 
9. Judges of diſputes ibid. Meet 
once a year ibid. Had the tuition 
of youth 10 
Dungeon, at he caſtle 91 
EB chaſte abbeſs a ſtory of 75 
.*— Edelfreda, her performances 74 
Eagar, puniſhes the magiſtrates 40. 
His law to prevent hard dinking ib. 


 Eawine, his juſtice 40. Good order 


during his reign ibid. 
Embalming, amongſt the Egyptians 


: $1, 55 
England, divided into ſhires 41 
Epiytaphs, their antiquity 68 
Ernulphus, builds St. Botolphs 102 
Eſchwine, his monument 68 


Eſpringold, a warlike machine 
E/Jedum, a war chariot 4 


Etbelbert, his murder 77 

thelburga, a wicked woman 75 
Etheldreda, a virgin wife ibid. 
Ethelred, his manumenpt 68 
Ethelwolf, offends his people 75 


Eudo Dappifer, builds St., John's ab- 
be 103 
58 
26 


Evil min, denied monuments 
Exeter, walled with ſtone 


> I. 
FABLES, of the romancers ex - 
plained 8 
Fitz Allen, his orders at Landon 104 
Fires, made in the middle of rooms 


ibid. 
Fleet, of Cnute deſcribed 85 
Flutes, two at once played on 50 


Forts, of the Romans 14, 15. Of 
the Danes and Saxons little differ- 
ence 85, Of wood erected 95 

Fortifications, of the Romans. 15. Dif- 
ferent from the Sax. 28. Of the 
Brit. 45. Of the g. Sax. 24. 
Of the Danes, 85. Of the Norm, 

| 89 


Hrea, a Saxon goddeſs 22 


G. 
G7 TE, to St. John's abbey de- 
— ſcribed{103. Its materials ibid. 


Gavel king | 20 


General, ceremonies of electing 17 
Gith, her barbarous commerce 73 
Gods, of the Brit. their uglineſs 12 
Government, of the Brit. 2. Of the 


Anc. Sax. 19. Of the Ang. Sax. 
39. Of the Danes 82 
Goodioin, his grand preſent 
Grants, how made 41 
Graves, adgrned wich flowers 69 
Greeks, buried and burnt their dead 


52 


Guanicum, a gown 8 


H. 
#745 IT, of the Brit. 7, 8. Of 
2 £ the Anc. Sax. 23. Of the Ang. 
Sax, 46. Of the Danes 86 
Hacon, offers his ſon to Odin 80 


— 


Hair, long admired 75. Preached 
againſt ibid. The Dane, — 


of 85 
Hardidnute, a great glutton 49 


Harding, becomes a chriſtian 89. Set- 


tles in France ibid, 
Harold, preſents a ſhip 42 
Harp, uſed by the Saxons 50 


Health, firſt drank 


48 
Hedingham Caſtle, deſcribed 39. Sub- 


tet raneous paſſage there 90. Con- 


jecture concerning ibid. 
Henry III. his politic device 101 
Hector, his monument 55 
Helmet, form of the Saxon 30 
Heng iſt, his treacher 16 
Heroines, Brit. and Sax. 64 


Heſius, a god of the Britons 
Hiſtarians, of the. Saxons 70 
Horn, uſed by the Ang. Sax. 32, 50. 
Ulcd inſtead of glaſs 34 
Heorſa, his monument 88 
Horſe, ſacred one 17 
Horſes, armed with mail 96. Expor- 
tation of forbid 73 
Houſes, of the Brit. 4. Of the Saxons 
34. In London meanly built 104 
Hubble $t5w, a monument 57 
Hunting, the Brit. fond of it 7. The 
Saxons like it 44 
Huſbandry, the Brit, ignorant of it x: 
Of 


iſliked by the Anc. Sax. 4 3. 
the Ang. Ay ibid. 
NFANTRY, the Britons chief 
ſtrength > 14 

Ina, his laws 39 
12 


alia, rallies a Britiſh lady 
ury, thought not to be Saxon 40. 
dome conjectures concerning 81 
Tuflice, how adminiſtered 40 
Jutes, their origin 16 


NS diſgraceful monuments 
57. Not always ſepulchral 61 


Keels, improved by Alfred 73 
Keep, proved to be Norman 92 
Kemp-fight, what it is 18, 32 


Keys, carried on a ſpear | 96 
Kings, of the Ang. Sax. their habits, 
46. Offered by the Danes as ſa- 
crifices 8. Elected in circles of 
ſtones 81. Why ſo elected ibid. 
Kill veau, a Brit, monument $57, 59 
Knight, how made 
Knives, played with 


x L. 
L A, of the Saxons very ſevere 
19. Of the Ang. Sax, 39 
Lead, uſed for coverings 5 
| Learning 


32 
50, 108 


Turning, rate amongſt the Ang. Sax. 


70 
Lech y Gowres, deſcribed 62 
Lent, ordered to be kept ſtrict 8 
Links of Steal, graves there 4 
Long Serpent, a ſhip ſo called 85 
London, wall originally Roman 45 


Lot, manner of deciding b 20 
Lord Danes, why ſo E. 82 
Lothbroct, ſtory of 1 
Lyre, of the * | 50 
. IL, form of uſed by the Ang. 
„SN. 29 
Maltoimt, flain 96 
Magnet, ſaid to be known to the Dru- 
ids 10 
Mangonel, a machine of war 95 


Manors, how given 41 
Marriage, ceremonies 76. Health 


77 
Maſſacre, of the Britons 16 
Material, of Saxon buildings 34 
Mi ſietoe, how gathered It 


anks, forbid wine 
Months, the Sax. names for 21. The 
employment for g 
Monuments, in memory of the dead 
58. Why erected 54. Not always 
honorary ibid. Expenſive ones for- 
bid 58. Of ſtones raiſed by the 
Danes | 57 
Noon, her courſe obſerved 20 
Morning Gift, what it is 76, 77 
Mortimer, ſui prized 91 
Mothers, ſuckled their children 77 
Mundbora, his claim 75. His fine 76 


Murder, puniſhment for 40 
Miſical, inſtruments x08, Of the 
Ang. Sax. 50 
N. 

 Avigation, of the Britons 6 
Navy, of Edgar 42 
Needlework TT 
N:4ing, a name of contempt 101 
Ni nus his monument 55 


Normans, who they were 88, Their 
ancient habitation ibid. Their at- 
tack on France 89. Their lan- 
guage changed ibid. Their me— 
*thod of battle 96. Their military 
arrangements 99. Behaviour at 
Haſtings 100 
Norman, caſtle embattled on both 
ſides 94 
Northburn, bones found there 65 


O. . | a 

O47 H,-upon the holy bracelet 81 
Obeliſks, why ſet up 61 
 Ochter, his voyage 13 


I N D wu X. 
Old Bale, compaſſed with ſtone 26 
Ordeal, by fire 19. By boiling water 


ibid. By cold water ibid. 
Organ, of the Saxons 50 
Ornaments, upon tombs 69 


Ofwald, a banner over his tomb 30 


1 
Pius, of bodies by the Brit. 8 
Painters, and glaziers firſt come 


here 33, 34 
Patrecks, his monument 55 
Paulinus Suetonius 4 


Rerſpearue, not known by the Sax. 33 


Peter St. his church defcribed 34 


Petriaria, a warlike machine 95 
Pil ars, why ſet up | 61 
Pillory, origin of 40 
Pledging, the old form of 49 


Painted Arch, its introduction 102 
Polynices, his monument 55 
Prięſis, forbid to make knights 32 


Puniſhment, for adultery 19 


Q. 
UEEN'S, forbid to fit in coun- 


cil * 75 
RAFEN, the Daniſh ſtandard 30 
Rayleigh Caſtle 93 


Regal Courts, of the Sax. 37» 38 
Richard I. lands at Cyprus 100 
Rheda, a war chariot 4 
Ring, of iron token of bondage 18 
Rocking Stony" 62 
Ralls, conquers Normandy 88 
Romans, expert in arms 5. Their po- 
licy 6. Their fortifications 14, 15 
Opinion of the foul 52, Their 
method of ſepulture ibid, 
Roman ' Bricks, the meaſure of 15. 
Antiquities found at Wroxceſter 
65. At Biſhopſgate ibid. 
Runic Characten, invented by Woden 
18. Engraved on ſpears 17. Set 


up over the dead 608 
8. 
CADDLES, uſed by the Ang. o_ 
4 
Sandwich, a haven for ſhips 43 
Saul, his bones burnt 2 


Saxons, Whence ſo called 16. Their 
navigation 22, Women fine em- 
broiderers 74. Their religion 21 


Scalds, carried to battle 87 
Scaphis, a {mall boat 43 
Seals, of wax firſt introduced 41 
Seator, a Saxon god — 22 


Sculpture, better than deſigns 7I 
Sepulchres, of the kings of Iſtae! 54 


Vor. J.)] 


Shield, loſt- in battle a diſgrace 17. 


The ancient form thereo 29 
Shrine, of ſaints prayed to 31 
Shipping, of the Ang. Sax. 4 
Ship, a Sax. one deſcribed 42 
Ships, to hold 3000 men each ibid. 

f the Saxons grand ibid, 
Sighelm, his voyage 73 
Singing, in churches firſt done 33 
$:ward, dies in his armour 48 
Slippers, worn by the Saxons 47 
Slingers, go before the army 100 


Soldiers, of the Ang. Sax. 46. Their 
. Noiſe in battle 100. Of the Nor- 
mans deſcribed 95, 97 

Spinning, a faſnionable employment 45 

Spurs, uſed by the Ang. Sax. 48 

Standard, royal by whom borne 101, 

To loſe a great diſgrace ibid, 
Granted to each leader ibid. Sax, 
different from the Norman ibid, 

Stephen, deſcribed in battle 100. 

ounder of Coggeſhal abbey 103 

Stone Buildings, of the Normans 33 


Stones, with holes in them 62 
Stonehenge, what it is 13. Not Da- 
niſh, and why 82 


Swearing, the ancient form of 39 


Sword, borne by a chief peer 38. 

Sworn by 81 
T. 

TME, of the Sax. idols 22 

Tents, of the Ang. Sax. their 


form 31 
Theft, how puniſhed 41 
Ther, a Saxon idol 22 
Tin, the Britiſh merchandize 15 
Tomb, of Conſtantine found 63 
Toramnus, a god of the Britons 7 
Traitors, puniſhed by death 41 
Trebuchet, a war inſtrument 95 
Trees, fell'd and why 100 


Trematon Caſile, deſcribed 91, Not 
Roman | 


Triumph 87 
Trumpet 32, 50 


Tufan, the h-2nner 


N : | I 
Twiſco, . * 22 
Tun on one deſcribed 40 


Tutates, a god of the Britons 7 
U. 
Ls, what found in them 63, 64 
Ubjela, a Saxon temple 22 
| V. 
LN, a Saxon one 50 


Vines, gowns England 7, 44 
JJ/ALLS, how built by the Ro- 


mans 15 
Walled Towns, of the Romans 14 
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Vor. IT J 
Mar, ceremonies at declaring of 17 
Warwolf, a warlike engine 95 
Wedding Dreſſes, particular 77 
Ieaving, practiſed by ladies 74 
We/tminfler Abbey, deſcribed 36 
Wilfred, teaches the art of fiſhing 73 
w buried 67 


Fine, made in England 


Widen, leader of the 3 | * 
His valour and policy, 21, 22. His NY ORRSHIRE, celiques there found 
44+ | 


F N D E X. 
Witches, the puniſhment of 20. The 
ſwimming of ibid. The proving 
of ibid, 
Wives, common amongſt the Brit. 12 
Mad, a colour uſed by the Brit. 7 
nc, Sax, 16 


ceremonies before a. battle ibid, 


Nomen, their dreſs 47. Burnt: 1 
why | 
Writing, forbid by the Druids 2 


Woaden's Hall. 


Y 
66 


CoMeLEAT InDEx to the SEconD VoLUME. 


NoTs.. Norm, ſtands for Norman; Eng. for Engliſh, and Anc. for Ancient. 


CORE 87 
Ale, the prices of 81, Its proper 

age 105 
Alderman, their mummi 


— 


Alexander, feaſt at his knighting 19 armed ; ibid. 
Ancient Ornament, worn by kings 57 Banquets; of the Normans. 18 
Anciently, one eccleſiaſtic to crown Banquet; at Lionel's marriage 100, 
the king | 58 Made by Richard II. ibid. 
Anointing, whence it came 57. Firit © Banqueting, the exceſs of - ibid, 
performed in Britain 58. Uled by Baptiſm, f rar of 24 
the Sax, and Norm, ibid. Barca, a ſort of boats 19 
Aitipodes, known to the ancients 117 Bards, attend royal feaſts: 20 
Apparel, exceſs of 85. Baron, the privileges of 6 
aldi of Canterbury, crowns the Barriers - 93 
king 59. Bathing, before knighthood 66 
Archers, their ferviee in battle 39, 40 Battle, againſt the Welch 36. Of 
heir armour: 33 Faukirk ibid, Of Poiters 37, Of 
Arches, of the Sax. round 2z Much Agincourt 38. Of Shrevelin 39 
ornamented not Sax. ibid. Saxon Battles, chiefly gained by archers 40 
and Norman diſtinguiſhed 3 Bawds, their puniſhment . 72 
Archery, neglect of lamented 40 Heards, ſhaved by the Normans 17 
Architecture, its progreſs 1 Bed Furniture, of a princeſs 88 
Arithmetic | 115 Brads, of the Engliſh deſcribed \ ibid. 


Ams, ordinance for by Edw. I. 43. 
By Edw. II. 44. Offenſive of the 


Eng. ibid. And deviſes on banners 


77. On fails of ſhips ibid, 
Armies, of the Eng. their degrees 33. 
Their arrangement 36. Divided 
into three bodies ibid. 


Army, of Edw. III. how arranged ib. 


Arts, and learning.of the Norm. 25. 


Of the Engliſh 114. 
Aibelſtan, his coronation | 56- 
Aurelius Ambrofius, his election ibid. 
Auriflaixe, the French banner 35 
Aurifrigi um 83 


B. 
BDE. worn by ſoldiers 
Bakers, their punifhment 14. Set 
on the pillory 73. Prices allowed 
% tbem 


43 


82 Bridfertus a learned Saxon 


Baneret, a title of honour 33. How: 

created 65 
Banners, ſet up in the field 35 
Banner Royal, when diſplayed 44 


95 Bannerers, their office 34. Why cloſe 


Beer, how made 81 
Berwick, how beſieged 30 
Bill, a weapon ſo called 4 
Black. Prince, his courage 42. Hs 

ſpeech at Poiters 
Bear. Baiting: | 
Boar's Head, an: efteemed diſh 19., 

Brought to table with trumpets ab. 
Baats, light portable ones 


| 14 
Bow Church, lanthorn there 47 
Baw Bridge 46 
Bews, ſuperior to muſkets- 40 


Bread, baked on the hearth 14. A, 
ze of ibid. The ſtatute for 81. 
Various ſorts of ibid. 

Brewers, the prices allowed them 82. 


25 


Burials, the manner of 


ibid. 
22, 29. 


5 n | 32» 75. 
Beulting Mill, anciently not known - 


Bridges 46, Erected at ſieges 47 
Britous, their coronation ceremonies - 

not known 56 
Buccas, a large ſhip 10 
Buffoonery, in old plays 97 
Building, religious of the Engliſh 45 
Bull Baiting, 22, 99 
Burial, of the common people 109 


0 105 
AL AIS, ſiege of 29 
Cam, of the Engliſh how forti- 
hed LY 
Cannens, ancient form of 32, Uſed 
in ſhips 76 
Caps, worn by the kings, &c, 17 
Caricks . 10 
Caſtles, how beſieged 28 
Carton, firſt Engliſh printer 115 
Channel Bridge | 47 
Cheſs, the game eſteemed 21 
Children, their-ſports 99 
Chriſtmas ſports 98 
Churches, their dedication ibid. 
Circaat 16 


Clergy, their habit 17. Buried in 


. their canonicals 106 
Clazks 115 
Caaches, firſt made 90 
Collar, uſed in knighrhood 67 
Columns, of the Saxons 2 


Combat, when granted 69, One per- 
formed ib, Procels of ib. Prepara- 
tion for ib. Fought at Weſtmunſter 


0. 

Comedy, the firſt 6 ; 
Commerce, of the Norm. 12, The 
extending of | 77. 
Compaſs, anciently not known ibid, 


Conqueror, his tyranny 7. His fleet 
9. His profuſeneſs 18. His cath 
at his coronation 58, Cauſes the. 
peers to ſwear ibid. 

Contra 


Contract, law concerning 24 
Goronations, the hiſtory of & 
Coranation. of Richard I. 59. f 

en. IV. 60 
Coronets, their difference 65 
Copernicus 116 


Corps, of a king royally habited 106. 


Sered in lead ibid 
Court, of Exchequer 7 
Croſs- bow, would ſhoot four:rods 44 
Croſs Bawmen, their armour 4 
Crewn, of Eng; hereditary 6. - 

antiquit 63 
Crowns, worn by the Romans 57 

. Cry, of the ſoldiers. in battle 30 


D 
TYANBURY;, monuments there 25 
Danes, a law of theirs 85. How 


” 


they elect a king 56 
Darts, ſhot from guns 32 
Dead, how treated 105 
Deer ſlealers, how puniſhed 91 
Defence, made by beſieged towns 30 
Degrees, of pre-eminence 5 
Dice, forbid to ſailors 12 
Dignities, of honour 48 
Dinner, the manner of ſitting at 62 
Dirge, for toreign princes 110 


Dometic, buildings of the Eng. 45 
* of the Norm. 14. Of the 
ng. very pompous 82. . Very 
ridiculous 86 
Duke, of Auſtrich his death 25. An- 
tient name reſtored 6. Of Clarence 
how found 42, Antiquity of 64. 


How created 1 ibid 
£,4RL, whence derived 65 
Ears, why cut off 72 
Eaſter, games then play'd 22. Cuſtom 
then 99 
Edward I. his ſtrength 41 


Edward II. deprived of royalty 62 
dward III. his courage 42. Wears 

a chaplet of pearls 43. His vagrant 
Eatuard IV. meets the French king — 
Emperor, his fleet deſcribed 11, 12 
Encampment, manner of 35 
Engines, uſed at ſieges 31 
England, governed by a king 47 


Engliſh, extend their commerce 73. 

Navy potent on the ſea 75 
Engraving, When firſt begun 114 
Enſigus, of regality OT 
Enthuſiaſm, ſpecimens of 114 
Etheldreda, re- built Ely 2 
Exceſs, in apparel forbid 87 
Extreme unction 105 


1-/N DE :X. 


F. 
FAIRS, their origin 
F * x 7 
Fealty, how done 8 


Feaſt, 30,000 diſhes prepar'd for 1 
At Hen. IVth. marriage 100, 101. 
At Hen. Vth, marriage 102. At 
Hen. VIth. coronation 102, 103. 
At-funerals | 1, 109g 
Fires, why formerly ſo deſtructive 46 
Flour, how made from wheat 13 
Foreflallers, ſevere act againſt 82 
Funeral Proceſſion, of Edward III. 108. 
Of Richard II. ibid. Of Sir Rab. 
Knowles | 09 


G 
A, how ſtrengthened 28 


Gallies, various forts 10, 11 
Gallows, ancient form of 73 
Garland, worn by the chiefs 57 
Garter, the order cf 68 
Geofrey of Anjou, made a knight 66 
Girdles, worn f 16 


Glave men, their armour 34 
Globe or mound, antiquity of 63 
Gothic Architecture, firſt in Eng. 3. 

Still much affected 45 
Government, of the Norm. 4. Of 

the Eng. 47 
Grain, the different ſorts 43 
Grinding maid, law concerning 16 


Guns, cauſe alterations in caſtles 27. 


Firſt invention of 32 


H 

A. in the Confeſſors reign, 
14. Simple and elegant, 15. 

Of the Norm. kings, 16. Of the 
Norm ladies ibid 
Habit, of the virgins diſting. 16. Of 
the common people 17. The 
luxury of deſcrib. 82, For com- 


mon women 84. Of the Eng. 


in Rich. 11d, time ib. In the 
reign of Edward IV. 87 
Hanging, firſt appointed for murder 8 
Hanging waggons, what they are 90 
Harlots, the habits aſſigned them 84 
Harclay Sir Andrew, degraded 67 


Harrow, antiently uſed 13 
Harp, the form of a Norm, one 20 
Hawking, affected 21, 90 
Heaven, Monk's tale of 111 
Hell, in the middle of the earth 116. 

Monkiſh tale of 110 


Helmet, variety of 35 
Henry 1. his act againſt long hair, 
15. His body ſalted 105. A 
liory of 2.1 


[Vor. II.) 


Henry II. divides England 8. His 
charity 19. His penance 114 
Henry IV. his contrivance + 39 
Henry V. raiſes a mount 29. A noble 
warrior 42, His triumphal entry 
into London 50. His and his 
queen's habit 86 
Henry Prince of Wales, his habit ib. 
Henry VI. his entry in Lond. t 


High tower, at ſieges erected 29 
Hiſtorians, of the Norm. 25 
Hogſheads, filled with tones 31 
Hablelers, whence that name 4 
Hood, worn by king Hen. VI. 5 
Horſe litter 89 
Houſes, decked with leaves 09 
Houſhold furniture 8 


9 
Houſekeeping, of Rich. Nevill 104. 
Of the nobility ibid. Of gentle- 


men ib, Of tradeſmen 105 
Hunting, affected 21, 90 
Huſbandry, of the Norm. 12. Of 

the Engliſh 77 

J 
EIVS, refer the choice of their 
king to god 56 
Impoſtors, their puniſhment 71 


Infantry, of the Eng. 3 
Literludes, of holy ſubjects 22. When 

ſet forth 96 
John Manſell, his banquet 19, Made 


duke of Normand | 64 
Jury, when firſt inſtituted 
Juſliciars, itinerant 8 
705 at Smithfield 93. Various 

lorts of ibid, 

K 


KK? NGS, their power formerly 47, 
48. Of England, whence their 
power 48, Never depoſed but by 
rebels ib, Of Eng. their cuſtoms 
ib. Their proceſſions ib, Amongſt 
the Brit. how choſen 55. Of the 
Norm. crown'd often 19, 63. their 
bodies embalm'd 105 


Knight, whence ſo called 65. How 


created formerly 66, How created 
latterly 67, How degraded ibid 


| L 
f AMPS, the want of at London 


6 

Lands, how holden of the king 78 
Laws, of the Norm. 7. Of the 
Eng. 68. In the Norman Franco 


tongue 7. Of the confeſſor re- 
ſtored 8 


Late, 


; 
ö 
ö 
; 


[Vor. II.) 


Law, concerning big women 9. Re- 
ſpeRing the highways ib. Of Eng. 
ns three grounds 48, Concerning 
weight, &c. 7 

Laymen, permitted to baptize © 24 

Leaders, of the Eng. their courage 41 


Learned men, of the Norm. 25 
Leche, the name explained 20 
Lent, the amuſements then 22 
Lime, uſed in ſea fights 11 


Light armed troops, their uſe 39 
Linen cloth, put over the faces of 
the dead 195 
London, its great trade 12, Narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets 46. Streets new 
gravelled ib. Bridge made of 
timber 47. Of ſtone ib, 
Long hair, forbid. by Hen, I. 15 
Loſs of Members, for what crimes 8. 
W hy rather than death 15. 


M' 


JACHINE, at rhe fiege of 
Reole 29 
Man in the Ship, a poem 111 
Marriage, the ceremonies of 23. 

Ring a ſtory of ib. 
Marriages, mercenary condemned ib. 
Married Ladies, their diſtinction 16 


Mas ine affairs, of the Eng. 73 
Mariners, their puniſhment 12 
Marquis, title when given 6 
Martial Exerciſe 93 
Mate Griffons, a wooden tower 29 
Mayings, account of 99 
Mechanical improvements 115 
Men of arms, their armour 33 
Balle how expected by the * 


Mell ſtones, caſt by engines 31. Hand- 
mill, its antiquity 13. Wat-r- 
mill, its antiquity. ib. Wind- 
mill ib. Ho ſe- mill ib. Ship- mill 
ib. Boulting mill 14 


Mills, antient conſtruction not known 


ibid. 

Millers, the toll allowed them 82 
Miſteries, the hiſt plays 96 
Mdirical quary, what it is 95 
Monuments, the effigies thereon 25 
Moralities, what they be 96 
Mummings, an account of, 95 
Mummers, what they be 94 
Murder, how puniſhed 72 
Mufic, of the Norm. 20. On board 
the ſhip 11. Of war 45 
Auſſcal inflruments. 99 


- Purjte, by whom worn 


1 
Neu muna, tories of play d 
| 95 


Normans, their courage 11. Expert 

in ſea affairs | ibid 

Numerical figures, firſt uſed 115 
Oo 

ON deſcribed 20, 99 


” 
PAGEANT, at London for Rich. II. 
49. For Hen. V. 50, For 


Hen. VI. 51 
Painting, its ſtate 114 
Parks, firſt made 21 
Parliament, when aſſembled 5. Its 

three eſtates ibid. 
Pauls St. ſet on fire 46 
Paviſes, their form 32 
Perjury, how puniſhed' 72 
Perſons anointed, held ſacred 58 


Phyſicians, attend'the royal banquets 


20 
Pied ſhoes, when worn 84 
Pillory, who were puniſh'd by 9. 
aw concerning 7 
Planetary ſyſtem 11 
Plates of braſs, put on tombs 110 
Platforms, made of boats 30 
Play, laſts eight days 96 
Plays, wrote by ſchoolmaſters ib. 
layers, antiently ſervants 97 
Plough, of the Norm. defcribed 12. 
Staff, its uſe 13. The Engliſh 
one 7 
Ptanted ſhoes, an act againſt: 7 
Popery, the oppoſers 114 
Porcupine, firſt ſeen in Eng. 21 
Portrait of Catherine 114 
Peoſinre maſter 97 
Preparatians, in caſe of fire 46 
Preſſing, to death | 68 


Prięſis, their pride in habit 15. Law 
concerning ib. Antiently anointed 


Prince of Wales, the firſt- 64. How 
created ibid 
Printing, when invented 145 
Prices, of grain 79. Fixed for pro- 
viſions 80 

Pyiſon breaking; not death 
16, 63 


'U'E EN, he dictinction 17. 
Elizabeth her employment 89. 
Mary, her coach 99 
Quinten, the running at 21 


„ 
REGAL, courts of the Norm. 4 


Religion, of the Eng. 110 
Religues | 173 
Reſignation, of the crown 6 


Retainers, numbers of kept by R. 2 


100 

Richard the Iſt. dies of his wound 25. 
His fleet deſcribed 9. His arrival 
in Sicily ro, His acts 41. How 
buried 106 
Richard IId. meets the Franch king 
49. Reſigns his crown 63. His 
expenſive apparel 84 
Richard IIId. his proceſſion- 48 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, his feaſf 19 
Robert IM inchelſea, Wis benevolence ib. 
Roles, for new made knights 66 
Roger Bolingbrook, how puniſhed 71 
Round Table, when made 68, 92 
Rufus, his pride in dreſs 15. His 
ill in tournaments 92 


f 8 
CAXON, build. difficult to aſcertain 
2. Chooſe valiant men for kings 


56. Their ceremonies: ibid 
Scaling Laders 32 
Scepter, antiquity of 63 
School boys, their fports 23 
Scolds, their-punifhment 73 
Scots, their device 39 
Sculpture, its ſtate 114 


Sea-fight, betw en the French and 
Eng. 75. Fhe Eng. and Flem. 


6 
Sheep tealers, looſe their hands 5 
Shingels, the uſe of forbid 6 
Ship, ornamented with-gildings 77 
hies, of the Norm. 9. Of the 
ng. 
Shirt hoſe 18, Mantel 10 4 
Siege, of a town or caſtle- 28 
Silt, firſt worn 83 
Staiting 23 
SK inners-Mell, play there- 96 
Sleeves, long ones condemned 86 


Smithfield, a place of execution 9g 
Soldier, a ſtory of 


Soldiers, their ſhort tunic 16. Of 


the Eng. 33 
Selomon, crowned-in public: 56 
Sons, of the kings crown'd 63 


Splendid Attire affected 4 

Sponſors, how ma 24 

Sports, of the Norm. 21, Of the 
Eng. 

Stage, by whom improved 


Stakes, uſed by Hen. V. 39 
Stocks, ſet up 72 
Stones, ſhot from guns . 32 
Stratagem, to annoy the en i 
of Hen. V. at A Ae 59% Of 
the Welch ib. Of the Scots ib. 
Stuffing out of garments forbid 8 
Sunday, the prophanation forbid- o8 


Surgery, ill underſtood 25 

Sword, offered on the altar 67 

Stem, of natute 116, Call'd Coper- 

nican | ibid 
5 


T4 XES, of the landholders 78. 


Paid in money 79 
Terms, how kept 7 
Tertium Donarium + 6 
Theatre, ; 94 
Tilts, . 93. 


IN D EB X. 


Tomberel, what it is 9 
Tournaments, account of 91. Dan- 
gerous ib. Permitted ib. En- 
couraged by Rich. I. ibid 
Traytors, their puniſhment 72 


Tripget, a warlike'machine 32 


Troylebaſton, when inſtituted 69 
U 

MBRELLA, ancient 18 

Undien, performed only by prieſts 

| 24 
V 

LY ESSELS,, of the Eng. deſcribed 

3574 

Violin, : oa 

Viſcount, ; 6 

Fortigern, king of the Brit. 55 


Vor. III.] 
vy : 


s, their origin 98 
Wall of Mood, made by the 
French 35 
Ward, of heirs 
Warlike habits, of the kings 42 
Warlike habit, of Hen. V. ibid 
Watch, ordain'd at London 
Warwolf, what it is 
Wheat, forbid to be made malt 
Weaving, anciently done abroad 82. 
Encouraged in En land ibid 
Frage, army in the — of 37 
MWeſiminſter, Abbey, carving there 25 


46 
be 


Wickiiff John, his doctrine 114 
Widow, her time of mourning 24 
Wild ire, tnrown from ſhips © 76 
IV ine, prices of | 8 


1 
Witneſs, perjur'd the puniſhment 68 


CoMPLEAT INDEx to the THIRD VOLUME. 


A. 

ABBOT, of Miirule 142 
Alis, to prevent ſcareity 55 
Acting, on a Sunday, 141. The 
time of 142 
Actors, account of them 148 
Allballoius, whence the name 179 
A Souls Day ib. 


Apparel, acts for reforming of, 82 


Decent of the ladies 99. For 
mou n ng i ä 105 
prentices, their habits 95 


chers, intermix d with the gunners 


Archery, the neglect of lamented ib. 

Armies, the arrangement of 2, 6 

Armour 2 

Army, of Hen. VIII. 6. Royal Offi - 
cers appertaining to 

Art, ſtate of amongſt the Saxons 181 


Artifts, of the Saxons ibid. 
Awndyrons, what they are 68 
B. 

ACON, how fetched 155 
Ballad: ſinging, relative 118 
Baloone | 1 
Band, when worn 98 


Haptiſſa Poilly 


Bangucts 106, Various matters rela- 
tive to 113 
186 
Haren, orduts for his creation 39. Du- 
ties then paid 40 UA buried 167 
Faching, the Engliſh toad of 70 For 
D. ALLY ibid, 
Battle, ne fore and rereward of how 


ordained 5 5 
Bea} tea, at bre:kiatt 110 
Hear garden, amuſements there 149 
Bear- baiting” 8 
Zeaſts, that are to hunt 119 
Beau, a deſcription of 100 
Becſet, his diſputation 184 
Bed 64, 66, 67. Royal 68 
Beer, how brewed 72 


prices of 171,- 172. 


Bells ringing, 
Baptiſed 175, 


Their origin 175. 


1760. By whom invented 176 
Bilfrith, his defigns- 181 
Bokeland and Fokeland 18 
Bonfires, ordered to be made 151 


Boots, ſome account of 98. Very 
ſhort 101 


Bor dar, why ſo called 16 
Bore 121 
Bore's head, much eſteemed 110 


Nomen; their drefs cenfured 84 
Wool 14 
Buwling 148 
Bracket, how made | 4 
Branched ſattins 


Bread, brought to London, 57. The 
form of, ibid, 
Breeches, verycloſe 79. Very large 84. 
Story of, ibid. Stuff 'd with hair 
85. Song upon them, ibid. Ot- 
namented with lace and points 99 
Britons, their paintings 181 
Buck-hunters, rules concerning 12 


Brckles, tor (hoes 91 
Buff jerkin, worn by ſoldiers 11 
Bull-baiting % 0 
Bum-rells 86 


Butler, his office N 108 
Buttons, of thread, of ſilk, of twiſt, g4 


Co 
¶Anlrict, firſt brought to England 
88 


Camp, of Hen. g. deſcribed 7. How 


it ought to be pitch'd 8. D'or, 
whence ſo called 18 
Candlemas day 177 
Cards, the games of 148-149 


Carrol, at bringing in the bore's head 
110 
Carving, 


Vor. WE} 


Carving, the ancient terms-of 109 
he mulct rais'd thereon f 
atherine Hayes burnt 47 


Ceremonies, relative to marriage 154. 
at Chriſtmas, the reaſons for 175 
Chains of gela, by whom worn 100 


Chamberleyn,.his office 74 
Charles II. bis habit 102 
-Ghefter plays, argument of. : 133 


Children, finer than their parents. 9 3- 


Their ſports 147 
Chriſtal buttons 91 
«Ghri/tmas, ceremonies then 176 
Citixeus wives, their dreſs 92 
City extravagance, in dreſs 93. * 
bangquets ö 111 
Clarre, how made 74 
Claſſes, three of the people 14 


Clergy, their habits condemned 77. 
Their pride blamed 78. Accuſed 


of excels 343 
Clecks, various ſorts of 0 
Cloth, hoods 8 3. Hole 7 
Cocket bread, what it is 57 
Codpieces 83 


Coif, worn by the ſerjeants at law 76 
Combat, in caſes of felony 40. The 
ceremonies thereof, ibid, In caſe 
of a writ of right 41 
Congueror, divides the land 13. Ex- 


acts an oath of fealty, ib, 
Concluſion of the work 187 


Coronation, the ceremonies of, 22. 


Offices then claim'd 37. Oath 


then made 26 
Cstar, what he is 17 
Coventry play, an account of, 136 
- Specimen of ib. 
Coats and Doublets 


Croyland Abbey, bells there 176 
Cruel cuſtoms 112 
Cuſtom, between lovers 153 
D. 

2 AN BURY, monuments there 

183 
Dancing, after dinner 146 
Danes, their rude deſigns 182 
Deſigns, their uſe, 180. Of M. Paris 


well done 183. The merit of 181 


Dialogue, before Hen. 8. 143 
Diceing 14 

Dinner, a plain one 112 
Domeſday Book | 13 
Daublets, ſtuff' d out 79 


Dreſs, diſtinction of laid aſide 
In the reign of James Iſt. g7. 
a young gent. 98. In the reign of 
Charles Iſt 101 


57 


DDG 
Drinking, at the playhouſe 141. To 


each other as. promiſing 155 
Drinks, beloved by the Eng. 


York his love-ſong 1.52 
Dumb Cake, how made _ 130 
Dunmouꝰ, cuſtom there 155 


E. 
L ARL, his array in battle 5. 
Orders for his creacion 19. Du- 
ties paid then , 8 
Eaſter, three days before 174. Day 
_ ceremonies then 175 
Eadwine, his pſalter 182 
Edward II. cauſes men to be knighted 


15. His coronation 184 
Edward III. his tomb 183 
Edgar portrait of 182 
Elizabeth, queen, her grand proceſ- 

ſion 20-186 
Ember Days 179 
Encampment 7—8 
Engraving, the antiquity of 186 


Eſquire, his ſervice 15. Ancient 
names, ibid. Definition of, ibid. 


How buried | ibid. 
Etching, by whom firſt perform'd 186 
181 


Evangeliſis, pictures of 


| 1 
Fan, when invented 86 


Faſhions, old ones new revived 97 


Field Officers, how buried 168 
Fermer Richard, his houſhold 65 
_ fearful of thunder 175 
Firſt of Fanuar I 

— 4 5 I : : 
Fops, ſatyrized 76 
Foreflallers, acts againſt 55 
Fox, the ſeaſon for hunting of 121 
Fray makers, how puniſhed 44 


Freedom, how obtained 


17 


Preehbolders, who they are 17. Their : 


increaſe and why, ib 
Freemen, who the are 13 
Funeral Praceſſion, of Hen. 8th. 1 59. 
Of a nobleman how conducted 
Z 160, Proceſſions 161 
urnizure, anciently very plain, 63, 
65. Ofa . 34 Fa 


| G. 
(GALLANTRY, of the ancients 

| 151 
Garments, diſguiſed ones ridiculed 50 
Garters, the extravagant price of g1 
Gavel kind, explained 13 


112 


. Gerard Audran, his merit 
Duke, his array, in; battle 4. Of * 


Oanllenan, whence, the title 15. His 


Nate 1.7% 

Tn a 116 
to look in 5 

loves, perfumed. 80. Prefentes 2 

queen Elizabeth 89 

Gods, of the Brit. their uglineſs 184 


Celd, broken by lovers 153 
Cod Friday, whence the name 175 
Government, 12 12 
Gowns |, | 79 
Graves, the prices for making of 

; | 171—172 
. Grout, for beer, how made 72 


2 H. 
, in the reign of Hen, 7th, 
2 75. Extravagant condemned 
78. Belonging to Hen. 8th, 80. 
Act for reformation of 81. In the 
reign of Edward 6th, 83, Of 
Mary, ibid. In the reign of 
Elizabeth 84, Of dukes daugh- 
ters 87, Of a gallant 92. Of 
citizens wives, ibid. Of a com- 
moner 97, Of a maiden, ibid. 
Of a ruſtic 98, In the reign of 
Charles Iſt. ibid. 
Hair, made to look like a wig 105 
Hall, not miſtaken 143 
Hand, why cut off 43. Ceremonies 
f 


O | 44 
Handkerchief, edged with gold 80 
Hanging, the manner of 47 
Flare-hunters, rules concerning 124 
Harlots, their puniſhment 49 
Hart 121 
Hat, its antiquity 83. And feather 

84. Bands very coſtly, ibid, 
Hawk, difficult to reac and teach 124. 

To draw her on your hit, ibid. 


Bells, rules concerning, ibid, 
Hoods, ibid, Gloves, ibid. 
Hawks, allow'd to people after their 
degrees 124. Laws concerning 125 
Hatuling 123 
Head malt 73 
Head Dreſs, act concerning 87. Of 


a lady 95. Very high 104 
Henchmen | 21 
Henry 5th, bis portrait 184 
Henry 8th, his pompous reign 18. 
meets the French king, ibid. His 
ſumptuous apparel 80. His habit 
deſcribed 81, His fondneſs for 
muſic 117, His danger in hawk- 
ing 124. At a tournament 127. 
Fond of gaming 146. Of ſhout» 
ing, &c, 4did, 
High, 


Hab, winged doublets 83, Shoes 98 
Hit Painting 185 
Holbein, his merit ib. 
Horns, for hunting 117 
Horn, how the hunter ſhould blow 
it | | 120 
Funds, the different ſpecies of, 121. 
Their reward ib. 
Houſhold Furniturs, of a knight 65. 


Of the PL. wn 106 
Houſekeeping, of the nobility 111 
Fear duke of Gloceſter, 'bis 

tomb, &c. 170 


Hunter, how he ſhould - blow his 


horn 120 


Hunting, the ancient manner of, 119. 
The ordinances when the king is 


. preſent I21 
Hurling 149 
Huſbandiy 58 
AMES Iſt. his entry into Lon- 
F don 20 
Jewels, worn in the ears by men 95 


nnocents Day : 177 
K 


KATHARINE, her dreſs HT 
Kin 


g, his privilege in battle 4. 
Orders when he is there, 2, 3. Of 
England how crowned 22, Ed- 


ward his book of hawking 123. 


His corpſe how treated 1 85 
Kirtles 80 
Knight, his tenure 15. His fee, ib. 

is burial 
Knit Caps, wben worn 


L. 
TJ 4BOUR r 
Laces, ancient ſpecimen of 96 
Ladies, their extravagance 72 
Lanthorn, by whom invented 70 
Large Ho 


ops 105 
Lawn, firit brought into England 88 


Laws, in the Norman tongue 13, 40. 


For ſhooting 147 
Lilbourn John, portrait of 101 
Livery, for noblemen at funerals 154 
London, ordinances there 50. Lyck- 

enny, a ſong, 59. Separate from 


eſtminſter 63, IIl ſupplied with 


water 2 
Loom, for weaving ſilk by 
Lord, how buried 167 
Lord Mayor's Show, 21. Better b 

water than by land, ibid. 
Lovers, their gifts 154 
Loſs of members 44 
Ludit, what they are 112 


163, 164, 168 


IN D E X. 


* | 7 „ 
Millers, their puniſhment 48. Ad- 


vor. III. 
P 


Petticoat Breeches 101, 102, Fring'd 
_ with gold 104 


vice to 49. Complaints againſt 48 Petition, of foreign merchants 50. 


Minſtrels, account of 118 
Mirrours, of ſteel 


. 5 : M. . . 5 
apt „ 95 PAINTING, the face 103. Re- 
* Manuſcripts; aceount of 189 Cipes for, ib. In oil when done 
Marriage Proceſſion © 154 185 
Marguit, how maintained in battle 5 ' Pageant, a grand one deſcribed 129 
Marſhals, their office 8 Palm Sunday © | 174 
Martial Exerciſes, uſed by princes 12 Pantheon, of Penkethman 145 
Maſts, worn by ladies 105 Paris Matthew, his deſigns 183 
Maſq ue, deferibed | 143 Paſchall, what it is 175 
Ach, lord of 150, Day 1777 Pedlars, laws concerning, 49, 51. 
Maying, of Hen 8; deſcribed * 150 Their extenſive trade 51 
Mede, how made 73 Penance, various kinds 46, 47 
Men, paint their faces 103. Perfuming, of rooms 1 
Midſummer Night, tricks then play'd Perkin Werbeck * 48 


Military Men, account of 10. Te- Againſt pedlars ib, 
nants obliged to ſerve the king 13. Perote, a mournin cloth 170 
who they are 14. Reliefs by them * Pikemen, their arms It 
Paid, ibid. Fees their various Pilgrimages, the abuſe of 173 
ſorts, ibid. Pirates, their puniſhment 49 

Milites, whence ſo called 13 Plates, account of . 191 

Minever Caps, deſcrib'd * 92 Plays, of Cheſter, 95. Before king 


Hen. 8th 143 


68 Pleadings, by whom managed 13 


Myſteries, ſpecimens of 131. Greatly Pockets, perfumed. 


' Teſtored to : 
Money, ancient value of 


norance, - | 
Month - mind, explain'd 
Monuments, the merit of 
Mourning, colours of 
Muſtet, form of q. Manner of fir- 
ing 10, Staff its uſe, _ ib, 


arms 


89 

139. Portraits, engraved by the French 187 
18 Poultry, prices of I13 
Monks, their deceit i973. Their ig- Prejudices, of the common people 58 
. id. Prentices, refrain'd from gaming 

169 Prieſt, for adultery punithed' 49 
182 Prize: fighting - 149 
170 Prices, at the playhouſe 141. Grant- 


ed to bakers 56, 58. At burials 


Mufic at banquets 107. Various Proclamation, againit * ſquare - toed 


inſtruments of 116,117. At wed- 


ſhoes 84. Concerning the Cheſter 


g 1,8 


* 1 . ' ” 104 189 | 
Muſtetteer, when employ'd' 9. His Privileges, allow'd to ſtrangers Ty 50 
1 * of a king 20 


— 


4 


1 


dings 155 plays 1 
oe : Provifun, prices of 113-141 iq 

VIE Breaſts; 102. Figures 3 Sb 
185 GUEEN, teremonies when ſhe 

Navy, its uſe | $$ takes her chamber 157. Eliz, 

New River, brought to London 72 her habits 86, Her portrait de- 

Nobility, their power 14. feribd* . 

Norman Cuſtoms, introduced 1 Ri © | 

Nuns, their lightnes 173. RACK, deſerib'd 46 


83 
0 TH, at Dunmow 155. At the 


- coronation of a king; 26 For the Toiſon d'or 79. For St. 
Obtts, what they are 169 Michael, ib: 
Offering, the manner of 162 Roſes, for ſnoes 9 

der, the effects of 5, 6. For the Roſemary, at weddings 155 
proceſſion of a king- 20 Rubens 185 


Outlines, their merit 


Relief, when paid 14 * 


Richard Wright; claims the bacon 156 


Robes, tor the order of St. George 78. 


181 Rudſtone- Sir John, his funeral 169 


Ruß, called cobweb 88. 


IND E KX. 


Their Spots and Patches, condemned 102 WV. 7 LS 
price, ib. Their enormous ſize d. Stage, nature of 140. Improv'd, ibid. F/ Mlentine's Day 170 
Ruſtic, who he was 17 Starch, not to be made of wheat 55, * Vandyle 99 
Buſhes, ſtrew'd in houſes 72 zmade yellow 88 Veluet Gowns 908 
f Starching, by whom invented 88. Villain, what he is +43. 

8. the price of to learn ib. Virtue and Vice, portray'd 102 
Andtuariet, the privileges of 45. Steam Engines, ſet up 72 Vivares, his merit 86 
a "Two famous ones, ib. Charter tephen Samville claims the bacon 156 Vivaſor, what he is 14. His relief, ib. 
concerning, ib. Abuſe of them, Stocłings, embroidered 100. Garter Votes, to whom confined 17, 18 
ib. Not to protect rebels, ib. below the knee 102, Two yards 
8 Quite aboliſned 46 8 d . WP" ; W. | 
Saviard, what it is 104 Striking, in court, law for 43. In * 
Scar fi, the prices of 9 e rags ery 44 } / * wrought 128 
Seats, made in the parliament- houſe, otyrrup Hlaſe 102 . 
8 1 P 8: Supper ho War, dren to'the arts 182 
—— at Law, their habits 76 Survey, of England made 13 2 5, W 0 a 
Servants, two ſorts, of them 17 Hnnnel, bread ſo called 58 * c ren 9 
P + Whichweure, cuſtom there 177 
= . | . , 
1 — - 3 T. dee Play 136 
Shirts, border'd with lace B All Man. meaning of 12 oy GRP F 176 
Shoes, with ſquare toes 84. With T Taxes, paid in iy ; 54 Ag Ca le, picture there 19 
picked points, ib. With high Tenice IE 148 2 Cardinal his pride 97 
heels 99 Tents, deſcribid e * 
Shooting, at the butts 147, With Thane, what he is 14. His relief, ib. dreſs hair. 1 Da 
long bows 5, ib. Theatre ae 2 kn * "as * — = 
Short Petticoats 305 Thieves, burnt in the hand 44 fed, the cutting f 1580 
Looms Sim 00d, the cutting of 186 
Q day 474 Thomas le Fuller, claims the bacon 156 er. his merit g 
81k, and Velvet, worn by the clergy, ——— Shakeſhaft, ditto ib, W.rk ue $ allow'd * 4 
| th Stockings firſt made 87, 100. Thornhill, his works 185 22 Stoctin y firſt mad Z 
- Stuffs, 89. Buttons firſt worn 91. Tilting habit „ * i 44 
Gowns 97 Torture, when uſed 40—46 32 > SOIL * 
lippers, worn by ladies 99 Toilet, how ſat out 8 C 9 
. Qrnoaking 141 Trades, deceit of them 4 * 
Socmen, why fo called 16 Trailing Curtails 83 ; 
Spirits, belief of _ 180 Trinkets, of the women ©) 2 Pocraſe, the. price of 73. How it 
Sports . 119-145 Tuffed Taffaties 9 was made 74 
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ERRATUM, 
P. 86. lin. penult. fer Mercuris, read 
Mercurio. 
ADDEND UM. 


The Ancient Miſtery, quoted p. 131. 
rs to be found in a MS. in the Har- 
leian Library, marked 2253. 
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